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CHAPTER ONE 
THE NAMING OF ISEULT 

MR. HATHERLEY-BRENT straight- 
ened himself from stooping over the 
cradle, of severe, uncomfortable, an- 
tique oak, in which lay his baby daughter, jerked 
back his long hair which had tumbled about his 
eyes, and said : " I have been considering, dear- 
est, the question of what we are to call our treas- 
ure." 

" I hope she will develop my nose," said 
Mrs. Hatherley-Brent with an invalid's inconse- 
quence. 

Indeed, it seemed desirable that the baby's 
nose should not take the shape of the nose of 
her father, which was like that vegetable which 
housewives call a button-mushroom. 

" My desire at once sprang to the name of 
Helen, famous in song and story," said Mr. 
Hatherley-Brent, ignoring the point, or rather 
the line, raised by his wife. " But I felt, and I 
am sure that you will be at one with me in the 
feeling, I felt that the name of Helen had been 
made too common — too— too hackneyed for our 
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4 TANGLED WEDLOCK 

daughter to bear. Besides, her initials, H. H. 
B., would have been too suggestive of H. H. 
and H. B., brands of lead pencils. And since I 
was a drawing-master before our marriage, they 
might have afforded occasion for jest to a world 
already too prone to scoff at the seekers after 
sweetness and light." 

"No, not Helen," said Mrs. Hatherley- 
Crent, nestling down among her pillows. 

" I knew that your feeling and mine would 
be one on the matter — sympathy, always per- 
fect sympathy," said Mr. Hatherley-Brent in a 
fond tone. " Then my desire sprang to the name 
of another passionate creature in the world's 
history — Cleopatra." 

"Cleopatra?" said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
doubtfully. 

" But the name Cleopatra Hatherley-Brent 
did not seem to me sufficiently euphonious to lend 
Itself to passion. Am I not right? Do you 
thinkthat it does?" 

Mrs. Hatherley-Brent gave the matter care- 
ful thought before she said : " No : it does not. 
Your fine instinct was right. You might as well 
call her after that terrible person Cornelia — ^the 
mother of the Gracchi." 

" I then considered the other heroines of the 
past, Sappho and Aspasia; but their names did 
not greatly appeal to me. Then I considered 
Mary Stuart. But she would inevitably be called 
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Mary Hatherley-Brent and not Mary Stuart 
Hatherley-Brent ; and Mary is even more hack- 
neyed than Helen." 

"There is that objection to Mary Stuart," 
said his wife. 

"Then at last the true inspiration came to 
me — ^the name Iseult, as famous in song and 
story as that of Helen herself, and far less 
hackneyed. What Is more, it is famous in the 
work of the elect children of the kingdom of 
culture of our own day, Wagner, Swinburne, 
Pickersgill. Iseult, dearest I Iseult Hatherley- 
Brent 1" 

He ended in a tone of triumph, which raised 
his high-pitched voice to a very high pitch in- 
deed; and he threw back his hair with what 
he always believed to be a leonine movement of 
his head. 

" Wonderful 1 The very name 1 The true in- 
spiration I have always learned to look for in 
you, darling," murmured his wife admiringly. 

Thus was the matter settled; and Iseult was 
called Iseult. She would not, however, have had 
that name with the befitting firmness had it been 
left to her father and mother. They were con- 
tent with the cold formality of registering her 
birth under it, and refused with all the vigour 
of the strenuously enlightened to have her christ- 
ened. But it chanced that her mother's elder 
sister, Agnes Hatherley, possessed an equal 
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strength of mind, though she employed it in 
other directions. This lady had always ignored 
the coldness with which Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
treated her family, by way of punishing it for 
the lack of enthusiasm with which it had ac- 
cepted her romantic marriage with her drawing- 
master. She came to London on a visit, and 
called at the house in Bloomsbury Square to see 
her six-months-old niece. She found that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hatherley-Brent had gone for two 
months to a delightful, primitive village on the 
coast of Brittany, leaving the baby in London 
in charge of her nurse Martha. Forthwith she 
carried off baby and nurse to Hatherley; and 
having learned during their stay there that 
Iseult had not been christened, and was not to be 
christened, appointed godmothers and a god- 
father, and had her christened at Hatherley 
church. 

She made this intolerable outrage on her par- 
ents' true enlightenment worse by having her 
christened Iseult Brent instead of Iseult-Hather- 
ley-Brent. By so doing, she ignored utterly the 
niceness of feeling which had caused Mr. and 
Mrs. Brent to revolt against the injustice of a 
woman's losing her own surname at her mar- 
riage, and having her husband's imposed on her. 
For this unjust practice they substituted an ex- 
change of names. 

" It is only fair, dearest, that if the law forces 
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my name on you, I should balance things by tak- 
ing yours," said Mr. Brent. 

Forthwith he became Mr. Hatherley-Brent; 
and his enlightened friends applauded the thor- 
oughness of principle which made him lose 
no chance of demonstrating his belief in the 
equality of the sexes. 

On their return from Brittany, therefore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hatherley-Brent found not only their 
little daughter awaiting them but also her bap- 
tismal certificate. It was a bitter find. Mr. 
Hatherley-Brent declared with entire conviction 
that it was a devastating shock which had ut- 
terly destroyed the healing savour of his return 
to the primitive as found in Brittany. He added 
that he felt in every fibre of his being that his 
innocent child had been indelibly branded with 
the stain of conventionality. Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent was no less shocked and hurt. She wrote 
at once a letter of indignant reproach and pro- 
test to her sister. Agnes Hatherley, missing al- 
together, in her unintelligent and uncultured 
way, the real point of the undesired, utterly con- 
ventional christening, replied with a short hom- 
ily on the iniquity of leaving a six-months-old 
child in the care of servants for eight weeks; 
and Mrs. Hatherley-Brent felt a greater cold- 
ness and superiority to her provincial and be- 
nighted family than ever. In after-years she de- 
clared frequently that the shock of finding his 
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daughter christened had shortened her husband's 
life. 

However, neither replnings nor recriminations 
changed the fact that from the Christian stand- 
point Iseult was definitely Iseult Brent. 



CHAPTER TWO 
THE TRAINING OF ISEULT 

BOTH Mr. and Mrs. Hatherlcy-Brcnt, 
like all the other members of their circle, 
except Mrs. Sappho Busby, the com- 
pact champion of woman's aspirations, were 
gifted with an uncommon sense of humour. In- 
deed, it was hardly possible for persons not so 
gifted to enter that circle; and their sense of hu- 
mour had at any rate this of uncommonness in it, 
that it never found expression in word or deed. 
But in the matter of Iseult they decided, after 
careful discussion, that they must restrain the 
sense. 

Mr. Hatherley-Brent summed up the results 
of the discussion in the words : " Parentage is the 
most serious thing in the world ; and in the dis- 
charge of its solemn responsibility humour is out 
of place." 

Of parentage and its duties they soon dis- 
played a knowledge profound and almost ex- 
haustive. Mr. Hatherley-Brent could, and did, 
talk for hours on the sacred function of father- 
hood; and the eloquence of Mrs. Hatherley- 
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Brent on the sacred function of motherhood 
was hardly less rich and sustained. But the very 
depth and width of their knowledge seemed in 
some inexplicable fashion to hamper their prac- 
tice. Mrs. Hatherley-Brent was far too earnest- 
ly absorbed in the cultivation of a lofty soul to 
find the leisure to make Iseult's intimate ac- 
quaintance. Her father, no less earnestly ab- 
sorbed in his art, the art of painting, was 
afflicted by the appalling industriousness proper 
to mediocrity, and had no time to give to her. 
But every Sunday afternoon Iseult was brought 
to the drawing-room for half an hour; and her 
father and mother posed about her to the heart- 
felt admiration of their friends. The process 
was, on most Sundays, brought to an abrupt end 
by the screams of Iseult, though it is impossible 
to say whether its strenuous solemnity fright- 
ened her, or whether that contrariness of spirit 
which in later years made her so resentful of 
affectation had already come to birth in her in- 
fant nature. 

During the week both her father and mother 
could forget her without an effort; and for 
weeks together they did so. By the time she was 
four Iseult had come to reckon their aloofness 
as part of the general scheme of the world. 
Now and again, however, they had fits of active 
parentage which only embarrassed her, since it 
was hardly possible for a creature of an intelli- 
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gence above that of the amceba not to perceive 
their uneasiness in the part, in which they so 
conscientiously posed to their inner, finer selves. 
She preferred them in their hours of aloofness, 
and when she was not actually the victim of one 
of their fits, ignored them with at least as great 
an ease as they ignored her. With a child's 
adaptability, since Martha was all the parent she 
got, Martha was all the parent she wanted. It 
was to Martha that she went howling for sym- 
pathy in the matter of bruised knee. It was to 
the disgusted Martha that she carried in tri- 
umph the splendid treasure of big snails she 
found in the back garden. 

Martha stayed on with the Hatherley-Brents. 
After wet-nurse she became dry-nurse; and to 
the duties of dry-nurse, as with the years Iseult 
needed less of her care, she added other house- 
hold duties until she rose to the position of cook 
and housekeeper, and became the mainstay of 
the domestic economy of the house in Blooms- 
bury Square. From her Iseult got her mother- 
ing; for Martha's child had died, and her nurse- 
ling took its place in her heart. She discharged 
the function in the fitful fashion of her class, 
and by turns indulged the child senselessly, or 
senselessly scolded and smacked her. There is no 
blinking the fact that Mrs. Hatherley-Brent's 
absorption in her great aim of soul-development 
robbed Iseult of the sympathetic and caressing 
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motherly love which falls to the lot of most 
children whose parents enjoy incomes equal to 
that of the Hatherley-Brents. In this early loss 
may possibly be found the reason of the fact 
that never at any point in her life could she be 
described with exact truth as a sweet English 
girl. 

It was also unfortunate for her that, like her 
parents, Martha had her passion. It was a pas- 
sion for cleaning rooms, passages, and stair- 
cases; and by indulgence it had become so 
unbridled as to need almost continuous gratifi- 
cation. Iseult became a lonely child the earlier 
for it; for when Martha should have been walk- 
ing with her in one of the parks, or reading 
fairy tales to her, she was busy making a dis- 
gusting and unnecessary mess in one of the 
rooms of the house with a pail of water and a 
scrubbing-brush. In the summer, indeed, this 
mattered little, since Iseult spent all the fine 
weather in the garden of the square ; but in the 
winter, since there was no one to take her for 
walks, she was not enough in the open air. She 
was, however, a child of good constitution, and 
passed through the ailments of childhood light- 
ly. But perhaps this lack of open air in winter 
was in part the cause of her lack of colour in 
later life. Hers was, indeed, a healthy enough 
pallor, a creamy pallor, as it is called; but the 
lilies and roses which bloom in the cheeks of 
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the sweet English girl did not bloom In 
hers. 

From the point of view of the development 
of her mind her loneliness was a good thing. 
The lonely child is very often more intelligent 
than the child who has brothers and sisters and 
playmates; Its undistracted mind takes to think- 
ing earlier, and it Is more or less driven to 
books. Certainly Iseult^s loneliness developed 
her mind. 

There Is no saying how she learned to read. 
Her father held firmly, and expressed freely, 
the profound conviction that no one but their 
parents should have anything to do with the 
education of young children. For some years be- 
fore his death he had been firmly resolved to 
draw up a scheme at once for the education of 
Iseult, allotting certain branches of it to his 
wife and the rest to himself. Unfortunately the 
claims of his art caused him to postpone the 
actual writing down of the admirable scheme he 
had In his mind; and in Iseult's seventh year his 
death altogether prevented that task. He died 
on one of their frequent plunges into the simple 
life, having caught typhoid fever from the well- 
water of a labourer's cottage in the country, in 
which he and his wife were spending a simple, 
summer month. 

His scheme of education was therefore never 
given to the world; and Iseult believes that 
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Martha taught her to read, while Martha, 
though not utterly disclaiming the amiable ac- 
tion, is inclined to believe that she " learned her- 
self to read." Be that as it may, Iseult had cer- 
tainly learned to read by her eighth birthday; 
books were added to the educational influence 
of the talk of Martha and her subordinates; 
books became the mainstay which supported her 
through the dreary winter months; and in the 
summer books formed a further diversion in 
the garden of the square. She preferred books 
which she could understand; but these failing, 
she would read, with an even and cheerful mind, 
books which she could not understand. 

Then another, fitful, educational influence was 
added to her .training. After her sincere ^nd 
profound grief for her husband had lost its first 
keenness, her mother, in a somewhat faint need 
to bestow on some one the affection which he had 
absorbed, began to be afflicted with more fre- 
quent spasms of interest in her daughter. As one 
of the women of the landed gentry, Mrs. Hath- 
erley-Brent was bom to potter. Her marriage 
had brought her out of the sphere in which 
that agreeable class moves; but her natural en- 
ergy only experienced a change in the manner 
of its flowing. In the natural course of things 
she would have married a more or less landed 
gentleman, and pottered about her house and 
garden and nursery and pets and servants. Hav- 
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ing in the romantic course of things married a 
more or less artistic drawing-master, and been 
transplanted into a more or less intellectual cir- 
cle, she pottered about art and literature and 
theosophy and dietetics. 

Now she would sometimes potter about the 
education of Iseult, and saying at intervals of a 
month or six weeks, "The time has come to 
widen my little daughter's mind," she would 
proceed to explain to the dumfounded child, 
with a natural incoherence, the principles, aes- 
thetic, moral, theosophic, or dietetic, by which 
she fondly believed herself to regulate her life. 
Very soon Iseult was running the risk of be- 
coming the corpus vile on which her mother 
would try the fads through one and another of 
which she earnestly pottered. 

Fortunately at this point Martha's resentment 
at Mrs. Hatherley-Brent's invasion of the pro- 
prietary rights she had assumed in her foster- 
child was awakened, and with it a protective 
watchfulness which prevented any excess of fad. 
In one matter, indeed, she was inexorable : she 
stood between Iseult and vegetarianism with a 
cold resolution which nothing could shake. She 
made no extravagant show of open resistance 
to that diet. Once she told her mistress that she 
could not countenance it; and after that she was 
content to administer to the child flesh, fish, and 
egg foods in the quiet seclusion of the kitchen. 
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There, after a vegetarian lunch with her mother 
in the dining-room, Iseult would find awaiting 
her a chop, a sole, a steak, or a chicken. The 
fact that these nourishing viands had to be de- 
voured in secret gave them the charm, if not 
the flavour, of forbidden fruit; and Martha was 
never troubled by an aversion from meat, com- 
mon enough among young girls, on the part of 
her charge. 

From some of her mother's fads Iseult de- 
rived genuine advantage. In Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent's more acute theosophic period, she was 
made to devote some time every day to the prac- 
tice of mental concentration on which that sect 
lays such stress; and she derived from it an un- 
common power of giving close attention to any 
matter in hand. When Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
was in her physical culture period, while she 
went to the famous Sambo herself^ she sent 
Iseult to Miss Matthews of the Regent's Park 
gymnasium, a skilful exponent of the art. Iseult 
not only proved herself to possess a rare natural 
gift for gymnastics by attaining a skill in them 
» her instructors could never hope to rival, but 
she also grew very fond of them. It was in this 
matter that she first made a display of that 
strength of character to which Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent learned later to yield with plaintive 
readiness. After one course of lessons she her- 
self tired of physical culture, and she looked 
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for a like weariness in Iseult. Iseult showed no 
such weariness, and proceeded widi considerable 
firmness to wring a reluctant consent from her 
mother that she would continue her gymnastics 
for a year. One year led to another, and the 
gynrmastics became a constant and valuable fac- 
tor in her life: they kept her in good health, 
quick of movement, alert of eye and spirit, 
free from the unhealthy fancies to which her 
loneliness might have given birth. Miss Mat- 
thews was a woman of judgment, and she saw 
to it that her pupils did not become slow and 
ungainly by the growth of those hideous and 
useless chunks and hunches of muscle which dis- 
figure the legs and arms of the prize pupil of 
more famous teachers, and the ancient statues 
of Hercules. 

On her twelfth birthday the Circle became a 
factor in Iseult's education. It was composed of 
the intimate friends pf Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
and her dead husband; the chiefs in it were 
Theodore Pickersgill the poet, Lionel Marley 
the impressionist painter, Fiona Wilkinson the 
paintress, Mrs. Sappho Busby the compact 
champion of woman's aspirations, and Landon 
Bedbeater the spiritualist. The rest of it was 
composed of their admirers, such as Augustus 
Scarlet, a cultured drysalter, and the silent Bar- 
tons. Theodore Pickersgill had found the name 
of the Circle for them; and it was hardly ap- 
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propriate, since they rather believed firmly that 
they were the axis round which revolved the ar- 
tistic and intellectual world of London. It was 
a harmless belief and unfounded. Every Thurs- 
day they gathered at the house in Bloomsbury 
Square for intellectual and spiritual communion, 
as they phrased it, and her mother insisted that 
Iseult should be present at these gatherings. Ar- 
dent and cultured souls they saw at once that 
there was nothing in common between them 
and a child, and took little notice of her. At first 
she listened to their talk with that patient curi- 
osity which led her to struggle through incom- 
prehensible books in the hope of coming across 
something of interest to her. At first it was not 
often that she understood any of that talk, for 
the Circle was exceedingly cultured, in matters 
of art at any rate. It was indeed a backwater of 
the passionate culture of the eighties which 
had flowed from Brompton to Bloomsbury, and 
stayed there stagnant, freshened by no further 
inflow. Since their talk was incomprehensible, 
Iseult watched and studied the talkers as the 
only possible method of escaping boredom. 

But by the middle of her fifteenth year she 
had learned to understand the talk, and had 
picked up all the jargon of culture. At this 
point her contrariness of nature began to show 
itself; she refused to accept meekly the culture 
which flowed upon her from all sides, and 
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would on occasion propound malignant heresies 
to her mother; she would even ask what was 
the use of it all, and display a horrid desire to 
establish some connection between art and life. 
Worse still, she would sometimes cross-examine 
Theodore Pickersgill, or his warm admirer Fi- 
ona Wilkinson, about the exact meaning of 
some beautiful sentiment to which they gave ut- 
terance, a process which the shocked Circle pres- 
ently learned to try to hush down. This did not 
seem fair to Iseult ; she wanted to know, and she 
felt that she ought to be told. The sense of in- 
justice, awakened by its hushing efforts, was the 
beginning of that hostility to the Circle which 
prevented utterly what chance there was of her 
growing up a prig of the first water. The first 
faint hostility was soon rendered keen and def- 
inite by the Circle's discovery, which it owed to 
the exquisite insight of Theodore Pickersgill, 
that there was an amazing resemblance between 
her and the Gioconda of Leonardo da Vinci, a 
large photograph of which adorned the middle 
of the drawing-room wall. Iseult had always 
thoroughly detested the face of that lady; it 
had been a bugbear of her childhood ; and later 
years had brought no admiration of it. When 
Theodore Pickersgill perceived her likeness to 
It, named her the Gioconda of Bloomsbury, and 
the Circle took to talking to her in the terms of 
Pater's famous eulogy of the picture, her in- 
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dignatlon was boundless, and the Intelligence of 
the Circle for ever for her discredited. She was 
justified both of her indignation and her dis- 
belief in her mother's friends : there was no like- 
ness whatever. 

But though she did not acquire culture from 
the Circle, it was not without its educational in- 
fluence upon her.' The mere mixing so often 
with grown people deprived her of any capac- 
ity for foolish self-consciousness, and gifted her 
with an unruffled social self-possession beyond 
her years. Indeed, from the end of her four- 
teenth year she acted as hostess to the gather- 
ing, since her mother was only too happy to 
shift the burden from her own shoulders that 
she might untrammelled enjoy the interminable 
talks, artistic or dietetic, which she loved. Thus 
Iseult learned the handling of guests; and if she 
discharged the function in a somewhat trucu- 
lent spirit, that was rather owing to the charac- 
ter of her mother's friends than her own. 

In spite, too, of the general feebleness of the 
talk, the subjects discussed were often of real 
importance and of a kind to keep her thinking. 
Sometimes, too, persons of genuine knowledge 
and intelligence strayed into the Circle, talked 
for a Thursday evening or two in a stimulat- 
ing fashion, and strayed out of it never to re- 
turn. She acquired from the Circle one definite 
accomplishment. There was always talk about 
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what its members called the occult, about will- 
power, thought-transference, spiritualism, witch- 
craft, and magic; and at many seances she 
learned all that mediums, honest or tricksters, 
can do. Some talk of witchcraft suggested to 
her the idea of learning to look like a witch. 
The idea pleased her; and by dint of assiduous 
practice before a mirror she acquired the power 
of contorting her face into a grimace com- 
pounded of a snarl, a squint, and a scowl, ver- 
itably witch-like, and of the most appalling 
kind. 

When she was fifteen, the Circle began to 
take an interest in her, slight at first but pres- 
ently almost overwhelming. It took the form of 
examining her for signs of the development of 
the artistic temperament. It proceeded with this 
examination till it fell into a state of con- 
*tinuous expectancy with regard to her, looking 
for her to display of a sudden a genius for po- 
etry, painting, or music. Its members felt that 
she owed it to her mother to perform one of 
these feats. They were always disappointed. In- 
deed, by now Iseult had grown so tired of the 
Circle and all that it stood for that had she 
observed in herself a tendency to any of these 
arts, she would have rooted it up with all the 
vigour of an anchorite extirpating a lust of the 
flesh. In the end she came to the consideration 
of any product of the human spirit which the 
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Circle chanced to discuss, especially if any one 
of them professed a belief in it, in an austerely 
sceptical attitude, examining it for the flaw with 
a pertinacity which further stimulated her intel- 
ligence. 

The theme which they discussed at the great- 
est length, and often with a genuine magnifi- 
cence of futile ineptitude, was, of course, love. 
The poet Theodore Pickersgill and the paint- 
ress Fiona Wilkinson could not keep off it; they 
were eloquent on that theme beyond all the 
others, and every Thursday night, sooner or 
later, they brought the talk round to it. Iseult 
heard love discussed from every point of view 
hundreds of times; and with such eloquence and 
skill was the discussion conducted that she came 
to cherish for that passion the most unaffected 
contempt. 

Another factor in her education was her ac- 
quaintance with the manner of the habitues of 
the London streets. She had been used to be 
taken to and from the gymnasium by the maid 
who at the time chanced to be assisting Martha 
in the housework. But when she was thirteen, 
Martha put an end to this practice. She had 
always resented losing her underling for two 
good hours twice a week, not so much because 
she needed her aid as because, like many manag- 
ing women, she needed to have some one to nag 
always at hand. Now she decided that Iseult 
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was old enough to go and return by herself. 
Iseult very soon fell into the way of prolong- 
ing her return by taking circuitous walks of ex- 
ploration and observation; and by the time she 
was fifteen she had become a competent author- 
ity on Cockney life. For she did not confine her 
wanderings to the orderly streets of the well- 
to-do; she came to know well the humours 
of those imperial thoroughfares Seymour Street 
and the Euston Road. These free wanderings 
also seemed to develop a vein of affability, lit- 
tle suspected by her mother's friends with whom 
she was always rather more than short, in her 
ingenuous character. A score of dirty children in 
Seymour Street reckoned her a sure provider of 
sweets whenever they saw her in that slum. The 
artists who adorn with coloured chalks the pave- 
ment of the Euston Road, though latterly she 
could no longer bring herself to contribute money 
to the maintenance of persons who lived by 
art, were no less sure of a kind word from her 
and a kind wish for their prosperity. She was 
on familiar terms with several pleasant police- 
men, and would often enliven the boredom of 
a beat with a few minutes' conversation about 
their family affairs. At first during these wan- 
derings she was often annoyed by the witticisms 
of unoccupied street boys. But after* no great 
experience of them, she learned to accept their 
waggeries in the right spirit, and even to hold 
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her own in a bout of choice repartee. Indeed, 
by her fifteenth year she could more than hold 
her own, thanks partly to the larger vocabu- 
lary and partly to an Inborn distrust of the 
impromptu which led her to think out scathing 
effects beforehand. Many a bright but unsus- 
picious boy retired In blushing discomfiture, 
amid the jeers of the audience their altercation 
had drawn together, after a short five minutes' 
exchange of personal opinions with her; and 
there is reason to believe that at least two of the 
now classic phrases which enrich the duologues 
of the London streets were fruits of her creative 
genius. 

The knowledge of crude life she gained on 
these wanderings still further discredited in her 
eyes the sequestered and barren art of the Circle. 
She came to know, too, no little of the horror of 
the life of the poor; and now and again It In- 
flamed her child's soul to a fury of generous 
indignation. That horror did not Indeed prey on 
her healthy and active spirit; but It early saved 
her from any base inclination to adopt any of 
the shallower, roseate views of modem civiliza- 
tion. Often she would firmly levy tribute on her 
mother to help victims of It whose tortures came 
to her knowledge. 



CHAPTER THREE 
ISEULT MAKES A FRIEND 

IN spite of these diversions and acquaint- 
ances Iseult had but a barren life of it. It 
was a life not only barren of warm affec- 
tion, since neither her self-centred mother nor 
Martha of uncertain mood inspired into her any 
great love of them, but barren also of the tran- 
sient but satisfying friendships with other chil- 
dren. Since she did not go to school, she made 
no school friends. Her mother's circle of inti- 
mates was not rich in children ; and if a member 
chanced to be blessed with them, they dwelt at 
inaccessible Hampstead or Peckham Rye. Miss 
Matthews, her mistress of gymnastics, though 
she had a strong liking for the pupil who did 
her so much credit, was too busy supporting an 
invalid mother and a literary brother to find the 
time to make a friend of her. Martha, as her 
foster-child's strength of character increased, fell 
under her domination and was slowly reduced 
to the condition of a devoted but grumbling 
slave. Besides, she was not intelligent enough to 
be made a friend. 

as 
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Iseult was, however, very little alive to this 
want in her life; and at any rate from the point 
of view of the growth of her intelligence this 
loneliness continued to profit her by driving her 
always to books, to the gratification of her 
natural taste for reading, which had she enjoyed 
the life and instruction of the average school- 
girl would probably have been atrophied. Her 
hearty contempt, induced in her by the Circle's 
many discourses on it, for the passion of love 
filled her with a strong aversion for sentimen- 
tal novels, however strong their domestic inter- 
est. She was fond enough of stories, indeed, 
but she liked them full of life and action, not 
merely of love. When she was fifteen, she dis- 
covered that American fiction was far better 
suited to her robust taste than the average Eng- 
lish fiction; and the American idioms and slang 
were a perpetual joy to one gifted with her 
knowledge of the crisp duologues of the Lon- 
don streets. Since the supply of novels and sto- 
ries to her taste was limited but her time for 
reading nearly unlimited, she also continued to 
read more serious books, for the most part on 
subjects suggested by the discussions of the 
Circle. 

In the middle of her fifteenth year there came 
a new guest to those gatherings who soon began 
to awaken her interest, one Oliver Robinson, a 
young sculptor. He was one of the Robinsons 
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of Lyminge Court near Hatherlcy, a family 
which had been neighbours and friends of the 
Hatherleys for two generations. He was a cousin 
and heir of Lord Lyminge, and had lived at 
the court during his childhood, spent his holi- 
days there during his school days, and his vaca- 
tions while he was at Oxford. He had known 
Iseult's mother, as much as a boy can know a 
girl several years older than himself, before 
her marriage. During the five years which had 
passed since his leaving Oxford he had been 
abroad studying and working in Rome and 
Paris, and on coming to settle down in London 
to practise his art, he had called on Mrs. Hath- 
erley-Brent. She invited him to come to her 
Thursday evenings, and he came every other 
week. Iseult was very quickly aware that he 
came because the Circle amused him; though 
most of its members took it as a matter of 
course that he came to admire them. They were 
apt to believe that of any newcomer. They had 
therefore welcomed him with a fine condescen- 
sion. But after a while they came to regard him 
with distrust, almost with dislike, for he pro- 
duced in them the impression that he enjoyed no 
genuine kinship of soul with them. Those in 
whom the artistic temperament had attained its 
highest development felt this most strongly. 

They had endured his dress and his alert air 
at first with even minds, thinking that time and 
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their example would amend them; but as his 
other unsympathetic qualities began to show 
forth, the lack of the flowing and the florid in 
his dress and hair always ruffled their artistic 
sensibilities. As his acquaintance with them 
grew his respect seemed to diminish. There was 
a steady growth of his habit of rallying them, 
with a somewhat trying humour, on their no- 
blest sentiments, and of exposing those sane sen- 
timents to the trying ordeal of the Socratic dia- 
lectic, a method of dealing with the opinions of 
his fellows he had acquired at Oxford by much 
compulsory reading of the Dialogues of Plato. 
He had, too, the even more irritating habit of 
knowing as a rule what he was talking about; 
and some of their best-known, almost time-hon- 
oured, exalted phrases bore the ordeal of his 
questioning but poorly. Worst of all, he was full 
of new-fangled notions in the matter of art, all 
of them very detestable to Theodore Pickers- 
gill, Fiona Wilkinson, and Lionel Marly, who 
had been respectively the interpreters and cham- 
pions of the passionate, the aesthetic, and the 
impressionistic, and were well and faithfully set 
in the Ijheories of the eighties. One evening he 
reached the climax of his heresies by deriding 
the theory of art for art's sake. Theodore 
Pickersgill was so moved by his derision as to 
say that he could ill brook this mockery of his 
deepest convictions from a mere tyro in the 
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arts, and added, " To that fellow nothing Is 
sacred 1 '* 

He said this fiercely, after Oliver Robinson 
had taken his leave; at the moment of the de- 
rision he had contented himself with swelling 
with indignation. 

It was but natural that few of the things in 
Oliver Robinson which irritated or enraged her 
mother's friends should fail to attract Iseult 
in her constant temper of opposition to those 
friends. She liked him for the contrast he pre- 
sented to the picturesqueness of the rest of the 
Circle, with his fresh, clear air, short hair, well- 
cut evening-dress and white waistcoat. She en- 
joyed thoroughly the discomfiture of the poet 
and the artists in their disputes with him about 
matters of art and taste. She wished that he 
would talk more to her, for beyond the greeting 
at his coming and going they rarely spoke. She 
took it that he reckoned her one of the Circle, 
already sodden with its foolishness, her feet set 
on the artistic path; and his misunderstanding 
vexed her. But she could not see her way to set 
it right. 

The contrast between Oliver and the pictur- 
esqueness of her mother's other friends, though 
she was unconscious of this effect of it, went far 
to bringing the smouldering discontent with her 
dress, which had oppressed her for nearly a year, 
to an open revolt against it. Her mother had 
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always chosen the Liberty stuffs of which her 
frocks had been made, and had chosen them of 
neutral, not to say sombre, tints of green, blue, 
or terra cotta. She had also ordained that the 
frocks should be of the flowing kind, which sac- 
rificed to lines of drapery the lines of the figure 
which Iseult and Miss Matthews had during so 
many years cultivated to such a supple excel- 
lence. Accordingly, the time for the new frocks 
having arrived, Iseult took the matter into her 
own hands; and without telling her mother, as 
was her usual practice, that she needed new 
frocks, she set about getting them to her liking. 
She went to Liberty's and chose brighter colours. 
She instructed the surprised dressmaker to make 
the frocks to fit her. She was careful to keep 
them simply; her taste was too good to suffer 
them to be adorned with superfluous flounces or 
trimmings; and in her determination to avoid 
the flowing she had the skirts made narrower 
than those which generally prevail. 

She had without knowing it done the very 
thing to awaken Oliver's interest in her; for he 
was so much preoccupied with his sculpture that 
he gave less attention to the faces than to the 
figures of those he met. Any distinction of form 
at once excited his interest. Then came the ar- 
resting incident of the butcher-boy. 

Iseult was coming along the square on her 
way back from her gymnastics one morning, and 
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a few paces in front of her walked a chubby, 
round-faced butcher-boy, his tray of meat on his 
shoulder. His boots clumped noisily along on the 
pavement; and she, thanks to her beautifully 
balanced figure and light shoes, was walking 
almost noiselessly. The incautious cat should 
have known better, but it came through the area 
railings just in front of the butcher-boy. The 
butcher-boy thinking the side of the square emp- 
ty and the chance too good to be missed, kicked 
the cat. 

"You nasty, little, cruel coward 1" cried 
Iseult indignantly. 

The butcher-boy turned quickly, saw only a 
slip of a girl, put out his tongue, and said, 
"Gam!" 

Iseult's warm pallor darkened in a dusky 
flush; and she said in a clear, incisive voice which 
gave every word full value : *' You ugly, toad- 
faced boy, you want a good licking ! " 

" Shut your silly head ! " cried the butcher- 
boy truculently, kindling at the onslaught on his 
vanity. 

" You wretched, underdone meat-chopper I 
You ought to be kicked round the square I " said 
Iseult, giving the wounding epithets full sonor- 
ous value. 

"'Ere I Shut it I Shut it I Dy 'ear!" said 
the butcher-boy, awaking to the fact that his an- 
tagonist was more formidable than she looked. 
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** Shut it? For two pins I'd box your ears till 
you howled — if you weren't so abominably 
dirty," said Iseult. 

" Don't you go a interferin' wiv me 1 I ain't 
interfered wiv you 1 " cried the butcher-boy in 
an agony of exasperation, tempered by caution 
at the sight of two men coming down the side 
of the square; and he proceeded on his round at 
unusual speed. 

Iseult kept pace with him, and said: "I'm 
going to interfere with you — badly. I'm going 
to teach you not to kick cats, if it takes me a 
year to do it. I'll look out for you and give you 
a lesson every day. You'll wish you worked 
somewhere else." 

She spoke in a quiet, assured tone to which the 
butcher-boy was quite unused. 

It was none less disquieting; and he blustered: 
" You leave me be I It ain't no business of youm. 
It wasn't your cat 1 You know it wasn't I " 

Iseult said no more. She turned into the door- 
way of her home, opened the door with a 
latch-key, and looked at him like a witch. The 
butcher-boy's mouth opened. There were some 
fine, young exponents of the old English sport 
of grinning through a horse-collar in his slum; 
but he had never seen a grimace so diabolical. 
For some streets his wounded vanity irked him, 
and an inexplicable discomfort clung to him. 
Several times he broke firmly into a cheery 
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whistling, but always it quavered out at the end 
of a few bars. It was twenty minutes before 
he was thoroughly careless again and in full 
song. 

Iseult, on the contrary, went up-stairs very 
cheerful, tore her mother from a book, and 
brought her down to her conscientious lunch of 
striated barley, crumpled oats, rye biscuits, nuts, 
and bananas. When she had finished, lighted a 
cigarette, and gone up-stairs to her book, Iseult 
ran briskly and hungrily down-stairs to the kitch- 
en. As she entered it, the faithful Martha took 
a chop from the gridiron and said, '* Done to a 
turn, dearie." 

When she had eaten this " portion of smok- 
ing corpse/' as Mrs. Sappho Busby felicitously 
called all baked meats, she said: ''Thank you, 
Martha, I was hungry. I went for a long walk 
after my gymnastics; and the sight of mamma 
eating those beastly crumpled oats always makes 



me worse." 



" And well It may. I wonder you don't talk 
seriously to your ma. She'd be another woman, 
if she'd only act like a sensible Christian." 

"If you've got to live with people, it's better 
to let them have their own way as long as you 
get yours," said Iseult with an admirable senten- 
tiousness. "I've tried talking seriously to her; 
and you must have talked seriously to her for 
about twelve years. Anyhow there's no doing 
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anything against this new fraud, Dr. Munster- 
berg." 

" Him as says he lives on nuts? I should like 
to see them nuts — nuts as has four legs and cuts 
up into chops and steaks. Why, Dannie Lam- 
bert was a lathe compared with 'im," said Mar- 
tha with rich incredulity. 

" It's more than likely. Mamma is so unfor- 
tunate in her friends," said Iseult with a sigh. 

" Let it be a lesson to you, Miss Iseult, who 
you takes up with," said Martha solenmly. 

" It will," said Iseult. 

She went up to the room next her bedroom, 
which was called her study, and for two hours 
read the stories in an American magazine, com- 
mitting to memory such racy idioms as caught 
her fancy. About four o'clock, faithful to her 
promise, she came down to the drawing-room 
and kept watch for the offending butcher-boy. 
At the end of half an hour she saw him saunter- 
ing along the square, his lips pursed in a cheery 
whistling. Plainly her warning had slipped his 
careless mind. She went out on to the balcony, 
and began to water the flowers. She watered 
them sparingly so that when she slipped the rose 
off the spout and watered the careless butcher- 
boy there was plenty of water to do it with. 
The cold stream caught him fairly on the 
head ; and he leaped and squealed at the shock. 
He danced into the middle of the road, looked 
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lip and saw to whom he owed the unexpected 
but much-needed douche, and broke into a tor- 
rent of abuse and lamentation. 

Iseult looked like a witch at him, and said in 
the very accent of sincerity, " Go away, or I'll 
drop a flower-pot on you." 

The butcher-boy believed her, and made 
haste to put thirty yards between them. From 
that safe distance he howled abuse; and Iseult 
went into the drawing-room. She was glowing 
with the warmth of the successful moral teach- 
er; and the thought of the butcher-boy's sur- 
prised and anguished face tickled her girlish 
fancy. Several times during the rest of the day 
the remembrance of it made her laugh. 

The next morning she was in Southampton 
Lane where stood the butcher's shop. She 
strolled pensively up and down on the other side 
of the way, waiting for her pupil to start on his 
round. Presently he came forth, his cheerful 
face once more shining with an incurable opti- 
mism. Iseult also smiled, and crossed the road 
after him. She was not long catching him up, 
and accommodating her pace to his, she kept 
some three yards behind him, a little on his left. 
They proceeded in this order, Iseult keeping her 
eyes fixed on the back of his neck, for some fifty 
yards. Then he looked round, and Iseult looked 
like a witch at him. The butcher-boy opened his 
mouth and jumped. Then he quickened his pace, 
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trying to keep his eyes steadily in front of him. 
He was successful for perhaps thirty yards; then 
he had to look round again — ^to meet the same 
appalling grimace. By a splendid effort he com- 
passed the retort of putting out his tongue; and 
once more he quickened his pace. After a while 
he had to steal another look over his shoulder; 
his sinister follower was still there. He cried fu- 
riously : " 'Ere ! Don't you go a foUerin' me ! 
Shut it 1" 

Iseult said nothing, neither did she abate the 
squint, or the snarl, or the scowl. 

Gnashing his ineffectual teeth, the butcher- 
boy went on, and presently to his great relief he 
plunged down into an area to deliver a joint. 
Iseult went quietly on. She was doubtful what 
to do, whether to wait deliberately, or to let him 
catch her up. Then she noticed that the sixth 
house was empty, and slipped swiftly down into 
the area. Presently she heard the clumping 
tread of her pupil, who was once more planting 
his feet with cheerful decision, since he was sat- 
isfied that for the while he had shaken off his 
incubua. As soon as he had passed, she slipped 
up the steps and noiselessly took up her old po- 
sition. Her pupil was walking almost jauntily, 
and doubtless would soon have been whistling 
cheerily again had he not chanced to look round 
into the appalling grimace. 

He let out a little yelp, and began to perspire. 
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He had been sure that the street was empty. 
His sinister follower must have sprang up out 
of the pavement. He continued to perspire. 

At the next house at which he left a joint, 
Iseult stood and gazed down at him over the 
area railings. He stood wriggling miserably. 
He left the joint without cheeking the maid- 
servant. At the next house Iseult followed the 
same course: not so her pupil; he shouted up 
several desperate insults at her. In the middle 
of them a maid opened the door; and under the 
pardonable misapprehension* that he was ad- 
dressing them to her, boxed his ears vigorously, 
seized the joint from him, and slammed the 
door. The butcher-boy, under an intolerable 
sense of wrongful injury, burst out blubbering, 
and leaned against the wall. Iseult glowered 
quietly down at him. 

Presently he came up sniffing heavily, and left 
the wrong joint at the next house. When he per- 
ceived his error, he could not bring himself to 
retract his steps, past Iseult, to repair it. 

On the next doorstep, with Iseult glowering 
up at him, he began to protest in a whine. He 
expressed his wonder at her curious behaviour, 
and questioned her as to whether she called her- 
self a young lady, and whether she was not 
ashamed of herself. The silent Iseult did not 
gratify his curiosity; she was content to glower. 

At the next house he tried to leave the joint 
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he should have left two houses before. The 
maid rejected it with asperity. He found again 
that he had not the heart to cheek her; and as 
he came down the steps he explained bitterly to 
Iseult the error of which she had been the cause. 
To all seeming she was unmoved by the piteous 
tald. However she accompanied him to the 
house at which he had left the wrong joint, wit- 
nessed its exchange and accompanied him back. 
So wretched were his spirits that he performed 
the double operation without insulting either 
maid-servant. 

He went the rest of his round a broken 
butcher-boy; Iseult went with him. He could 
scarcely go ten yards without having to look 
back into her appalling grimace. She accom- 
panied him faithfully back to the shop, and saw 
him vanish hastily into the regions behind it. As 
he went, she cried in a very clear voice, ** I'll 
teach you to kick cats 1 " 

She walked home with a most virtuous, su- 
perior air of " something accomplished, some- 
thing done." 

She contrived to be at home for her pupil's 
afternoon round, and awaited him on the bal- 
cony with the watering-can and a piece of coal. 
As she had expected, he was very careful not to 
pass under the balcony, but made a circuit out 
into the middle of the road, leering upward 
triumphantly in his content with this strategic 
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movement, his finger tip-tilting his already tip- 
tilted nose. The piece of coal, striking him vio- 
lently on the leg, changed all that. He went 
squirming down the square vocal with his 
wrongs; and Iseult went through the window 
smiling, a smile which the poet Theodore Pick- 
ersgill would have described as enigmatic and 
unfathomable. 

Her pleasure at the humanizing efforts of the 
day, and the fact that she was wearing one of 
her new frocks for the first time enabled her to 
face the prospect of the Circle that evening with 
quiet resignation. By nine o'clock the faithful 
elect of the kingdoms of culture and dietetics 
were gathered together: Theodore Pickersgill, 
everything that is poetic, in a black velvet coat, 
perpetually rolling emotionally his protruding 
eyes, or passing a plump, lily-white hand through 
his raven locks; Landon Bedbeater, the spiritist 
expert, very red and round and Napoleonic; 
Mrs. Sappho Busby, conveying an astounding 
impression of hard compactness in her skimpy 
skirt, tight-fitting bodice, and tighter-fitting 
black bonnet, which, so closely did she stick to 
it and it to her, was declared by the irreverent 
to have grown to her head; Dr. Munsterberg, 
ponderous, > benignant, blinking his little eyes, 
and threatening to burst at any moment upon 
the gathering through the front of his waist- 
coat; Lionel Marly, the impressionist painter, in 
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a neutral-tinted — it seemed marvellous that any- 
thing could be so neutral-tinted — flannel shirt, 
with a mane of sandy hair, a sandy beard, 
laughing frequently a high, crowing laugh; Fi- 
ona Wilkinson, the youngish paintress, a lathy 
girl, as much as possible of her yellowish face 
thoughtfully and kindly hidden by a picturesque 
entanglement of tousled hair; and the four or 
five fairly silent admirers of these different stars. 
The most striking characteristic of the gathering 
was chinlessness. 

They looked askance at Iseult's pretty frock, 
which gave full value to the admirable line of 
her slim figure, and was a relieving piece of 
colour in the neutral-tinted gathering, but none 
of them ventured on an open expression of their 
heartfelt disapproval, fearing lest discomfiture 
should ensue. But she saw several of them shak- 
ing their heads over it as they talked with her 
mother; and she overheard Mrs. Sappho Bus- 
by say to Lionel Marly that it was a love of 
such fripperies which gave man his position of 
base vantage. Then Oliver Robinson came ; and 
to her delight she became aware that he was 
watching her with a new interest as she moved 
about discharging the duties of hostess. 

The gathering had fallen with its usual gusto 
to its usual insipidities and poslngs and mouth- 
ings about art and passion, and everything was 
going smoothly, when the unfortunate Theo- 
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dorc PickersgiU gave occasion for the sounding 
of the jarring note. During a lull in the talk he 
passed his lily-white hand through his raven 
locks, and said fatuously to Iseult : ** And what 
lias our budding Gioconda been doing to-day? 
Has she been thinking the wonderful, mystic 
thoughts which haunt her soul? " 

Every one looked at Iseult, awaiting a fitting 
response in the high-souled vein. Iseult's teeth 
clicked together at the comparison she hated. 
She was on the very point of saying ** Garn 1 " 
in the vulgar manner of her butcher-boy. Then 
she pulled herself together and said sedately and 
very clearly : " When I punched the breeze this 
morning, I went with a butcher-boy on his 
round. And in the afternoon I caught him a 
oner on the leg with a piece of coal, from the 
balcony. He's a cheeky little beast." 

A blank silence, only broken by some long- 
drawn gasps, fell on the gathering; and Theo- 
dore PickersgiU wilted into a chair which 
creaked plaintively as it received his unpoetic 
weight. Then Oliver, who had suddenly grown 
painfully red in the face, relieved the tension 
by making a feeble joke about nothing in par- 
ticular and laughing at it uproariously. The 
others, who prided themselves on their sense of 
humour, gazed at him in cold disgust. There- 
upon Dr. Munsterberg, who had not yet had his 
turn in the talk that evening, seized the oppor- 
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tunity of the fresh lull to burst into a loud dis- 
quisition on the brain-producing properties of 
nuts. His harangue loosened the tongues of the 
others, each on its favourite theme, and under 
cover of the babble Oliver found his way to the 
chair next Iseult. 

** That's an awfully good phrase of yours, 
* To punch the breeze.' Where did you get it? " 
he said. 

" I got it out of an American story in a mag- 
azine. I look out for those phrases. I've got 
lots," said Iseult. 

" I see. And the butcher-boy — do you often 
accompany butcher-boys on their rounds? Do 
you collect them as well as American idioms? " 

" Oh, no I " cried Iseult. " I'm only teaching 
the little beast not to be cruel to cats." And she 
explained her methods of moral teaching. 

Oliver laughed gently. Then he said, " And 
how do you look like a witch ? " 

Iseult favoured him with her snarling, squint- 
ing scowl. 

He jumped in his chair : " My word 1 That is 
the real thing ! " he said. 

" I don't think there are any flies on it," said 
Iseult modestly. " But it did take some practis- 
ing. 

" I can well believe it. I've never seen a 
glance half as effective." 

" It makes people respect you — at least I 
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think that's what it docs. They look awfully un- 
comfortable sometimes." 

" I can believe it," said Oliver seriously. 
" But about this butcher-boy — aren*t you afraid 
that one of these days he may turn and rend you 
— hack your shins, or something? " 

" I wish he'd try," said Iseult eagerly. " I've 
learned gymnastics for years ; I'm rather quick at 
those sort of things; and I should really like a 
little trouble with some one to see if a Jiu-jitsu 
trick I've learned is really useful. Miss Mat- 
thews, my gynmastic mistress, has got hold of 
some Jiu-jitsu tricks — I don't know how — and 
she's taught me them." 

" I never suspected that I had the honour of 
the acquaintance of so accomplished a lady," 
said Oliver Robinson. " And I assure you that 
I am going to cultivate it earnestly." 

A faint dusky flush stained Iseult's warm 
pallor, a|id she said ingenuously : ^* I've some- 
times thought I should like to know you better 
— you're — ^you're different from these others — 
at least I thought so." 

" I trust I am," said the sculptor quickly; and 
then he added ironically : " But I can never hope 
to be the tenth part as amusing." 

" I fancied that you must come here to laugh 
at them," said Iseult rather sadly. 

" Oh, it's not quite that — at least it's not only 
that," said Oliver blushing. " I'm really inter- 
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ested in your mother — ^the Hatherleys and the 
Robinsons have been neighbours for the last 
fifty years." 

" I see — you know my uncle and cousins," 
said Iseult. 

" Yes." 

Forthwith Iseult began to question him about 
her cousins whom she had never seen, since her 
mother's resentment against the coldness of her 
family to her husband had naturally deepened 
after his death. Her sister Agnes, too, her one 
link with it, had died two years after Mrs. 
Hatherley-Brent, and since then she had seen 
none of them. Once a year, indeed, a letter came 
from her brother, Colonel Hatherley, inviting 
Iseult and herself to spend a month at Hath- 
erley Hall, but she always declined the invita- 
tions coldly. Oliver answered all Iseult's ques- 
tions with a fair fulness, since a few months 
before he had been down to spend a week with 
his cousin, Lord Lyminge, at Lyminge Court. 
The result of his descriptions was that she 
looked round the room at the gathering of in- 
tellectuals, and said: " Why, this sport and these 
games must be as bad as art." 

" They are — ^they are," said Oliver, laughing. 

" It's very tiresome that people will get so 
deathly keen on one thing that they can't take 
an interest in anything else. Nothing's worth it," 
said Iseult. 
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" So young — and already a philosopher," 
said Oliver smiling. 

" It's not philosophy; it's just ordinary com- 
mon-sense. Dr. Munsterberg's a philosopher," 
said Iseult, with an unkindly glance at the fa- 
mous nut eater. 

" I'm in favour of a degree of all-roundness 
myself," said Oliver. 

" There's not much here," said Iseult. 

" Except in Dr. Munsterberg," said Oliver. 

This led to the interchange of sympathetic 
views on the different members of the Circle, 
an interchange which, save for some breaks 
when Oliver gave his quiet unasked opinion on 
subjects under discussion by its members, lasted 
for the rest of the evening. He was surprised 
to find Iseult so clear-headed and of such a prac- 
tical spirit, considering the upbringing she must 
have had, and delighted to find an inmate of 
that house so closely akin to himself in feeling. 
Moreover, the charm of her figure awakened 
him to the beauty of her face ; and he felt that, 
child though she was, he had rather wasted his 
time in not having cultivated an intimacy with 
her earlier. He resolved to waste no more of it 
when he came to her mother's evenings. For her 
part, Iseult enjoyed thoroughly her long talk 
with him. 

The next day she got to the moral instruction 
of her butcher-boy with fresh enthusiasm. She 
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accompanied him on his morning round in the 
fashion of the day before. She not only stimu- 
lated his moral developments by this course, but 
also his mental development by forcing his 
mind to many flights of emotion ranging be- 
tween the wildest fury and the most abject mis- 
ery. He could no longer look upon a cat with 
a calculating eye ; indeed, he was well on the way 
to view that whole domestic tribe with dread 
and horror. In the afternoon he passed the bal- 
cony at a break-neck speed which forbade his 
receiving either coal or water. But Iseult's mon- 
itary cry, " I'll teach you to kick cats," reached 
his ears very clearly. 

The next day she continued the process, vary- 
ing her methods by appearing only in the middle 
of his round some two minutes after he had 
made up his mind that he was free of her for 
that morning. The sudden shock, the fall from 
the high cheerfulness he had let steal over him, 
shattered the butcher-boy worse than ever. In 
the middle of his afternoon round she appeared 
with the same shattering suddenness. 

When the next morning she appeared on the 
other side of the way opposite the shop, wait- 
ing for him to start, he moaned in self-pity. 
Presently, howevei:, his mood changed, and 
sterner thoughts rose in his mind. A bitter sense 
of unmerited wrong awoke a dull exasperation 
in him, and as he went he fed it to a raging 
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fury. Iseult was far too sensitive not to be soon 
aware that a change had taken place in the spirit 
of her pupil. He walked with a new, dogged 
air; her readiness to look like a witch was 
wasted; he would not look round. She was the 
less taken by surprise therefore when, in a fair- 
ly empty square, he set down his tray and 
dashed at her, crying, " I'll learn yer to foller 
me!" 

His fingers touched her; he thought he had 
gripped her when he received a stinging slap, 
and she was standing four feet away, smiling. 
With the roar of an injured bull he made an- 
other dash, and found that Iseult held him by 
the wrists and was moving backward quickly. 
As he made this discovery his feet were struck 
from under him, and he measured his length 
with great violence on the hard pavement. 

He lay on it, digesting his surprise In a dazed 
way. Iseult said distinctly, '' Til teach you to 
kick cats ! " and strolled quietly away. 

The butcher-boy sat up and sobbed. Presently 
he rose, picked up his tray, and went the rest of 
his round a broken boy. He found that now the 
sight of a cat afflicted him with a sensation of 
nausea, and he could not remember ever before 
having seen so many cats on one round. Twice, 
as he was leaving a joint, a cat came out of the 
house and rubbed against his legs. Perhaps, with 
the marvellous instinct of animals, they had di- 
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vined his sorrow and strove to comfort him. 
His very boots itched to kick them, and he 
ground his teeth. 

In the afternoon he had peace. Iseult was on 
the point of going to meet him on his round, 
when Oliver Robinson called to invite her and 
her mother to come to tea with him at a Bond 
Street tea-shop. Mrs. Hatherley-Brent, who 
rarely left the house, declined, but with a ready, 
womanly forgetfulness of her moral responsibil- 
ity in the matter of the butcher-boy, Iseult ac- 
cepted. She changed into one of her new frocks, 
for she had been wearing an old one during her 
moral efforts with the butcher-boy, in case of ac- 
cident. Then she was confronted by a new diffi- 
culty: none of her hats, artistic constructions of 
neutral-tinted felt, would go with the new 
frock. She put on the one which went with it 
best, and resolved to lose no time filling up 
this gap in her wardrobe. 

They took a cab to Bond Street, and Iseult 
enjoyed herself thoroughly. She enjoyed the tea 
and the walk in the park after it, and she 
enjoyed thoroughly Oliver's companionship. He 
enjoyed the afternoon, too; he found her very 
quick-witted, very quick to catch his meaning. 
Moreover, she had a very quick eye for the 
humourous aspects of the fashionable crowd. 
When he brought her back to Bloomsbury 
Square she thanked him very prettily for the 
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delightful afternoon he had given her, and with 
a heartiness which set his conscience pricking 
him that he had never thought to give her this 
simple pleasure before. 

Directly after breakfast next morning Iseult, 
who had been giving earnest thought to the mat- 
ter of a hat, obtained a sovereign from her 
mother and set out to get one. She knew exactly 
the shape she wanted and the shade of the roses 
with which she purposed to have Martha trim 
it. She would have nothing else ; and at the end 
of two hours, during which she visited five 
shops, she got them. 

Accordingly, she was late for her butcher- 
boy. She found him in the middle of his round 
and, mindful of his unmanly violence to a girl 
the day before, stole swiftly upon him, and by 
a smart push upset his tray of meat and said, 
" I'll teach you to kick catsl " and passed on. 
The butcher-boy said never a word. Sniffing 
bitterly, he set about picking up the meat with- 
out howling a single insult after her. She was 
deeply gratified by his abstinence; it assured her 
that she was moulding her pupil's mind to sweet- 
ness and light. 

Really, his spirit was broken. Having washed 
the meat in the horse-trough at the corner of 
the Euston Road he went gloomily the rest of 
his round. He started on his afternoon round in 
a gloomy dread. In the middle of it a spasm of 
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uneasiness told him that his incubus was behind 
him, and he looked round into her glare. 

He stopped, faced her, thrust the knuckles of 
his disengaged hand into his eyes, and blub- 
bertd: "What do ycr want ter go a.worritin' 
me like this for, miss? I never did nothink to 
you. Ain't yer never a going ter let up on 
it?" 

" Tm teaching you not to kick cats,** said 
Iseult coldly. 

The floodgates being loose, the pent-up 
stream of emotion gushed forth and the butcher- 
boy howled in a passion of self-pity. 

The inexorable Iseult watched his emotion 
without pity. At the end of the first paroxysm 
he wailed: " Catsl— I— I— I— wish— I— I'd 
never seed — a blessed cat — in my blessed life I " 
And he howled again.- 

At the next break Iseult said: " Well, are you 
going to give up being cruel to cats? " 

" Crool to cats — ^not me — ^never no more — I 
— ^I — ^wouldn't go near a cat now — not was it 
ever so — swelp me, I wouldn't 1" howled her 
pupil. 

He seemed to wear an extravagant air of re- 
pentance; and his accents were the accents of 
genuine sincerity. She watdied him thought- 
fully,* and at the end of the next paroxysm she 
said: "Well, if I leave you alone, will you 
promise me never to be cruel to cats? " 
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" Swelp me, I never will! I'll never go near 
no catl " cried the butcher-boy. 

"Very well," said Iseult slowly. "Then I 
will leave you alone. But mind you, I shall keep 
an eye on you — for a year — for two years. If 
ever you hurt a cat I shall know of it though 
you may think I'm miles away; and — ^well you 
know what I can do." She looked at him like a 
witch. 

Her pupil started back, saying: "I know, 
miss! I knowl " 

"Well, remember," she said in a terrible 
voice, turned on her heel, and left him. Her 
heart was aglow with the consciousness of hav- 
ing accomplished a noble purpose. 

The butcher-boy snuffled along the side of the 
square. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
A MATTER OF FINANCE 

THE friendship thus begun between 
Iseult and Oliver grew steadily. Al- 
ways at the Thursday evenings he es- 
tablished himself by her side, and talked to her 
of her doings since the last Thursday till he was 
drawn into some discussion or other. Then he 
would accompany that discussion with a low- 
voiced commentary to her, humorous or ironic, 
on the fine phrases which gushed from the speak- 
ers. Now and again he would leave comment- 
ing, and excite the high-souled speakers to finer 
flights, or a finer fury, by one of his exasperat- 
ing questions or suggestions. Always he was in 
opposition ; and there was as often as not a de- 
liberate wilfulness in his opposition which made 
it even more exasperating. The more excited or 
furious his opponents grew the more Iseult en- 
joyed it. She even began to catch his method, 
and would sometimes ask a simple question 
which confused the most eloquent by suddenly 
putting them to the necessity of clarifying their 
ideas. She and Oliver soon became a veritable 
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cave in the gathering, and were on the way to 
raise those discussions to a higher and more 
valuable plane of sense. But they were not 
loved by the Circle. Now and again, too, he 
would take her out to tea, and these excursions 
also added to their stock of common interests. 
Then he became her ally in a more important 
matter, the matter of protecting her mother's 
purse from the depredations of her friends. 

Chance brought about the discovery and the 
alliance on an evening the earlier part of 
which had been devoted to a spiritist seance. 
The seance was over. Miss Gregson, a lately 
discovered medium, lay back in an easy chair 
eating sandwiches with a swift precision which 
bade fair to repair quickly her weakened pow- 
ers. Mrs. Hatherley-Brent, Landon Bedbeater, 
the expert in spiritism, and Fiona Wilkinson 
hung over her in an excited group, congratulat- 
ing her on her achievements, which had been 
of the most meagre, and deploring her some- 
what doubtful exhaustion. Towering above the 
group, and beaming upon it through two eyes 
so small and so closely set together that they 
would have qualified him for penal servitude in 
any intelligent community, was Dr. Munster- 
berg, the famous nut eater. 

" Yes, I shall soak myself in electricity as 
soon as I get home, and all to-morrow morning 
as well/' said Miss Gregson languidly, helping 
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herself to another sandwich; and an awed mur- 
mur ran round the attentive circle. 

"Well, what did you think of it?" said 
Oliver, who was sitting with Iseult at the other 
end of the room and watching the group with 
a distressing air of cynical appreciation. 

*' It was poorer than usual and sillier,'' said 
Iseult in the tone of a connoisseur drawing a 
comparison. " You know I've sat at dozens of 
these seances, and sometimes the medium does 
a first-class stunt." 

"A what?" said Oliver. 

" A stunt is an American word and means a 
performance. I think it's a beautiful word." 

" It is," said Oliver. " So you know this 
game?" 

" Rather," said Iseult. " And sometimes the 
medium gives you materialisations — spirits that 
walk about and talk — and musical instruments 
that go up to the ceiling and play there. But 
this Miss Gregson is not much good." 

" She does eat well," said Oliver. " And what 
do you think, expert? Is there anything in the 
business?" 

Iseult knitted her brow and said thought- 
fully : " It's awfully hard to tell. But sometimes 
there's something in it. I'm sure. My mother's 
always expecting me to develop psychic powers." 

" If any one has psychic powers you ought 
to have it," said Oliver with an admiring glance 
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at the pale, fine oval of her face and the strange 
witch's eyes which gave her delicate beauty so 
uncommon and so Sibylline an air. 

*^ I wish I had. Mediums get well paid I 
should like to earn some money/* she said 
quickly. 

Oliver sat up straighter in his chair and said 
in some surprise : " But surely you're never hard 
upl You live very quietly, and there ought to 
be lashin's of pocket-money out of a thousand 
a year." 

" A thousand a year? " cried Iseult. 

" Yes, your mother has a thousand a year. I 
happen to know it," said Oliver quietly. 

" A thousand a year 1 Then where does it go 
to? Why, why last year we only spent five hun- 
dred and forty pounds, going to Dieppe and all I 
I know all about it. I do all the housekeeping, 
and pay the bills, and keep accounts in a proper 
book," cried Iseult in greater surprise. 

" Have I opened the cupboard in which the 
family skeleton reposes? " said Oliver, smiling. 
Then there came a sudden gleam in his eye, and 
he looked unkindly at the group round the me- 
dium. " I tell you what — ^perhaps, perhaps poets 
and nut eaters and the other devotees of diet 
and the arts are expensive friends. Art and diet 
and causes require support, and your mother has 
the kindest heart." 

" I wonder— oh, I wonder. How could I find 
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out? " said Iseult, and a dusky flush stained her 
warm pallor. " Perhaps it's the cheques mother 
writes herself. She never fills in the counterfoils 
as I do when I write out the cheques for the 
tradespeople. I don't like to ask her." 

" Her pass-book would show," said Oliver. 

" What's that? " said Iseult quickly. 

*' It's odd that a child of business like you 
shouldn't know," he said; and he explained to 
her the function of the pass-book. 

" I'll go to the bank to-morrow and get it 
and find out. And if they have been getting 
money from mother I'll stop it," said Iseult with 
an air of firm determination. 

" I'm afraid you won't find it easy," said 
Oliver. 

Theodore Pickersgill came across the room to 
them, holding a glass of whisky and soda in one 
hand, a sandwich in the other. " A marvellous 
glimpse behind the veil," he said in his well- 
oiled voice, rolling his protruding eyes to show 
how profoundly his emotional nature had been 
stirred. 

*' What veil? "said Oliver. 

" The veil that severs the houses of Life and 
Death," said the poet. 

** I thought you severed things with a knife 
or pair of scissors," said Oliver unkindly. 

The jioet frowned and said tartly with a sour 
smile : " Ah, the cold exactitude of the sculptor's 
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art. Our budding Gloconda here would not split 
hairs like that." 

" One of these days when you call me by the 
name of that ugly old woman I shall throw 
something at you — something hard, Mr. Pick- 
ersgill/' said Iseult with cold ferocity. 

The poet put the rest of the sandwich hastily 
into his mouth that he might pass his lily-white 
hand through his raven locks, and, looking from 
Iseult to the photograph of Leonardo's master- 
piece, he said somewhat thickly but with an air 
of bitter pain : " Ugly ? Ah, no. In a few years 
you will see with different eyes.'* 

For all answer Iseult looked at him like a 
witch ; and he turned hurriedly on his heel and 
went to the group round the medium. 

" You waste no kindness on some of your 
mother's guests," said Oliver. 

" He shouldn't be such an idiot," said Iseult 
firmly. 

The next day she set about her inquiry into 
the leakage in her mother's income. She was 
well known at the bank, had no difficulty in ob- 
taining her mother's pass-book, and hurried 
home with it. She saw at once that her mother's 
income was twelve hundred a year: three hun- 
dred pounds were paid into her account every 
quarter. Further examination justified Oliver of 
his shrewd conjecture. Mrs. Hatherley-Brcnt 
seemed to contribute to the poetry of England, 
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in the person of Theodore Pickersgill, to the 
tune of about two hundred and fifty a year. 
With a regularity hardly to be expected in one 
of the poetic temperament, he had had a cheque 
every month for the two years the bank-book 
covered. His was one of the first and one of 
the last names in it, and the cheques were some- 
times for twenty pounds, sometimes for twenty- 
five. To English painting Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
contributed every two months; at least at that 
interval Lionel Marly had a cheque. It was 
characteristic of his eccentric genius that they 
were cheques for odd sums such as £i6 85. 2^. 
or £13 1 1 J. 6i. The aspirations of England^s 
womanhood had not been ignored; there were 
quarterly cheques of £15 drawn to the order of 
Mrs. Sappho Busby. Dr. Munsterberg was but 
a recent acquaintance, yet the privilege of his 
growing friendship promised to prove costly: 
this month Mrs. Hatherley-Brent had contrib- 
uted £30 to the propagation of nut-eating and 
£20 the month before. Other lofty souls of her 
acquaintance had borrowed money with less con- 
scientious regularity, apparently in moments of 
inspiration. But never a week had gone by with- 
out some spirited friend rallying round her 
cheque-book. Together they had rallied round it 
to the tune of about six hundred and fifty pounds 
a year. 

Iseult was angry enough, but not surprised. 
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much less shocked. The proceeding was so ut- 
terly in keeping with the genius of her mother's 
friends, as she saw them, that she was rather 
inclined to reproach herself for not having sus- 
pected it sooner. She began at once to cast 
about how to stop the practice. She sat for a 
long while considering the matter in all its bear- 
ings. At the end of an hour she had found a 
plan and resolved to confer with Oliver about 
its execution. 

Accordingly, she wrote to him inviting him 
to come to tea next day. He came readily, and 
after tea she took him out into the garden of 
the square that they might confer without being 
interrupted. She gave him the pass-book, and 
he studied the record with serious care. 

Then he said, " What are you going to do? " 

" I'm going to stop it," said Iseult firmly. 
" Why, last winter I only spent about thirty 
pounds on poor people — helping them along till 
husbands got work, you know. And all the while 
these pigs were wasting the money. This winter 
I'll spend two hundred. It would make an aw- 
ful lot of difference round the bottom of Sey- 
mour Street" 

"Whatl Are you the Lady Bountiful of a 
slum ? " said Oliver. 

" No ; I only help them along a little — those 
who are hungry. One has to, you know. And 
I'm going to stop this — this waste." 
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" This kind of spoiling Is very difficult to 
stop," said Oliver. " These bad habits you pro- 
pose to eradicate are of long standing. Most 
of these people have been borrowing for years, 
and your mother's lending habit is equally old. 
How will you set about it ? " 

" Well, IVe a rather odd idea, but I think 
it might work because they're all so silly. 
Mother will do anything the spirits tell her, and 
the others are frightened of them. I'm going to 
pretend to be a medium — I know all about it, 
you know — and loose the spirits at them." 

** It certainly is an odd idea," said Oliver, 
smiling. ** But then they're just the odd people 
for an odd idea to work upon. All the same 
they're a thick-skinned lot, and it won't ^ut them 
off for long. You'll find it a good deal easier to 
cure a butcher-boy of kicking cats than to cure 
a poet of borrowing money." 

" I don't know about that. There was a lot 
more to that butcher-boy than there is to Theo- 
dore Pickersgill. Why, he doesn't amount to a 
row of beans I " said Iseult scornfully. 

" There's something in that. And he seems to 
have bled your mother of two hundred and fifty 
a year," said Oliver with a sigh. 

" Besides, you'll help me? " said Iseult. 

" Of course I will. Let's think it out," said 
Oliver. 

They were silent a while, thinking it out. 
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Presendy he said: " I tell you what; this is a 
financial matter; I should advise you to choose 
a spook of unblemished respectability to instruct 
your mother to get rid of these spongers — one 
of the more austere patriots of the French Rev- 
olution for example. St. Just would be rather 
good." 

• " Oh, I can't do that. Such a lot of the me- 
diums speak broken French, and they're gen- 
erally so poor 1 " 

" I see. Well, I have it. How would Rob- 
ert Emmet do? He was an austere Irish pa- 
triot." 

"That's much better. Mother's a home- 
ruler. She'll listen to an Irish patriot," said 
Iseult, and they set about working out the de- 
tails of the scheme. 

Iseult was not going to let the grass grow 
under her feet, and that very evening she said 
to her mother : " Mother, I fancy I'm develop- 
ing psychic powers." 

For once Mrs. Hatherley-Brent was thor- 
oughly awakened from her dream-like state. 

"What?" she cried. "Has my little girl 
heard the voices of the dwellers on the thresh- 
old?" 

" I had very strange feelings at Miss Greg- 
son's seance. I fancy a message is trying to come 
through me. But perhaps it's only fancy. Yet 
I feel as if I could go into a trance." 
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" What ! We must lose no time ! The phase 
may pass I We must hold a series of sittings at 
once I And we must hold them under the super- 
vision of one of the best mediums in London! 
We must have the first sitting to-morrow ! " said 
her mother, and she rose and got to her writing- 
table with uncommon briskness. 

Iseult would not hear of having a medium at 
the sitting, putting forward the very plausible 
objection that the controls might clash. But she 
said nothing against the inclusion of Landon 
Bedbeater, the spiritist expert, since she had 
little fear of his expertness. Her mother, in her 
turn, raised an objection against the inclusion of 
Oliver, on the ground that his unsympathetic 
presence might prevent the spirit, or spirits, 
fully manifesting themselves. Iseult overruled it 
firmly, declaring that she did not find him un- 
sympathetic, but that his presence would help 
her. 

"If that is so, the mysterious prompting must 
by no means be checked," said Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent, and she set about writing the letters. 

She appointed the next night for the sitting, 
and when she had written the letters she as- 
sumed a rapt air, and said : " How wonderful, 
how marvellous it will be, if my little girl be- 
comes the mouthpiece of the unseen world 1 
What messages we shall get 1 Through a virgin 
soull" 
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Iseult caught up the letters and hurried out to 
post them. « 

The next night the chosen band gathered to- 
gether in a state of lively, almost fluttering, ex- 
pectation, Theodore Pickersgill, Fiona Wilkin- 
son, Mrs. Sappho Busby — she found Sappho a 
name better suited to her high mission than the 
Sarah given her by her godfather and god- 
mothers — and Landon Bedbeater. They talked 
eagerly and jerkily with one another, and gazed 
askance at Oliver as if they feared that his 
white waistcoat would frighten away the 
spirits. 

With very little delay Landon Bedbeater as- 
sumed control of the sitting and bustled them 
into their places in the circle. Iseult chose to sit 
between Oliver Robinson and her mother, and 
a small table was set in front of her, with writ- 
ing materials on it, in case the spirits should 
wish to rap or write. The electric light was 
switched off, and a lighted candle, set in the 
farthest comer, gave a conveniently dim light. 
They joined hands and sat silent for a while. 
Then Landon Bedbeater began to sing in an ap- 
palling voice a spiritist hymn, and the others 
joined in it softly. After it, still getting into 
perfect harmony with one another, they talked 
softly; Theodore Pickersgill availing himself, as 
was his constant practice, of the fact that they 
were forced to listen, to deliver several impor- 
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tant, if not exactly new, statements concerning 
the True and the BeautifuL 

Then Iseult thought that the time had come 
to get to business, and she began to wriggle In 
her chair and gasp in the most approved medi- 
umistic fashion. Two or three of them cried: 
" She's going into a trance ! " 

Presently she was still, breathing heavily, and 
Landon Bedbeater said^ ** Have you come to 
us?" 

" Yes," said Iseult in the lowest, deepest voice 
she could command. 

" Who are you? " said Landon Bedbeater. 

" Robert Emmet the patriot," said Iseult. 

" This is very satisfactory — a new control al- 
together," said Landon Bedbeater; and he asked 
a string of questions, whether Robert Emmet 
had suffered any serious disadvantage on the 
astral plane from the abrupt cutting short of 
his physical life, in what region he was, in the 
exercise of what activities he spent his time, 
whether he could exercise any influence on Irish 
affairs. 

Had not Iseult heard many mediums asked 
such questions she might have been at a loss. 
As it was, she protested in the deep voice that 
these were secrets of the spirit world which she 
was not permitted to impart. Landon Bedbeater 
at last sank back in his chair heaving a deep sigh 
of disappointment. 
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Then Theodore Fickersgill, almost breaking 
the circle in the involuntary attempt to pass his 
lily-white hand through his raven locks, said: 
" Tell me, great patriot, can your eyes pierce the 
veil of the future?" 

"The dwellers on the threshold know no 
time," said Iseult, with a happy recollection of 
a favourite phrase of Landon Bedbeater. 

"Then, when will the world recognise the 
crass stupidity and malignancy of its hired crit- 
ics, and accord to its great ones their due meed 
of recognition?" 

"When you stop writing such stuff," said 
Iseult, without stopping to think. 

The wilting of the poet was manifest even in 
the dim light, as he collapsed, purple and gasp- 
ing, in his chair. 

A certain timourousness was awakened in 
others of the circle by this drastic exactness of 
statement, and there was a pause. Then Mrs. 
Sappho Busby cleared her throat and said, with 
a nervousness somewhat rare in her: "Tell me 
about woman! Is her triumph at hand? Will 
she soon sit in the House? " 

Robert Emmet seemed to pause; then he 
said : " She does sit in the House — a great deal 
too much. She'd be better for more exercise." 

Mrs. Sappho Busby snorted and said sternly : 
"You misapprehend me. Will she soon sit in 
the House of Commons as a member?" 
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" Not for years," said Iseult safely. 

" This is very depressing," groaned Mrs. 
Sappho Busby. 

"It is! It isl " said Theodore PickersgiU in 
warm assent. " I'm inclined to think that we are 
being mocked by a lower elemental." 

" I do not agree with you," said Landon Bed- 
beater. " From his firm though disappointing 
reticence I am convinced that we are in touch 
with the genuine Irish patriot." 

A wrangle followed, and Iseult cut it short 
by kicking the table once smartly. 

Then Dr. Munsterberg said : " I vant a ques- 
tion do ask." 

" Certainly; ask it," said Landon Bedbeater. 

" Dell me, Mr. Emmet, aboud my sysdem of 
diet. Ees England going to adopt eet, or ees 
eet nod?" 

" Not England — ^you should go to America 
— ^Western America," said Iseult, seizing a pos- 
sible chance of getting him well out of the coun- 
try. " It wants a new diet badly. It would jump 
at it." 

"Joomp? How joomp? Vhat ees joomp?" 
said the famous nut-eater. 

" He means that America will make haste to 
adopt your diet," Landon Bedbeater translated. 

" Dat ees vhat I have zaid alvays, alvays I " 
cried Dr. Munsterberg triumphantly. " Zese 
Engleesh are doo slow; zey have ze peeg-heed." 
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And he mumbled and gurgled for a couple of 
minutes. 

Then Fiona Wilkinson gushed : " As a fer- 
vent Home-Ruler, IVe always been in deep sym- 
pathy with your patriotic aspirations, Mr. Em- 
met. And tell me, am I not right in always 
waiting for the divine afflatus, the moment of 
ecstasy, before I put brush to canvas? Am I not 
right in provoking the ecstasy? " 

*' It makes no difference. Your painting is 
just the same after strong coffee as before it. 
You had better try something else," said Iseult 
with cruel candour. 

The fair to yellowish Fiona gasped and 
cried: " We are being deceived! Tm sure of it I 
It is an evil, mocking spirit, or else quite ig- 
norant ! " 

" Nonzense I Eet ees a goot spirid 1 A ver 
gootspirid! " thundered Dr. Munsterberg; and 
the young paintress said no more, but her wil- 
lowy, lathe-like form swayed, fidgeting, in her 
chair. 

It was characteristic of her devoted friends 
that they all of them satisfied their private curi- 
osity before giving Mrs. Hatherley-Brent a 
chance of asking a question. Now her turn had 
come, and she said: " Can you tell me if I am 
at last on the right path? Am I on the way to 
the completer life? " 

" You hinder your own progress," said Iseult, 
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"How? In what way?" said her mother 
eagerly. 

" You waste your time and money on these 
spongers/' said Iseult. 

"Spongers?" said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
faintly; and the circle stiffened itself in its chairs. 

" Yes. You gain nothing by helping to sup- 
port these silly people. They're no good to you, 
or art, or humanity, or anything. The money 
they bleed you of is wasted," said* Iseult. 

A' murmur of amazed indignation ran round 
the circle, and Theodore Pickersgill gasped: " I 
— I said it was a lower elemental 1 " 

"We are betrickenl Eet ees nod a good 
spirid 1 Eet ees von lying 1 " thundered Dr. 
Munsterberg. 

" He has borrowed £50 from you in two 
months. You were foolish ; he does not mean to 
pay it back," said Iseult. 

" Eet ees von lying ! I shall bay eet back — 
all ad immediate vonce — ven my brooder zend 
ze money next month 1 " roared Dr. Munster- 
berg. " Ve are hoombuggen 1 " 

" It sounds to me much more like the austere 
Irish patriot speaking his mind," said Oliver 
cheerily. 

" It is shameful — disgraceful that we should 
be so abused and insulted I I believe that the un- 
fortunate child is possessed by the devil I " cried 
Mrs. Sappho Busby. 
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" Gently 1 Gcndy ! On no account break the 
circle ! " cried Landon Bedbeater. ** This is one 
of the most important seances I have been at I 
The communications are actually practical I '' 

^' And no one could possibly know of those 
loans," said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent faintly. 

" Get rid of these spongers, men and women, 
too," said Iseult in her deep voice. 

" This is shameful — infamous I I will not sit 
here to be so maligned 1 " cried Mrs. Sappho 
Busby. And she sprang up and broke the 
circle. 

Iseult had scores of times heard the sitters at 
seances solemnly charged not to break the cir- 
cle whatever happened, since the shock might 
wreck the medium's health, and she knew ex- 
actly what to do. She let out an ear-piercing yell, 
kicked over the table, and began to writhe in her 
chair. 

"This is disgraceful of you, Mrs. Busby! 
Disgraceful! You know the conditions of a 
sitting perfectly ! " cried Landon Bedbeater, 
springing to Iseult's side. 

" I don't care ! I'm not going to sit still and 
be maligned by an elemental ! " said Mrs. Bus- 
by with heat. 

" But — ^but — I have lent you money. Robert 
Emmet is quite right," said Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent timidly. 

" Money which I shall certainly pay,'* said 
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Mrs. Sappho Busby with fine dignity, moving 
toward the door. 

" What's the matter? Oh, what's the matter? 
Oh, my head ! " moaned Iseult. 

Landon Bedbeater said firmly : ** You are 
weU — quite weU. You know you are quite well. 
You are convinced of it. Just think how well 
you are. Turn on the electric light, somebody. 
You are quite well." And standing in front of 
her he began to make mesmeric passes. 

Mrs. Hatherley-Brcnt hung over her. Oliver 
switched on the electric light. It showed the 
faces of Mrs. Sappho Busby, Theodore Pick- 
ersgill, and Dr. Munsterberg, very sullen and 
angry at the Irish patriot's discomfiting revela- 
tions. 

Instantly Iseult looked at them like a witch 
and writhed. 

" I must be going," said Mrs. Sappho Busby 
hastily. " But I wish it to be understood that I 
attach no importance — no importance whatever 
to these so-called communications." 

"No more do I — none whatever!" said 
Theodore Pickersgill. 

** Eet vas hoomboog — selly hoomboog," said 
Dr. Munsterberg. 

"I do 1 I attach great importance to them I 
And I have had the widest experience of these 
matters. And I will say again, Mrs. Busby, that 
I consider you have behaved disgracefuUy," 
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cried Landon Bedbeater who was beginning to 
perspire with his mesmeric efforts. 

The three of them shuffled out of the door 
with three respective airs of splendid but unim- 
pressive dignity. 

Iseult sat up and said : ^' I feel better. But 
what happened? Did the spirits really com- 
municate through me? " 

" They did, indeed, at least one did — Rob- 
ert Emmet the Irish patriot. It was the best 
sitting at which I have ever been present. The 
communications were practical — actually prac- 
tical. I shall write an account of it for the 
S. P. R. to-night," said Landon Bedbeater, rub- 
bing his mesmeric hands. 

" Won't it be rather libellous? " said Oliver. 

" I shall omit the names. You are to be con- 
gratulated, warmly congratulated on your pow- 
ers, young lady," said the great expert. 

" It was wonderful — ^wonderful," said Fi- 
ona Wilkinson with no great warmth of convic- 
tion. *' But I don't think Robert Emmet really 
understands the artistic temperament." 

" I'll never do it again. Did you hear how it 
made me scream? " said Iseult. 

"Did we hear? I should think we did?" 
said Fiona Wilkinson tartly; and Iseult thought 
that for the first time in her life she had heard 
her speak naturally. 

" That was entirely Mrs. Busby's fault. You 
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mustn't be discouraged by that/* said Landon 
Bedbeater. " You'll soon get over it and change 
your mind about sitting again." 

" Not on your lifel " said Iseult earnestly. 

" It was too terrible; your scream is ringing 
in my ears still," said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent. 
^' But in the cause of truth my little girl must 
be strong to endure." 

" I'll let somebody else be strong to endure," 
said Iseult firmly. 

" What you want is quiet — quiet. After a 
rest you'll see things very differently," said her 
mother. 

" Yes, I should like a little quiet. Perhaps if 
you took Mr. Bedbeater and Miss Wilkinson 
down to supper in the dining-room — ^it's all 
ready — smother, I should get all rig^t. Mr. 
Robinson will look after me for a while." 

"Yes, yes, that's what you want — a little 
quiet," said Landon Bedbeater readily; and 
Mrs. Hatherley-Brent took him and Fiona Wil- 
kinson down-stairs, discoursing as they went on 
the wonders they had witnessed. 

When the door closed behind them Iseult and 
Oliver looked at each other and laughed softly. 

" You did it admirably. You made every 
point," said Oliver. "And, of course, your 
scream and anguish at the breaking of the circle 
clinched the reality of the business, diough you 
did recover rather quickly." 
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" Do you think it will choke them off ? " 

" If anything would, it ought to. But they're 
a tenacious lot — especially, I should say, when 
the reward of tenacity is money." 

" Beastly limpets," said Iseult. 

" It really depends on your mother — ^whether 
she will dare to disregard the directions of the 
spirit-world," said Oliver thoughtfully. 

" Poor mother. I'm afraid they'll get round 
her somehow. If they do, I shall have to find 
some other way." 

" I expect you will — you're a wonderful 
child." 

" I shall be a woman soon — I'm fifteen and 
a half, you know," said Iseult with some pride. 

" There's no need to hurry. You're right as 
you arc," said Oliver. 

They were silent for a while, thoughtful. 
Then Iseult said: '^ I felt rather uncomfortable 
deceiving mother. But really I did it for her 
good of course." 

" You needn't worry about that at all. You 
did quite the right thing. You're bound to cure 
her of these people," said Oliver. 



CHAPTER FIVE 
ISEULT BUYS A STATUE 

ISEULT found her plan only partly suc- 
cessful. On the next Thursday evening the 
Circle was smaller; neither Mrs. Sappho 
Busby nor Dr. Munsterberg came. Theodore 
Pickersgill wore a gloomy, injured air, and 
when he passed his lily-white hand through his 
raven locks he passed it through them wearily. 
He was captious, too, in his talk, and even 
snubbed his constant admirer, Fiona Wilkinson. 
Once he went so far as to say that he was dis- 
illusioned with life. Iseult observed with some 
irritation that her mother tried to cheer and con- 
sole him. On the Saturday he and Lionel Marly 
came to tea with her. Iseult had gone out on a 
walk up to Hampstead, and only heard of their 
visit on her return. Had she known that they 
were coming she would have been at home and 
endured their conversation, every word of it. 
She would not have left her mother alone with 
them. She was annoyed, but not surprised, to 
learn from her mother's pass-book on the fol- 
l6win^ Wednesday that their visit had had prac- 
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tical results: Theodore Pickersgill had had a 
cheque for £25, Lionel Marly a cheque for 
£17 6s. 7 J. They had, with an admirable show 
of reason, persuaded her mother to disregard 
Robert Emmet's bidding by pointing out to her, 
as was plainly true, that an austere, eighteenth- 
century Irish patriot could hardly be expected to 
understand the free generosity prevailing among 
complex modems of the artistic temperament. 

This first failure only stiffened Iseult's resolve 
to stop their sponging; and Oliver's suggestion, 
when she told him of her failure, that she should 
save what she could from the wreck, gave her 
a fresh idea. She used the tradesmen's bills as 
the instruments of salvage. She was used to 
write out the cheques for them, and her mother 
was used to sign them dreamily without looking 
at the amounts. Accordingly, the butcher's bill 
being £3 lis. 4^., Iseult wrote out a cheque for 
£15 lis. 4^., and so stored away twelve golden 
sovereigns saved from the clutches of the high- 
souled. She treated the rest of the bills with the 
same financial deftness, with the result that she 
rescued eighty-seven pounds in the first month 
of the quarter, and by the end of the second 
had her mother's bank account so depleted that 
Mrs. Hatherley-Brent was informed by the 
manager that her account was overdrawn. As 
Iseult had hoped, she proved too timid to lend 
Theodore Pickersgill the twenty pounds he 
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asked for that month. He was deeply wounded ; 
he felt as if his life was being uprooted from its 
foundations, so used had he grown to share, in 
his broad-minded, artistic fashion, Mrs. Hkther- 
ley-Brent's income with her. And it was in great 
soreness of spirit that he denied himself the 
many luxuries in which his own income of two 
hundred and fifty a year, unsupplemented by this 
generous practice, did not permit him to indulge. 

Iseult was pleased by her success, but she did 
not look for it to be always as great. She re^ 
solved to be content with rescuing three hundred 
a year, and Oliver applauded her wise modera- 
tion. On the Thursday on which she informed 
him of this resolve he showed himself listless 
and dispirited, and on the next Thursday and 
the next he did not come; and she neither saw 
him nor heard from him during the three weeks. 
Naturally, she grew anxious about him, and 
found that his sudden passing out of her life left 
a great gap in it. She began to fear that he had 
tired of the Circle and had lost his friendly in- 
terest in her. Then on the third Thursday she 
learned the even more disquieting reason of his 
absence. 

There had been some exceedingly noble and 
oft-repeated babble about art for art's sake. At 
the end of it Lionel Marly said with joyful tri- 
umph: " It is indeed gratifying to find that we 
are all of one mind for once. If Robinson had 
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been here there would have been the usual dis- 
cordant voice." 

** His is a,- truly bourgeois spirit," said Theo- 
dore Pickersgill with his favourite gesture. 

" I fear that Mr. Robinson is a Philistine at 
heart," said Fiona Wilkinson. " Look at the 
way he dresses — he might be a stockbroker. 
His close-cropped hair and evening dress posi- 
tively grate on my nerves — not a floying line 
anywhere. He doesn't even relieve it by avail- 
ing himself of the possibilities of the cravat." 
And she cast a glance of languishing admiration 
on Theodore Pickersgill, whose flowing black 
bow sprawled bat-like over his chest. 

*' He dresses like a gentleman," said Iseult 
with a very cold incisiveness, making her first 
contribution to the evening's talk. 

"A gentleman! To dress like a gentleman I 
What an ideal I " cried Lionel Marly, who was 
a devout believer in the picturesqueness of the 
flannel shirt, and wore one, apparently the same 
one, on all occasions. And he laughed his curi- 
ous, crowing laugh. 

** At any rate he looks clean," said Iseult even 
more coldly; and she cast an unkind look at the 
painter's hands. 

" I should like to see his work — I should like 
to see it. Some one told me that it was good. 
But I cannot believe it; it would show more 
clearly in his appearance," said Herbert Pig- 
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gott, a long-haired architect always teeming 
with glorious ideas, but never entrusted by any 
one with the building of a house. 

*^ I fancy we are not going to see Robinson 
yet awhile, perhaps never," said Theodore Pick- 
ersgill slowly in his well-oiled voice, with a dark, 
mysterious air. 

" Why not? " said Iseult quickly. 

** I fancy that Robinson is going under,'* said 
the poet with oily satisfaction. " We poets have 
instincts which reveal to us things the bulk of 
the world misses. I have observed that for 
weeks he has been very hungry. I have seen him 
punish — ^to use a vulgar but expressive word — 
our hostess's sandwiches. I saw him on Tuesday 
wearing a very downcast air. I am sure that he 
is hard up, very hard up, and I should not won- 
der if that meticulous evening-dress, which ex- 
cites the admiration of our budding Gioconda 
here, were in pawn. Till he gets it out, if my 
conjecture be correct, we shall not see him ; and 
for my part, I cannot find it in my heart to 
grieve much. I have never thought highly of 
his senses of beauty. And I can only tolerate 
that whole-souled devotion to our sacred mis- 
tress, Art, which finds expression in every detail 
of a man's character and life, in every thought 
and word— even in his dress. Miss Fiona is 
right; her womanly instinct has pierced the veil. 
Oliver Robinson is conventional at heart." 
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He returned Fiona Wilkinson^s languishing 
glance, and passed his lily-white hand through 
his raven locks. 

" I agree with you ; I agree with both of you. 
Robinson is a Philistine, and out of place among 
us. If he goes under we shall bear up,*' said 
Lionel Marly. 

Iseult looked from one to the other with furi- 
ous eyes. It enraged her that, after sponging 
for years on her mother, they should show this 
unkindly pleasure at another man's distress. She 
felt that they had base, little minds. 

"Dear, dearl I'm sorry to hear that Mr. 
Robinson is in trouble," said Mrs. Hatheriey- 
Brent. 

A faint frown darkened the poet's face, and 
he wished he had been more reticent. He was 
far from wishing to divert the grateful and ap- 
parently dwindling stream of Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent's bounty into yet another channel. 

He rolled his protruding eyes emotionally 
and said in his well-oiled voice : ** Dear lady, 
your ready response of sympathy is charming. 
But when so many strenuous devotees of art 
need a helping hand, is it well to dissipate your 
powers of helping them by helping her luke- 
warm and conventional followers? " 

" There is that of course," said Mrs. Hath- 
erley-Brent doubtfully. " But Mr. Robinson is 
an old family friend." 
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"/ have no family but art," said the poet 
with a beautiful humility. 

" An admirable sentiment," sigbed Fiona 
Wilkinson ; and the talk drifted once more to the 
exacting nature of art's daim upon the artist. 

£ut Iseult gave It less attention than ever; 
she had no thought for anything but Oliver's 
plight, and she waited with extreme patience for 
the gathering to disperse. It seemed as if it 
never would break up, but at last the Circle be- 
gan to dribble slowly out. 

The moment the door closed behind the last 
of them she said to her mother: " Can't you do 
something to help Mr. Robinson, mother?" 

" Oliver Robinson? Ah, yes; he is hard up," 
said her mother dreamily. Then she woke up 
a little and added : " Yes, I should like to help 
him. But — but I don't quite see how to do it. 
It will be difficult. If it were one of our more 
intimate friends it would be easy enough. They 
realise so thoroughly the freedom of cama- 
raderie that people of the artistic temperament 
arc a race apart, and can receive help from one 
another freely. But Mr. Robinson is diflFerent. 
If I offered to lend him money he would cer- 
tainly refuse it — he might even resent it." 

" Oh, no, he wouldn't resent it. He's not 
silly," said Iseult. 

'' But he wouldn't accept it; and so I should 
not help him," said her mother. 
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Iseult knitted her brow in anxious thought as 
she cudgelled her brains for some method of 
helping her friend; then her face cleared, and 
she said: "Couldn't you buy one of his stat- 
ues?" 

"That would be a way. But unfortunately 
my bank account is overdrawn. I had a letter 
from the manager. I could not let Theodore — 
I can't think how it has happened. I must look 
into it. At any rate there will be no money in 
the bank for the next ten days, when my quar- 
terly money is paid in," said her mother with a 
worried air. 

" I have some housekeeping money," said 
Iseult. 

" Statues are costly things," said her mother. 

Again Iseult knitted her brow, and again her 
face cleared as she said : " I dare say he'd sell it 
us on the instalment system." 

" It would never do to approach an artist 
with such an essentially commercial proposal I " 
cried her mother with a shocked air. 

** Well, may I try to help him? " said Iseult. 

" Yes, yes; and perhaps you could do it bet- 
ter than I. You are far more intimate with him 
than I am. Yes, yes; it will be best for you to 
try." 

" Very well, mother, I will," said Iseult. 

Mrs. Hatherley-Brent fidgeted in her chair, 
opened her mouth and shut it, and at last said : 
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"Er — could you — could you let me have 
twenty pounds out of the — er — housekeeping 
money?" 

"For Theodore Pickersgill?" said Iseult 
quickly. 

"How? How did you guess it? What a 
strange child you are! " cried Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent. 

" Oh, I know what Robert Emmet told you," 
said Iseult. 

" I was afraid Oliver would tell you," said 
her mother with a sigh. 

"Aren't you afraid to go on giving Theo- 
dore Pickersgill money after what Robert Em- 
met said?" 

" I do not think that an austere Irish pa- 
triot can understand the beautiful camaraderie 
which prevails among those gifted with the ar- 
tistic temperament to-day," said her mother with 
exaltation. 

" Now that was very clever of them I " cried 
Iseult. " I wondered how they had got round 
you, mother. But it must have been Lionel 
Marly's idea — the fat Theodore hasn't the 
brains to invent it I " 

" Get round me I The fat Theodore I " gasped 
Mrs. Hatherley-Brent. "Oh^ where does my 
little daughter learn this dreadful language? 
The fat Theodore 1 What a way to speak of a 
distinguished genius 1 " 
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" But he IS fat — ^really," said Iseult. 

"Fat? What is the envelope? Think how 
deeply he feels ! " cried her mother. 

**He does talk," said Iseult. "But aren't 
you afraid to give him money? Surely the spir- 
its know best." 

" That's what I feel," said her mother plain- 
tively. " It worries me rather." 

" I shouldn't risk it," said Iseult. 

"No; perhaps not. But yet, after all, the 
claims of the camaraderie of the elect people of 
the kingdom of sentiment. Oh, I must go on 
sharing with them 1 " cried her mother. 

" Of course, if you must," said Iseult pa- 
tiently. 

" And can you let me have twenty pounds out 
of this housekeeping money? " 

" Oh, no. You say statues are expensive 
things. And it's so much more important to help 
Mr. Robinson," said Iseult, and with some haste 
she bade her mother good-night and escaped 
up-stairs. 

She was long getting to sleep, for she was 
harried by visions of Oliver enduring the ag- 
onies of starvation. She awoke very impatient 
to go to his aid, but restrained her impatience 
till half-past ten, and then, filling her purse 
with money, set out for his studio at Chelsea. 
It seemed a very long journey. 

She found the studio, rang the bell, and sud- 
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denly turned very shy. It was a feeCng to which 
she was quite unused, and she was examining 
this new state of mind with some astonishment 
when Oliver opened the door. She forgot her 
shyness, and her anxious eyes scrutinised his 
face. Certainly it was thin, but it lacked the hol- 
low cheeks and sunken eyes of starvation, and 
there was no appearance of effort in the pleased 
smile with which he welcomed the sight of her. 

" What kind wind blew you here? " he said 
in a voice quite free from the faintness whidi 
comes of lack of food. 

*'How do you do?" said Iseult, shaking 
hands with a sigh of relief. 

" I'm awfully pleased to see you. Come in. 
Let me lead the way," said Oliver, and he 
ushered her into his studio. 

** I began to think you must be ill or some- 
thing. I haven't seen you for so long." 

" No, I'm not ill. I'm only in a state of re- 
treat, paying my devotions to the great god- 
dess Economy. The shadow will pass, as it has 
passed before," said Oliver cheerfully. " But sit 
down. This easy chair is quite comfortable." 

Iseult sat down in it and, letting her eyes rest 
with a good deal of pleasure on his face, said: 
" Theodore Pickersgill said you were hard-up." 

** These poets are astute. Did the idea please 
him very much ? " 

" A good deal,'* said Iseult gravely. 
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Oliver laughed. " Confound his impudence ! " 
he said. ** Still as long as he didn't pity me I 
don't mind. And since it has procured me the 
pleasure of a visit from you, for I take it that 
you came to see what a hard-up sculptor looks 
like, I forgive him his astuteness." 

" I didn't come for anything of the kind! " 
said Iseult with some indignation. 

** Of course you didn't. I've no business to 
tease my best and only friend," said Oliver. 

Iseult smiled at him and said : '' I like you to 
say that. What I came for was that mother 
wants to buy one of your statues. She likes to 
have some of the work of all her friends," she 
added hurriedly. 

" Now, that was your idea. You heard that 
I was hard-up, and you hit on this way of help- 
ing me," said Oliver. 

" Mother likes to have something of all her 
friends' work," said Iseult, looking at him with 
very limpid eyes. " I said I would come and 
chose one of your statues for her." 

Oliver shook his head. " You're a very 
thoughtful young woman, and I'm quite sure 
that you're an excellent friend," he said. 

" I've not had much practice. I — I don't 
think I ever had a friend — a real friend." 

" I've not had many, and those are either 
abroad or out of London. I tell you what. 
Shall we swear the oath of eternal friendship? " 
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" I should like us to be friends — ^awfully," 
said Iseult, and her eyes shone on him. " But I 
shouldn^t think It was much good swearing an 
oath about it. If you're friends you don't want 
one, I should think." 

'* For a young woman you have an astound- 
ing intelligence," said Oliver with conviction. 
" And friends we'll be without it." 

They looked at one another earnestly, smil- 
ing. 

"That's all right," said Iseult "And if 
you're ever hard-up again you'll tell me. 
Mother always says that the elect people of the 
kingdom of sentiment should share with one 
another. I'm not one of course, but you're a 
sculptor, so you must be, and I'll see that mother 
shares with you." 

Oliver laughed gently. 

" You will tell me, won't you? " said Iseult. 
" Friends don't have any secrets from one an- 
other you know." 

" I fear they do, sometimes," said Oliver. 

" Oh, well, I shall find out all right," said 
Iseult. " Now about this statue : mother wants 
to have one but she can't pay for it all at once, 
and my idea was that she should buy it on the 
instalment system if you didn't mind." And she 
looked at him anxiously. 

" I'd much rather be paid like that," said 
Oliver. 
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"That's aU right," said Iscult, rising. " FU 
look at them.*' 

The studio was a very charming room, sim- 
ply decorated, so that the eye was not dis- 
tracted from the half-dozen marble figures set 
about it. The floor was covered with matting, 
and on the matting, one before the hearth, one 
in the middle of the room, were two Oriental 
rugs of dim hues. There were seven or eight 
sketches very modern in feeling, the work of 
friends in Rome and Paris, on the walls. A 
Rodin bronze was on the mantelpiece. The 
comfortable easy chairs, and the large well- 
padded couch, covered with soft cushions, 
showed that Oliver did not carry simplicity to 
any extravagant point of discomfort. More- 
over, the studio was amazingly tidy and clean 
for the studio of a sculptor. Sculpture is not an 
art that lends itself to tidiness. 

Iseult went slowly from figure to figure. Such 
was the humanising influence of the Circle on 
her that, confronted by a work of art, she was 
wont to assume a contemptuous and despiteful 
attitude. She was, however, disposed to view 
with indulgence the work of Oliver, and it inter- 
ested her at once. In the first place it made a 
strong personal appeal to her, seeing that the 
figures were all young girls at most a year or 
two older than herself. And then her natural 
taste, though she had resolutely refused to ac- 
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cept the ideas and opinions of the Circle, had in 
spite of herself been cultivated to no small de- 
gree, much on the principle that the constant 
dropping of water wears away stone. She per- 
ceived, dimly, that two or three of the figures 
were of genuine distinction, of uncommon beauty 
of form, and extraordinarily instinct with vivid 
life. She saw the life in them clearly enough; 
the effect on her of their other qualities was to 
charm her in a somewhat indefinite fashion. 
Most of all she liked the figure of a young girl, 
standing in the place of honour and the best 
light, at the end of the room. She made up her 
mind that that was the statue she would buy, ^f 
the price of it were within the range of her 
mother's purse. 

When she had looked at all the figures care- 
fully she came back to it and said: *' I like this 
one best." 

" Then you like the best, best," said Oliver. 
" That's the best thing I've done yet In it I 
have got nearest to the expression of my idea 
of Diana as a young girl." 

'' It is Diana, is it? I thought it was from the 
crescent moon. But generally she has a bow and 
quiver." 

*' Oh, she hasn't yet become a huntress," said 
Oliver. 

Iseult stood looking at it; then she said slowly 
and in a tone of regret : " Yes, I do like it. It's 
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awfully nice. But Vm afraid it would cost too 
much." 

^* I did all I could to persuade a dealer to 
give me seventy-five pounds for it last week, and 
he wouldn't," said Oliver. 

" Only seventy-five pounds I " cried Iseult 
joyfully. Then she shook her head and said: 
^' No, that isn't enough. It would be taking an 
unfair advantage." 

"Of what?" cried Oliver. 

" Of your being hard-up," said Iseult. 

" But seventy-five pounds is what I ask for 
it," said Oliver. 

Iseult shook her head and said : ^' No, it isn't 
fair. Mother must give you a hundred pounds 
for it. I'm not sure that that's enough. But it's 
either a hundred pounds for this one or seventy- 
five for one that isn't as good." 

" Is a man to be bullied in his own studio ? " 
cried Oliver. 

" If it's good for you, of course I shall," said 
Iseult, smiling at him. " And, besides, it is going 
to be paid for in instalments, and that makes a 
difference." 

" That's understood — the instalments," he 
said, yielding. " I shall be glad for your mother 
to have it. You saw it at once. Besides, I shall 
see it myself sometimes in your house. If I had 
sold it to the dealer I should probably never 
have seen it again." 
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" Yes, you'll sec it, and I should think you 
would like tb. It must be hard to work hard at 
a thing and never to see it again. . Tm to pay 
the first forty pounds now, and twenty pounds 
a month for three months." 

She drew out her purse and, taking from it 
three ten-pound notes and ten sovereigns, laid 
them on the table. 

As Oliver took them up and put them in his 
pocket, he said : " This is an awfully good way 
of being paid. If I had the hundred pounds in 
a lump I should absolutely waste about forty of 
it. One ought always to be paid like this. It's 
really a great relief, too, to have the money. I 
was beginning to think I should have to write 
to my Cousin Lyminge for some. He's an odd 
sort of cousin ; he dislikes me very much because 
I'm his heir, and he dislikes me very much be- 
cause I'm a sculptor. He thinks that the scheme 
of things is radically wrong because he has an 
heir at all, and he thinks his heir is radically 
wrong because he's not a hardened sportsman. 
But, disliking me as he does, he would none the 
less make me a handsome allowance if I would 
lead the life of that hardened sportsman or of 
a political busybody. As it is he won't make me 
any allowance at all. Still I would have worried 
a hundred out of him. But how's the Circle you 
are so cruelly starving? " 

Iseult sank down into an easy chair, and they 
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discussed at some length the latest noble thought 
of the Circle and its present financial position. 
They were still talking of it when the bell rang, 
and Oliver went to the door. He came back 
ushering in a short, round man who wore in its 
ripest perfection that air of pompous prosperity 
which sooner or later afflicts those who make 
their money as parasites on the arts. 

He looked at Iseult with an expectant air, as 
one waiting to be introduced, but since Oliver 
showed no signs of performing that ceremony 
he turned his eyes to the Diana and said: *' Fve 
come to take another look at that figger, Mr. 
Robinson. In fact, being in the neighbourhood, 
I've come to offer you sixty pounds for it — 
sixty pounds." And he chinked gold, or silver, 
in his trousers pocket in a very alluring fashion. 

At once Oliver retorted by chinking gold in 
his trousers pocket; then he said: " I'm afraid 
you're too late, Mr. Mossop. The Diana is 
sold." 

"Sold?" said Mr. Mossop sharply, and he 
looked blank. 

" Yes, I fear you have lost the chance of a 
lifetime," said Oliver with an agreeable smile. 

Mr. Mossop snorted. Then he said solemnly : 
" You young fellers value your work too high. 
I'm always telling you of it — always." 

** I know," said Oliver. " Your high opinion 
of it begins only after it has been transferred to 
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your ownership. Then, I am told, it rises higher 
than ours." 

'' Business is business. What's the good of 
having a poor opinion of a thing youVe got to 
sell? " said Mr. Mossop. " But as I am here, 
the Diana isn't the only thing you have to sell. 
Now what about this figger of Psyche. It is a 
Psyche I suppose. I'll give you fifty pounds 
for it." 

'* It's no good talking to me in fifties and six- 
ties to-day. Perhaps it never will be again. The 
Diana is going into a very artistic quarter. It 
may mean recognition; it certainly ought too, 
and I must hold my work for a rise. The only 
sums I can hear of to-day are hundreds — ^rich, 
round hundreds." 

Mr. Mossop assumed an air of disgusted sad- 
ness, and said reproachfully : " That's your 
weakness, Mr. Robinson. You're too eager after 
the money. What does an artist who is an artist 
want to be greedy for money for? He gets fame 
and glory — he oughtn't to want money, too." 

Iseult saw that Oliver's eyes were shining on 
Mr. Mossop; he seemed to be gloating ovec 
him. 

" I'm not like that," said Oliver. " The fame 
and the glory can look after themselves. They're 
merely matters of luck. When my work is done 
as well as I can do it I want my full share of 
any money that's going." 
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" That's not the proper spirit in an artist,** 
said Mr. Mossop, shaking his head sadly. 
*' And I ought to know; IVe had dealings with 
scores of them. Them as goes for the money 
never does the great things. Fame, Mr. Robin- 
son, fame is what you ought to go for.** 

" And famine is what I should find. No, I*m 
not bothering about fame, as long as I get the 
work right. But I'm going to bother about get- 
ting my share of the money, because I must have 
money to be able to work.** 

" Well, it ain't the spirit of the real artist,'* 
said Mr. Mossop stubbornly. *' Now, Harold 
PoUifex, *e was a real artist *e was. Whatever I 
offered 'e would say: * Right you are, Mossop, 
and it was over.* Ah, an artist and a gentle- 
man was Harold PoUifex.** 

" He was; and everyone is recognising it now. 
And they*re talking of digging him up out of 
his pauper*s grave and burying him in the Ab- 
bey. You ought to go to his funeral, Mossop; 
you made a good many thousands out of Har- 
old PoUifex,'* said Oliver. 

" Of course I shall go to his funeral if it*s a 
public one. But what's the good of talking 
about thousands, Mr. Robinson ? He was never 
a seUer till he'd been dead ten years. Many a 
time I've looked at them pictures I bought 
from him, and asked myself if I should ever see 
my money back." 
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" Oh, come, Mossop 1 What about the eleven 
hundred my uncle gave you for the Ariadne? 
That was twenty years ago — long before PoUi- 
fex died. You never gave PoUifex eleven hun- 
dred for all you had from him." 

" Your uncle ! Was old Lord Lyminge your 
uncle?" cried Mr. Mossop. 

" Yes, and I was wondering what you meant 
by hinting that I was not a gentleman wnen, as 
long as my cousin does not marry, I am heir to 
a peerage," said Oliver, and he smiled wickedly 
at Mr. Mossop. 

" Why I I never dreamed it 1 " gasped the 
worthy man. " If you'd only told me that, 
there'd never have been any difference between 
us about a fiver — ^no, nor about a tenner either! 
Lord, how ignorant you artists are of art — Eng- 
lish art. Why, I've got half a dozen customers 
who would give a good price for anything done 
by an heir to a peerage, just to be able to point to 
it and say : ' That's the work of Lord Lyminge 
that is to be.' And we've been haggling, so to 
speak, about fivers. Why — why — it's waste — 
sheer waste 1 I — I've only had two things of 
yours, and I didn't do well out of them com- 
pared with what I might have done if I'd known 
this." He pulled out a cheque-book and a foun- 
tain pen. " Let's see, you offered me the pick of 
these here figgers. What'U you take for the lot 
— ^barring the Diana? One, two, three — four 
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— five; yes, five. Shall we say two hundred and 
be done with it?" 

" Don't let's be rash," said Oliver. " Let's 
talk quietly like sensible men of business about 
this figure you call Psyche and a hundred 
guineas." 

" That's itl That's it," said Mr. Mossop in 
a tone of violent bitterness. " Give one of you 
artists a hinch and he takes a hell ! No, no, say 
seventy now. Why if I hadn't let it out like a 
fool, being taken by surprise, you'd never have 
known what a difference your being a heir to a 
peerage makes ! Let's say seventy pounds and be 
done with it." 

" No, I cannot bear to earn your contempt 
as a patron of the arts by not having a full 
share of the proceeds of the exploiting of this 
new quality in my work. We'll say that your 
discovery is worth a fiver. I think that that 
estimate is truly business-like," said Oliver, 
laughing. 

Mr. Mossop seemed to blush with shame for 
Oliver's greed ; at any rate he grew very red in 
the face. He argued and protested, but Oliver 
only laughed, and pointed out that any dealer 
in London would evidently buy his work at a 
good price when they learned its extraordinary 
saleable quality. After a long and arduous dis- 
cussion, Mr. Mossop was dragged up to eighty- 
five pounds, and perspired freely at that as he 
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wrote out the cheque. Having written it out, he 
showed his splendid business endurance by pro- 
posing to set about the acquisition of another 
statue then and there. But Oliver declared him- 
self to be unequal to another struggle at the 
moment, since he was not in Mr. Mossop's mag- 
nificent condition for business, and bidding him 
come on the morrow for another turn at it 
ushered him out of his rooms. 

He came back laughing, and as he folded 
Mr. Mossop's cheque he said: " Well, that's the 
first time one of my works has brought me from 
a dealer more than the cost of the block of 
marble out of which I carved it. But I did enjoy 
the battle with Mossop 1 " 

" Then I haven't paid you nearly as niuch for 
the Diana as I ought to," said Iseult quickly. 
" You must take it back and sell it to Mr. Mos- 
sop. He will give you ever so much more for 
it than for this figure." 

" Oh, no, you won't," said Oliver, smiling at 
her. " That bargain is settled and done with. I 
am not going to lose the Diana for ever. And 
I tell you what, you are a wonderful mascot. 
You have brought me this splendid luck. I 
should never have argued with this grand Mos- 
sop if I hadn't wanted to show you his beauties 
of mind and character, and so I should never 
have revealed the unique selling quality of my 
work." 
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" Fm very glad of that," said Iscult. " But 
about the Diana — you must take it back — 
really." 

" I won't, and that's flat," said Oliver firmly. 
" But I tell you what. Perhaps I ought to make 
you a present of it for having sold the other 
figure so well for me." And he put his hand in 
his pocket and drew it out full of money. 

"Oh, no!" cried Iseult. 

" Very well, then that matter is closed. We 
arc now confronted with the question where 
shall we lunch. What do you say to the Carl- 
ton?" 

" No, no I " said Iseult. " What's the good of 
your getting out of being hard-up if you go and 
waste money as soon as you get it ? " 

" A Solomon I " said Oliver, laughing. 

" I'd much rather have lunch with you here. 
It's more friendly." 

" Here? " said Oliver doubtfully. " Well, if 
that is your fancy we must go forth and shop." 

" I should like that," said Iseult, and her 
eyes shone. 

Accordingly, Oliver found a basket, and they 
went forth into the King's Road and bought 
food for lunch. Oliver insisted that it must be 
food worthy of the occasion of her first lunch- 
ing with him, and that it must be also a celebra- 
tion of his glorious victory in the business 
battle with the grand Mossop. They were lucky 
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enough to get a bowl of Turtle soup, for the 
first course, an aspic of prawns, a brace of 
cold young grouse and a salad, and half a 
dozen peaches for dessert. Intent on celebrat- 
ing, Oliver would have bought half a dozen im- 
perial pints of champagne, but Iseult was firm, 
and he was content with two. Loaded with 
lunch they went back to the studio. Iseult 
helped him set out the table and warm the soup, 
took a lesson in the art of making salad dress- 
ing, and then they fell to. She enjoyed the lunch 
exceedingly. The dishes and the glass of cham- 
pagne were new to her simple experience, since 
all the Brent money which had been spent on 
luxuries had been spent on them by Theodore 
Pickersgill and Lionel Marly for their unshared 
personal pleasure. The wine, too, made Oliver's 
talk about the Circle more amusing to her than 
ever, and the strong feeling of enjoying his in- 
timacy was most pleasant of all. After lunch she 
sat on the kitchen table and took a lesson from 
him in the other difficult art of making coffee. 

They came back into the studio and, settling 
down into easy chairs, talked till far into the 
afternoon. Oliver, delighting in so eager and 
sympathetic a listener, was drawn on to talk of 
his work, of his studies abroad, of his slow mas- 
tery of the intractable marble. Then he talked 
of the many difficulties which the sculptor has to 
overcome, of how each block of marble had 
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meant a sacrifice of a portion of his slender 
patrimony. Always the irresistible desire to see 
his creative idea expressed in its proper form 
had driven him to the sacrifice. Talking of mar- 
ble awoke in him the desire for another block 
of it, and at last, when Iseult said with a sigh 
that she must be going, he said that he would 
go to town with her to look at some blocks. 
They cleared the lunch table, and rode on a bus 
to Piccadilly. He took her to tea in Bond Street, 
and after it they went their separate ways. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
ISEULT AGAIN HELPS. OLIVER 

ON the next Tuesday the Diana was 
brought to the house in Bloomsbury 
Square and set in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Hatherley-Brent admired it: it won from 
her at least five minutes' unwavering attention. 
At the end of her scrutiny she said: *' It is won- 
derful that a man who has his hair cut so short 
as Oliver Robinson should have created such a 
beautiful idea." 

Iseult herself found that the figure grew on 
her; she found it more beautiful than she ex- 
pected when, on its arrival, she saw it for the 
second time; and every time she looked at it 
afresh she found new beauties in it. It seemed 
likely to be a joy to her for weeks. She was 
eager for the coming of Thursday evening that 
she might see how the Circle reconciled the 
statue with its distrust and dislike of Oliver. 
When its less distinguished members who al- 
ways arrived earliest came on Thursday night, 
one after another they went to the statue and 
looked at it, and stood looking at it, not feeling 
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it quite safe to express their opinions of it 
till Theodore Pickersgill or Lionel Marly had 
given them a lead. 

Then Theodore Pickersgill arived, came at 
once to the statue, and said, with unfortunate 
haste, "Ah, a beautiful thing! '* 

His words let loose a chorus of praise. Fiona 
Wilkinson, who since her entrance had fluttered 
round and round the statue like a voluminous 
but excited dove, rose in her eulogy almost to 
the height of lyrical ecstasy. She ended, how- 
ever, by saying: " And to think that we should 
have so misjudged Mr. Robinson I '' 

"What! Is this Robinson's work?" said 
the poet sharply ; and Iseult saw his face darken 
with a frown. 

Then Mrs. Sappho Busby, who had come 
back for the first time since the seance, joined 
the group, sniffed loudly, and said: "This dis- 
play of unclothed limbs does nothing to further 
the higher aspirations of woman." 

Fiona Wilkinson took her up and debated the 
question from a very lofty point of view indeed. 
In the middle of their discussion Lionel Marly 
came, took a brief view of the statue, and said : 
"Sculpture? A poor, miserable art. It docs 
not really lend itself to impressionism. Too 
much detail." 

Then Theodore Pickersgill took a step for- 
ward, and with his favourite gesture made his 
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ex cathedra pronouncement; he said: **This is 
not the Diana of the Greeks. It lacks repose. 
Both Phidias and Praxiteles would have shud- 
dered at the restlessness of this figure. It is mod- 
em — distinctly modem. Sculpture docs not 
lend itself to modernity." 

With a readiness which did her infinite credit, 
Fiona Wilkinson chimed in : *' I find it laddng. 
It does not convey to me the impression of an 
ecstatic grip of the ideal. There is — there is a 
touch of the earth about it. It is not wholly of 
the empyrean." 

Augustus Scarlett, the cultured drysalter, said 
with modest firmness : " I am as open-minded 
as most men ; but I must say that this is not the 
kind of thing I care for. A statue should be to 
my thinking, if I may say so, more ample." 

" Oughtn't statues to be alive? " said Iseult. 

" That is just what I complain of — ^just what 
I complain of," said Theodore Pickersgill 
quickly. ** Phidias and Praxiteles did not seek 
to express life. Ideal beauty " 

" Oh, come now, Pickersgill, don't traduce 
the immortals," said Oliver, who had just come 
in in time to catch the poet's last words. 

" I was not traducing them 1 " cried the poet 
with some heat. " The Greek sculpturers aimed 
always at ideal beauty. I find the life in this 
figure excessive." 

" Well, if you'd studied as many of their 
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statues as I have, I think youM have noticed 
that they did not aim at dead ideal beauty by 
any means. And as for the life in this figure 
being excessive, I took it that the life in a young 
goddess, a huntress, would be in excess of the 
life in a human girl." 

"Yes, yes; the modem spirit — ^the modem 
spirit," said the poet, dismissing it with a sad, 
languid contempt. 

" Well, I do live in the twentieth century," 
said Oliver. 

" The twentieth century ! " said the poet, 
with a fine, ineffable scorn. 

"And after all, the gods are the children 
of men," said Oliver thoughtfully. " As man 
changed, he changes his gods. The modern note 
is energy; and the modern gods will be active 
gods. The new humanism demands it." 

"This is very trying," said Theodore Pick- 
ersgill; he strode away to the other end of the 
room, and the Circle drifted after him, leaving 
Oliver and Iseult beside the Diana. 

" I like that about energy," said Iseult. 

" It only just occurred to me. But I think 
there's something in it," said Oliver. "We'll 
think it out and talk it over." 

" And I like the Diana more and more," said 
Iseult, and her eyes swept over it gratefully. 

" Then it grows on you, does it? " said Oli- 
ver eagerly. " That's all right." 
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He was In high spirits; for he told her that 
not only had he sold another statue to Mr. Mos- 
sop, but he had found a block of nlarble of such 
an excellence that the mere stimulation of pos- 
sessing it was clarifying an idea for a statue he 
had had in mind for some months. He had 
already been working at some drawings, and he 
believed that in ten days or a fortnight he would 
have his idea so clear and finished that he would 
be able to set about its expression. Iseult at 
once began to question him eagerly about it; 
and for the rest of the evening, save when the 
need came upon him to brighten the discussions 
of the Circle, or her duty as hostess called her 
away to feed members, they talked of it. As 
he bade her good-night, he arranged with her 
to come to see the drawings, assuring her that 
In trying to make clear to her his idea, he had 
made it clearer to herself in one evening than he 
would have done in three days thinking it out. 

Iseult was very pleased by this assurance. 
The point of view that Oliver, with the ever- 
lasting egotism of the artist, was unconsciously 
using her to help him in the effort of creation 
never came into her mind. Nor would she have 
cared if It had; for the fact that she did help 
him gave her a grateful sense of power. She 
was pleased, too, by the thought of going to 
look at the drawings and again helping him 
by letting him talk to her about them, more 
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pleased, indeed, than she would have been by an 
invitation to the theatre. She went, therefore, 
next day and saw them. She could make very 
4 little of them; and Oliver^s explanations did not 
add much to her understanding of them. But 
he grew so earnest and eager over the attempt 
to explain them that she felt she was helping 
him, and was content. 

More drawings and more visits to have them 
explained to her followed; and when presently 
he began to work on the block, which had al- 
ready been pointed into a rough semblance' of 
the figure of his imagination, she came even 
more often. On fine days she walked to Chelsea, 
and walked back home. 

On her first visit she was embarrassed some- 
what by the lightness of attire of the model, a 
girl named Gladys Briggs, about a year older 
than herself. But she had for years been used 
to hear the Circle, in its pagan moods, gush 
about the beauty of the human form, and de- 
plore the climatic necessity of veiling it. She had 
always been sure, indeed, that the unveiled Cir- 
cle would have made the spectator of its beau- 
ties gasp with anguish. She had felt dimly that 
the climatic restraint on its unveiling was a 
proof that human affairs were governed by a 
higher intelligence. None the less the Circle's 
pagan attitude to the human form had insen- 
sibly affected her attitude to it; and her embar- 
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rassment soon wore off. It wore off the sooner 
since both Gladys Briggs and Oliver showed 
themselves entirely unconscious of any cause for 
it; and it did not take many visits to induce in 
Iseult as utter an unconsciousness as theirs. 

For the most part she and Oliver had the 
talking to themselves, or if his work for a while 
absorbed him too deeply to let him talk, Iseult 
would watch him silently or read. Often, how- 
ever, when their talk came within her range, 
Gladys would join in it in the most unaffected 
fashion; and sometimes Iseult would talk to 
her while Oliver worked. Gladys was a shrewd 
creature and observant; and her talk of the 
studios, brightened by a vein of cockney humour 
which ran through it, was both illuminating and 
amusing. In the middle of the afternoon Iseult 
always made tea for them ; and they talked over 
It for a break of half an hour. Insensibly she 
and Oliver were beginning to fill considerable 
parts in one another's lives; they were almost 
on the terms of a more than usually intimate 
and sympathetic brother and sister. 

Iseult did not fail to employ her salvage de- 
vice at the beginning of the next quarter, with 
the result that after she had paid Oliver the in- 
stalment for the Diana she had still a hundred 
and twenty pounds in hand. She suffered, there- 
fore, somewhat from an embarrassment of 
riches. Then he fell into the way of coming 
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sometimes on other evenings than Thursday. 
Sometimes he would take her out for a brisk 
walk to clear his brains of cobwebs for the mor- 
row. Sometimes he would sit and talk to her 
and her mother in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Hatherley-Brent had made up her mind — the 
talk of the Circle had greatly helped her to the 
decision — that the conversation of Oliver was 
not conducive to the cultivation of the soul ; and 
she plaintively told Iseult that she did not like 
the interruption of the process caused by his 
visits. 

Her complaint gave Iseult the idea of making 
the room opening out of her bedroom at the 
top of the house, in which she spent most of her 
time, when she was at home, into a more hab- 
itable place. Years before in one of her fits of 
motherliness Mrs. Hatherley-Brent had had its 
wall covered with a dull but art paper, had had 
the chairs and sofa covered with a dull but art 
cretbnne, and had hung round it some photo- 
graphs of the masterpieces of the Burne-Jones 
period, full of beautiful, but to Iseult's tutored 
mind scraggy figures of men and women. Ac- 
cordingly, she approached her mother on the 
matter; and Mrs. Hatherley-Brent said: '* Yes, 
certainly. Your room should be decorated afresh. 
It is years since it was done. I ought to have 
thought of it ; for I have often wondered what 
I could spend your two hundred a year on." 
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" My two hundred a year! " cried Iseult 

" Yes. When your Aunt Agnes died she left 
you a share of her money — two hundred a year 
till you were married, or twenty-one, and then 
a thousand a year." 

Iseult gasped ; and her first thought was that 
her money had contributed to the luxuries of 
the bugbear Theodore. She said: "But Aunt 
Agnes has been dead ever since I was quite 
tiny." 

" Yes, it must be twelve years," said Mrs. 
Hatherley-Brent. " But Fm afraid I cannot sec 
about the decoration of your room yet awhile. 
I am so busy mastering Dredger's splendid phi- 
losophy of life." 

" Oh, rU see to it, mother." 

" Do you think I can rely on my little daugh- 
ter's taste?" said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent. 

'* Oh, yes; I think so. I can do it," said 
Iseult. 

" Well, consult Theodore, if you are doubt- 
ful about any matter of taste — his is so exqui- 
site." 

Iseult said nothing ; she went out of the room 
and began a careful survey of the house with 
a view to sacking it for the adornment of her 
room. As she went she made a short calculation 
of the amount of money she had to recover 
from the Circle; she fixed it at £i,6oo. A cer- 
tain grimness rested on her face as she went 
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about her task, a grimness that forbode 111 to 
the Circle's material welfare for some long 
years. Presently the grimness cleared from her 
face, when It flashed upon her that she would 
be able to see to it that Oliver was never again 
hampered in his work for lack of money. 

Having made her survey of the house, she 
went to a paper-hanger and chose a plain, un- 
pattemed paper of a good green. As soon as 
the room had been papered, the sack of the 
house began. She cleared the mid-Victorian 
furniture out of the room, and put in its place 
four easy chairs made from the designs of Will- 
iam Morris, which combined good lines and 
comfort in a very agreeable fashion. She 
brought up a small table, possibly Chippendale, 
from the room her father had used as a studio, 
to serve her as a writing-table, and found a 
chair to match it. The drawing-room she 
robbed of a comfortable couch. In the place 
of the photographs of the Burne- Jones period 
she hung on the walls four old coloured prints 
of Wheatley's ** London Cries," which had hung 
in the hall. They might not be art, but they 
were pleasant to the eye. She had the floor 
stained, and laid on it two Oriental rugs from 
her father's studio. For ornaments she took two 
Japanese bronzes from the drawing-room. 

She was pleased with the result of her decora- 
tive e£Forts. By lessening the quantity and size 
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of the furniture she had made the room much 
more spacious. By expelling the art cretonnes 
and the photographs of masterpieces she had 
not only made it brighter and more cheerful, 
but to her eyes infinitely less pretentious. It 
seemed to her to have become a pleasant, rest- 
ful room : its colouring was soft ; the lines of the 
furniture did not exasperate the eye. 

The next evening Oliver came, she caught 
him on the stairs, and took him straight up to 
it. She had not told him of her decorative ef- 
forts ; and when he had settled himself down in 
an easy chair, he looked round it and said: ** I 
say, is this room your own idea? " 

" Yes," said Iseult, a little anxiously. 

"Well, you have got it right. It's — ^it's a 
room to live in." 

Iseult flushed with pleasure. 

They spent a pleasant evening. When Oliver 
tired of talking about his work, he talked about 
the life of the studios in Paris and Rome in a 
pleasant, amusing way, with a certain mordant 
humour, but also with a good deal of sympathy 
for those duffers who had the sense or the mis- 
fortune to see that their aspirations outstripped 
their powers. It was one of many pleasant even- 
ings, for he came oftener and oftener. Once he 
said to her: '' You are not only a stimulant but 
a domestication." 

'* Why don't you get a studio near here? 
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Then you wouldn't have such a long way to go 
back/' said Iseult. 

" That's an excellent Idea. It wouldn't cost 
any more ; and it would be much more conven- 
ient for Mossop, or for any one else who wanted 
to see my work," said Oliver. 

The more he* considered her suggestion the 
better he liked it; and together for three weeks 
they searched the neighbourhood till they found 
a set of rooms, a studio, bedroom, and kitchen 
and bathroom which suited him. Hither he 
brought the contents of his Chelsea rooms and 
settled down. One result of his nearness was 
that he saw even more of Iseult. He fell into 
the way of going to picture galleries with her, 
of taking her with him sometimes on the long 
Sunday walks he took to keep his eye clear and 
his hand steady for his work, of taking her now 
and again to a theatre or music hall. But an- 
other result was that at the end of a fortnight 
Gladys Briggs, his model, refused to come so 
far from her usual haunts, and another model, 
Gwendolen Wiggins, took her place. 

Up to the coming of Gwendolen Wiggins, the 
relation between Iseult and Oliver had been as 
free from any touch of the sentimental as a com- 
radeship between two men. But one afternoon, 
as she sat in his new studio watching him at 
work, two or three times she saw Gwendolen 
bestow a languishing glance on him. She was 
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surprised at the gust of anger which shook her 
at the sight; she found it inexplicable. It was 
only after some days' uneasiness, aggravated by 
the fact that Gwendolen was a pretty girl, that 
the thought flashed on her that she might be 
jealous. She thrust it away on the ground that 
it was impossible for her to be jealous unless 
she were in love with Oliver, since the Circle 
held that jealousy was impossible without love; 
and that was nonsense. It was just friendliness 
she felt for him ; the talk of the Circle had made 
it quite impossible for her to do anything so 
foolish as to fall in love. But her uneasiness 
about Gwendolen grew until her whole girlish 
being was in a ferment ; and presently she found 
herself trying to find some plan for inducing 
Oliver to take another model. 

She could not find one after the most careful 
thought. Oliver was far too quick-witted not to 
perceive that any suggestion she might make 
was the fruit of jealousy; and she shrank from 
his discovering that with a shame far livelier 
than her desire to remove him from the lan- 
guishing eyes of Gwendolen. She passed an un- 
happy week chafing at her powerlessness ; and 
then he himself gave her the idea which accom- 
plished the removal. 

He came round to see her one evening in 
poor spirits, and sat smoking somewhat glumly. 
Now and again he frowned. Iseult watched him 
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anxiously. She had never before known his 
usual bitter gaiety suffer so long an eclipse. 

At last he said slowly : " Gwendolen is a rot- 
ten model. Those arms of hers with their flab- 
biness make me tired — and her legs." 

" I don't think much of her legs," said Iseult 
simply. 

** Of course a model is only a suggestion to 
the man who knows his work. He's always 
practically drawing the model, or bits of her 
aside, like a veil covering his idea. But when 
the veil slops all over the place, it's trying. Tm 
beginning to think that I could work just as well 
without a model as with her." 

" Send her away and get another," said 
Iseult promptly. 

"That's easier said than done. The odds 
are that I shouldn't get anything better. The 
result of this stupid modern town life seems to 
be that girls of the model class grow up with 
bodies without any life in them — ^just inert 
lumps." ! 

Iseult's idea came to her, so brilliant and rea- 
sonable that without giving it any consideration 
she said forthwith : " Why shouldn't I be your 
model?" 

"You?^* said Oliver quickly; and his eye 
swept over her in a disrobing, but quite dispas- 
sionate, gaze which brought home to her what 
her suggestion meant. 
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A vivid blush covered her face, and her eyes 
fell. But she said firmly : " Well, you know lots 
of the famous sculptors and painters have found 
their best models among their friends." 

Oliver looked at her thoughtfully; and she 
forced her eyes to meet his. He shook his head 
and said : ** I'm afraid it wouldn't do." 

" I don't see why not," said Iseult. " I — I — 
don't want to boast — ^but I'm sure I should 
make a better model than Gladys or Gwendolen. 
At any rate, there's no flabbiness about me; 
I'm not an inert lump. Perhaps, though, my 
arms and legs are a bit too full and rounded for 
you." The flush which had been fading deep- 
ened again. 

Oliver looked at her with new eyes, at the 
charming oval of her face, set in its frame of 
soft dark hair, at her straight delicate nose, her 
well-moulded, square chin, her odd, deep-green 
eyes, darkly shining with eagerness to compass 
her purpose, and at her full lips so red against 
the creamy pallor of her face. He realised with 
a new vividness that she was a very beautiful 
child. 

But he shook his head and said: '' It's not 
that. I'm sure you'd be an excellent model. But 
the thing's out of the question. Why, I've never 
even thought of it, though goodness knows I'm 
looking out for models, and I've admired your 
figure and the way you carry it and your walk 
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scores of times. But you're too young for me to 
accept your offer." He said it with a plain reluc- 
tance. 

"Too young I Why I'm just the right agel 
You've told me again and again that you've been 
trying for years to express the idea of budding 
womanhood. And that's what I am. I'm chang- 
ing from a girl into a woman — I must be — I'm 
over sixteen. I tell you what, if I'm not your 
model now, I shall be too old. I shall be a 
woman," said Iseult with a greater vehemence, 
as it grew clearer to her how helpful her plan 
would be to him. 

** It isn't that. I believe that you're one of 
the best models one could find in the Eastern 
hemisphere. But it wouldn't be fair. If you 
were a grown woman, of age and all that, I'd 
accept your offer joyfully. But you're not; and 
I feel that I should be taking an unfair advan- 
tage of you." 

** Oh, no, you wouldn't. My mind is quite 
made up— really." 

" Yes, now. But goodness knows how you 
may change. You will be a well-to-do young 
woman with your thousand a year. You will 
clear out of this milieu. You will certainly 
marry out of it. You might come to hate the 
idea of having been my model, and very prop- 
erly think me a confounded sweep for having 
let you sit to me." 
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" No, Fm sure I should not/* said Iseult 
firmly. " There's nothing wrong in it. I should 
always be glad to have helped you; and if I 
helped you do anything as good as the Diana I 
should always be proud of it." 

Oliver shook his head; and they, sat for a 
while in silence. Iseult was trying to find a way 
of overcoming his scruples. His eyes kept wan- 
dering over her figure, and he was full of re- 
gret that he could not accept the offer. 

At last, with a sigh, he dismissed the matter, 
saying : ** No, it's no good. I can't accept. But 
all the same it was awfully good of you to make 
the offer, and I'm very grateful." 

" But of course I made it. What's the good 
of our being friends if I didn't? " 

" There aren't many girls who would carry 
friendship so far." 

"Well, then, they ought to," said Iseult; 
then a happy thought came to her, and she went 
on : " But, look here, if it's my not being of age 
that prevents you accepting, the proper person 
to settle the matter is my mother. She ought to 
decide what I may do, or not do, till I'm of 
age." 

" She does do a lot of that deciding," said 
Oliver laughing. " But of course I should have 
had to ask her consent if I had accepted.'*' 

" Come along, then," said Iseult, rising brisk- 
ly. " Let's go down to her and ask her what she 
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thinks about it^ and she shall settle the matter. 
We will do as she says." 

Oliver rose slowly; his conscience pricked 
him ; he did not feel that Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
was at all a fit person to decide the matter. But 
the heat of his opposition had already cooled; 
and the imperious selfishness of the artist in all 
that touches his work was beginning to assert 
itself. Moreover, the strength of Iseult's con- 
viction that she never would regret sitting for 
him had impressed him. He followed her down- 
stairs. 

When they came into the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Hatherley-Brent, with an air of resigna- 
tion, laid the book she was reading face down- 
ward in her lap. Oliver shook hands with her; 
and then Iseult said: *' Mother, Mr. Robinson 
can't get the kind of model he wants for a statue 
he is working at. I should do very well for it, 
and I should like to sit for it. The models of 
lots of the best statues have been friends of the 
sculptors. But of course it's rather an out-of- 
the-way sort of thing to do; and people — con- 
ventional people, that is — might talk about 
it. So we thought we would consult you about 
it, and see if you liked the idea. Do you think 
I might sit?" 

Mrs. Hatherley-Brent's face grew bright 
with an unusual animation. " Of course you 
should sit I Why not?" she cried. " Surely we 
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are not the people to heed the foolish babble of 
the conventional. You are right to be proud of 
getting such a chance of serving art. And I am 
proud to find that my little daughter has taken 
our lessons so deeply to heart that she is so en- 
tirely free from the trammels of an absurd con- 
ventionality." 

" Yes. That is very true," said Oliver. " But 
don't you think that Iseult is too young to know 
her own mind on these matters? Of course 
there's nothing wrong at all in sitting as a model 
to an artist. But suppose that later she found 
the conventional scheme of things more suited 
to her. She might come to hate the idea of hav- 
ing sat to me, and blame both of us for having 
let her." 

" The daughter of Herbert Hatherley-Brent 
will never find the conventional scheme of things 
more suited to her," said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
with a splendid air. 

** There's no telling," said Oliver. 

" I might — ^but only to make use of it," said 
Iseult coolly. " I don't take stock in any scheme 
of things. But I do believe in having a good 
time, and if I could get a better time by being 
conventional, I would be conventional." 

Oliver laughed joyfully and said: " The lines 
of the least resistance, eh? " 

But Mrs. Hatherley-Brent held up Her hands 
in pious horror and cried: **0 Iseult, surely 
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not I My little daughter would surely never be 
conventional 1 " 

" Yes, I would, mother; if it were the com- 
mon-sense thing to be/' said Iseult stoutly. 

" Common-sense 1 " groaned Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent. 

** This is what comes of letting a child grow 
up intelligent," said Oliver, laughing again. 

" Of course I should be conventional outside, 
never inside. That's why I'm sure that Oliver 
— Mr. Robinson, I mean — is quite wrong when 
he says that I may one day regret having sat to 
him. I shall never do anything so silly — ^there's 
nothing wrong in it. Besides, what's the good of 
my having taken all this trouble with gymnastics 
all these years if my figure is to be wasted? If 
it is really all right, and — and — a joy to the eye^ 
as it may be, it ought to be carved in marble 
and cast in bronze. It ought not to be wasted. 
And what is the good of my having grown up 
in an artistic scheme of things if that can't be 
done ? " She spoke with no little heat and an 
impressive conviction. 

When she had done the smile faded from 
Oliver's face, and he said gravely : " You're 
quite right; and I was wrong. You never will 
regret it in your heart; and so I accept your offer 
gladly." 

** And I am delighted above words that my 
little daughter is going to lend her beautiful 
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body to the se wee of art I " cried Mrs. Hath- 
erley-Brent effwvely. 

Iseult winced, and Oliver said hastily: " But 
I accept only on one condition, and that is that 
the matter is kept absolutely a secret 1 Suppose 
Iseult moves, for diversion, into the conven- 
tional scheme of things. If it were known that 
she had sat to me, it might. Indeed it would, 
prove harmful to her, and she would have real 
reason to regret it." 

** Yes, I don't want any one but us three to 
know anything about it — ^not a soul," said Iseult 
quickly. 

Mrs. Hatherley-Brent sighed as she said: *' I 
should like our friends to know that Iseult is a 
young volunteer in the service of art. But per- 
haps in view of her odd belief that she might 
enter the conventional life, it would be wiser 
not; and I will say nothing about it." 

Oliver bade her good-night and they went up 
to Iseult's room again. On the stairs she said: 
" It's a blessing that poor, dear mother will 
have forgotten all about it by Thursday night, 
or she might blurt it out without thinking." 

" I am getting by degrees a thorough under- 
standing of the self-reliant development of your 
character," said Oliver. 

" I have to be self-reliant, and I rather like 
it," said Iseult. 

They decided that on the morrow Oliver 
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should discharge Gwendolen, a^^^. that on the 
day after Iseult should take heri^lace. 

As she let him out of the house he said : " You 
must be firm, and not let me tire you." 

" I won't," said Iseult cheerfully. 

She came next morning to the studio, glow- 
ing with pleasure at the thought that she was 
going to render Oliver real service. The broad- 
minded attitude of the Circle, in its pagan 
moods, to the human form had early disabused 
her mind of that curious, false shame bequeathed 
by the prurient monks of antiquity to the mod- 
em world. She was proud of the beauty of her 
body. None the less, when she came out of the 
bedroom in the scanty drapery of the statue, she 
paused a moment on the threshold of the studio 
in a real discomfort. Oliver was working at the 
figure with his back to her. She walked firmly 
across the room and posed herself. 

Oliver turned and looked at her. His face 
filled with admiration, and with shining eyes he 
said : " By Jove ! You're the model of a life- 
time!" 

Iseult flushed with pleasure. 
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ISEULT BEGINS TO GROW UP 

ISEULT'S discomfort at sitting soon wore 
off, as it became plain that to Oliver she 
was merely lines; and during the next 
eighteen months she was his model for two 
statues. He said several times that her figure 
stimulated his imagination ; and the first of two 
statues, finished in a year, was far better than 
anything he had yet done ; the second, which he 
was finishing promised to be still better. 

Mr. Mossop tried again and again to buy the 
first of them. He climbed painfully, often red 
in the face and breathing hard from his exer- 
tions, to the splendid height of offering three 
hundred pounds for it. Oliver remained firm 
and undescending at the giddier altitude of five 
hundred pounds. He told Iseult that he could 
now afford to hold out, since a claim on him 
which had been draining him of half his in- 
come had lapsed, and he now enjoyed nearly 
three hundred a year. This, he declared, he 
would not lessen by spending any of the capital, 
since three hundred a year gave him the free- 
dom to work away unworried. 
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He obtained the money to buy the block of 
marble for the second statue for which Iseult 
was sitting by selling another of his earlier 
works to Mr. Mossop for a hundred and twenty 
guineas. Infuriated by his failure to buy the 
statue for which Iseult had sat, at his price, Mr. 
Mossop bought the earlier work in a temper of 
something like ferocity. At least that was what 
they gathered from the muttered objurgations 
with which he wrote out the cheque for it. 
He seemed no less hurt than angry, owing 
apparently to the fact that he saw himself in 
an amiable light as the man who had made 
Oliver and was now being treated with gross 
ingratitude. 

The Circle during those months maintained 
unchanged its lofty attitude to life. Times, how- 
ever, were not as good with it as they had been, 
for with a quiet perseverance Iseult went on sav- 
ing her mother's money, and her own, from its 
friendly pockets. She and Oliver after carefully 
discussing the matter decided that it had had at 
the least £1,600 of her money; and at the end 
of the eighteen months Iseult had recovered 
£800 of it. In the process she reduced the sum 
of her mother's loans to two hundred and fifty 
a year ; and the Circle had to harmonise its man- 
ner of living with the reduction. Once or twice, 
urged to the exploit by Theodore Pickersgill 
and Lionel Marly, Mrs. Hatherley-Brent re- 
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volted, only to learn that against the resolution 
of her daughter she was powerless. The two 
gentlemen therefore looked upon Iseult with 
unkindly eyes for many a long day. But she 
bore their coldness with an admirable fortitude; 
and her persistence in this salvage operation was 
of considerable profit to her as well as to the 
purlieus of Seymour Street, since Oliver insisted 
on her investing all she could spare from relief 
work ; and that gave her a wholesome interest in 
money matters and she gained an insight into 
their practical management. 

After the removal of the languishing Gwen- 
dolen, no deeper feeling had, consciously at any 
rate, mingled with her friendship with Oliver. 
They were close comrades, extraordinarily close 
comrades considering that they were a man and 
a girl, but no more. Neither of them foresaw 
any likelihood of their becoming lovers. Oliver 
was set in the way of looking upon her as a 
child; he was insensible to her growth. But 
either became more and more the chief person 
in the other's life. They talked over with one 
another the things they did, the things they 
read, the things they heard, the things they 
thought, and all their common acquaintances. 
Acting and reacting on one another in this per- 
petual comradeship, they came to be in almost 
perfect sympathy on most matters. Either had 
grown fonder of the other than any of any one 
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else in the wqrld; but so far there was not a 
touch of sentimentality or passion in the fond- 
ness. The comradeship was good for both of 
them : through Oliver's talk ran a vein of bitter- 
ness which helped to keep Iseult's head clear. It 
helped to preserve the sober outlook on life she 
had acquired from the loneliness of her child- 
hood and the purlieus of Seymour Street ; it pre- 
vented her lapsing to the roseate, dangerous 
dreams of the young. She saw life as a struggle 
demanding wary fighting, but a struggle offer- 
ing prizes to the brave. 

Yet though she was unconscious of any 
warmer feeling than comradeship, all the long- 
starved capacity for affection of her nature 
awoke to its natural, vigorous growth and cen- 
tred In him. 

It was Theodore Pickersgill who opened Oli- 
ver's eyes to the fact that she was no longer a 
child. The poet discovered suddenly that she 
was beautiful and ceased to ignore her: he be- 
came affable. From an agreeable affability he 
proceeded presently to a splendidly sultanesque 
attitude. For many years he had been the cyno- 
sure of the Circle, his world. The ladies of it 
had hung upon his lips and lavished adoring 
glances on him. He had for long been aware of 
his charm, and knew that he had but to throw 
the handkerchief, and any woman would leap 
to his arms. There was therefore a gentle, con- 
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vinced lordliness in his fashion of showing 
Iseult that she had found favour in his sight. 
She displayed an amazing obtuseness to his gra- 
cious condescension; she showed herself utterly 
blind to the good fortune that had befallen her. 
She was, if it were possible, shorter than ever 
with the gracious poet; she made nothing of 
looking like a witch at him, an action which still 
excited a vivid discomfort in him, two or three 
times in an evening, whenever indeed he had 
drawn her apart from the others. She even 
complained to Oliver that Theodore's airs were 
growing insufferable. Oliver, who had observed 
with no little annoyance the poet's condition, 
expressed his agreement with her in the hearti- 
est terms. He was very careful to give her no 
inkling of the poet's passion; he wished her to 
remain a child as long as might be. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that even a Pickersgill was falling 
in love with her made him begin to regard her 
with other eyes. 

He had never taken any great trouble about 
exhibiting his work. He did not entertain a 
high opinion of the judgment of the muddle- 
headed experts who decide what shall and what 
shall not appear in British exhibitions. But 
Iseult urged him to send in the finished statue 
for which she had sat to him to the Modem 
Gallery for its annual exhibition; and he was 
surprised and pleased when it was accepted. He 
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had been careful, somewhat to her annoyance, 
to carve the face from another model. When 
she protested, he asked pertinently what was the 
use of their having kept the fact that she was 
sitting for him so carefully a secret if he were 
to advertise it by carving her face also, and as- 
sured her that when once she had arrived at the 
years of discretion, her face should adorn every 
figure for which she sat to him. 

A fortnight before the opening of the exhibi- 
tion she was reading in her room, when she 
heard Martha, who had put on abundant weight 
with the years, lumbering heavily up the stairs. 
She knocked, came into the room, flushed and 
shining with great excitement and triumph, and 
cried, "Miss Iseult, there's a lord with your 
ma, Lord Lyminge. 'E's called on 'er." 

" Yes, he's an old friend. I'll go down. You 
have some nice cakes for tea, haven't you ? " 

" Thank goodness, I have 1 But you do take 
it cool — a lord ! To think of it 1 " said Martha ; 
and she bustled down the stairs. 

Iseult went down after her, somewhat eager 
to see this cousin of whom Oliver had often 
talked to her, and also to see a link with the 
world in which her mother had moved before 
her marriage. When she came into the drawing- 
room, she found that she could study him at her 
ease, for he seemed stiff and shy, and for the 
most part kept his eyes fixed in a steadfast gaze 
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on the floor. He was a man of fifty, of a spare 
figure, and middle height. His face was of an 
even brick-red colour from continuous exposure 
to the sun and wind. His thin lips were set very 
obstinate; and his gray eyes, when now and 
again she saw them, seemed to her rather hard. 
She perceived plainly enough that he was ill at 
ease in her mother's drawing-room, as one of 
the animals which he hunted and shot with so 
inexhaustible a perseverance, would have been. 
She set herself to put him at his ease ; and thanks 
to her training as hostess to the Circle, she 
found little difficulty in doing so. She talked to 
him about his journey to town and his hotel; 
then asked him about the Hatherleys, whom she 
found to be his chief intimates ; and by the time 
the maid brought in the tea, he was telling her 
of his hatred of London, how he loathed his an- 
nual week's visit to it, and the occasional night's 
stay in it when an imperative summons brought 
him up to vote in the House of Lords against 
some popular measure. Her mother sat with 
knitted brow and an absent-minded air, lost in 
a consideration of one of the deeper problems 
of life, hardly hearing a word they said. The 
tea set Lord Lyminge yet more at his ease; he 
talked almost easily of the last season's hunting 
and of the prospects of the next season. As he 
grew at ease, Iseult saw that Oliver's figure of 
Diana was attracting a good deal of his atten- 
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tion. He would look at it earnestly and then 
would remove his eyes from it with a sudden 
and apparently violent jerk. 

After a while Mrs. Hatherley-Brent, whose 
absent mind had been drawn bade to her draw- 
ing-room by the action of taking her tea, per- 
ceived the attraction the statue had for him, and 
said : " Ah, you keep looking at my Diana I It*s 
a beautiful thing — ^the work of your cousin 
Oliver." 

" Yes, I did look at it," said Lord Lyminge 
with something of a shamefaced air. " It's 
Oliver's work, is it? I — I didn't know that he 
did that sort of thing. It's — it's a little free, 
isn't it?" 

With some vague notion of bringing his soul 
straight to sweetness and light, Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent set about explaining to him at some 
length the beauties of the figure. He was deeply 
embarrassed. Iseult even fancied that he per- 
spired a little with embarrassment, and he kept 
looking round to her with an air of extreme dis- 
comfort. When he found that she had grown 
to all seeming quite unconscious of his and the 
statue's existence, he let himself examine it care- 
fully for two or three minutes. Then he left it 
and returned to his chair, turned it, and sat 
down with his back to the statue. 

" I suppose I ought to have some of Oliver's 
work," he said. " I ought to buy it. He's one 
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of the family — ^very much one of the family," 
he added with a frown. 

Iseult said nothing, and her mother relapsed 
into abstraction. 

" But I shouldn't like him to know. I've 
always been against this sculpturing. It would 
look like encouraging it." He looked at Iseult 
with a perplexed air that sought enlightenment 
on the question. 

"If you didn't want him to know, you could 
always buy one of his statues through a dealer," 
she said carelessly. 

" Yes, I could do that," said Lord Lyminge, 
brightening. " That's how my father used to 
buy pictures. And perhaps you can tell me, 
Miss Brent, what I should have to pay for one 
of his statues." 

" It depends," said Iseult slowly and thought- 
fully. " If you wanted one of his earlier figures, 
you could get it for two hundred and fifty 
pounds. But if you wanted the statue called the 
Dawn, which he is exhibiting in the Modem 
Gallery, I expect It would cost you seven hun- 
dred and fifty. And then you would have to 
give the dealer five per cent commission." 

" rU have both," said Lord Lyminge simply. 
" I suppose any dealer will buy them for me. I 
wish I could remember the name of the man my 
father employed." 

" A man named Mossop generally buys your 
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cousin's work; he lives in Cursitor Street," said 
Iseult, thinking it only fair that that worthy sup- 
porter of Oliver should have the commission. 

" I believe that was the very man who bought 
pictures for my father, and Fm much obliged 
to you for the name. I'll get him to buy them," 
said Lord Lyminge. 

Before he took his leave he delivered some 
kind message from Colonel and Mrs. Hather- 
ley to her; and then he invited her and her 
mother to dine with him at the Carlton on the 
morrow. Mrs. Hatherley-Brent was on the 
point of making some excuse when Iseult said : 
"We shall be charmed. But my mother is a 
vegetarian, you know." 

Lord Lyminge looked at Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent unhappily, as if he were suddenly con- 
fronted with one of the more distressing aspects 
of life, and said : " Oh yes, certainly. I expect 
the Carlton will be able to manage." 

That night Oliver came, and Iseult told him 
that his uncle had called on them that afternoon. 

" I expect he came to learn what you were 
like, that he might inform your uncle and aunt," 
said Oliver. 

" I hope he will be able to say nice things; 
but it made him rather uncomfortable to be in 
the same room with me and the Diana." 

" His is a simple, rustic soul — the kind of 
soul an ardent sportsman should have. But I 
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think you will receive an invitation to Hather- 
ley-Brent this summer, and I hope you will go." 

" Shouldn't I be rather bored? '* said Iseult. 

'' Passably. But after all, your uncle and his 
family are very good-hearted people, and at any 
rate you'll enjoy the place and the food. You 
ought to try the life, if it's only to see how you 
can stand it." 

" Very well; if they do ask me, I'll go." 

"Your mother may object to your going, 
however. I think I must talk to her about it.'* 

" It might be as well. I wouldn't go if it 
hurt her feelings," said Iseult. 

She did not tell him that Lord Lyminge pro- 
posed to buy two of his statues. But next 
morning, while she was sitting to him, she said: 
" By the way, if Mossop comes to see you soon 
about buying any of your work, ask him two 
hundred and fifty for any of these figures, and 
seven hundred and fifty for the Dawn." 

" That's rather a jump," said Oliver. 

** Yes ; but don't take any less." 

Oliver looked at her thoughtfully, then he 
said : " I see. You're a treasure." 

Iseult smiled at him. 

She stayed to lunch with him; and sure 
enough at half-past two, as they were drinking 
their coffee, Mr. Mossop came. He entered 
beaming, with his best air of the generous pa- 
tron of the arts. He greeted them with hearty 
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geniality ; but when he looked round the studio, 
and saw that the Dawn was no longer there, his 
face fell and he said : " Why, where's the figger 
you wanted five ^undred for, Mr. Robinson ? " 

" It's at the Modem Gallery, and I'm pleased 
to say that they've set it in a very good light," 
said Oliver. 

"Exhibited, is it?" said Mr. Mossop. 
" Well, I've often said that you ought to take 
more trouble about getting your things exhib- 
ited, make friends among the committees, and 
I'm glad to see as you've followed my advice. 
You won't regret it — ^you see." 

** I'm sure I shan't," said Oliver. 

" Well, it won't hurt the figger to be exhib- 
ited ; and as I've taken a fancy to it, I tell you 
what I'll do, I'll give you four-fifty for it — four 
hundred and fifty pounds." He swelled with 
generous pride In his munificence ; his somewhat 
thick nose grew plainly thicker in the effort of 
his nostrils to dilate ; and for a moment he filled 
the room with an overwhelming presence. 

Iseult and Oliver looked at him with un- 
feigned admiration. She was sure that, trusting 
to Lord Lyminge's desire that the fact that he 
was the buyer of the statue, should be kept a 
secret, he proposed to put three hundred pounds 
of the purchase money into his own pocket, and 
Oliver guessed that that was what he would 
be at. 
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He said sadly: " I wonder how you make a 
living at all, Mr. Mossop, with your bad luck? 
If you had come last week, you would have had 
the figure for five hundred. Now the price has 
gone up to seven hundred and fifty. Hadn't 
you better have a whisky and soda? " 

Mr. Mossop's swollen form lost its inflation 
and shrank to rather less than its usual comfor- 
table bulk. He laughed a hollow laugh, and 
said: " Ah, you will have your joke, Mr. Rob- 



inson." 



" And you'll have your whisky and soda. Sit 
down while I get it. You'll feel the shock less, 
sitting." And while Mr. Mossop, having sat 
down heavily, watched him, he hurried to the 
cupboard, took out the whisky and soda, and 
mixed a strong drink with an air of deep com- 
miseration. 

He gave it to Mr. Mossop, saying:'" Here 
you are. It will do you good; it will help you to 
bear up." 

Mr. Mossop took the glass and drank half of 
it; then he said plaintively: "But you're not 
serious, Mr. Robinson? Seven hundred and 
fifty? " 

" I was never more serious in my life, Mr. 
Mossop," said Oliver. 

" It ought to be a thousand," said Iseult in a 
dispassionate tone. 

" But it's — it's nonsense ! It^s absurd I " Mr. 
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Mossop burst out " It*8 no good trying to do 
you a good tuml None whatever 1 Fm tired of 
it — sick to death. Never no more I " 

" There, there. I know it's hard. Bear up," 
said Oliver. 

Mr. Mossop drank the rest of the whisky 
and soda slowly, with so lachrymose an air that 
they look to see him drop a tear into it. 

** I don't know whether artists or sculptors is 
the most ungrateful," he said in a tone of poig- 
nant disillusionment. 

In the presence of his shattered ideal Iseult 
and Oliver preserved a respectful silence. 

Mr. Mossop wiped his mouth with a garish 
pocket-handkerchief of imitation silk; then he 
blew a resounding blast on his nose; then he 
looked gloomily round the room. 

"Well, I suppose I must have that little 
girl — ^the one in the comer," he said in a lifeless 
voice, pointing a languid finger at the statue in 
question. " A hundred and twenty you said 
you'd take for it." 

" That was six weeks ago. At least I think 
it was six weeks, wasn't it? " said Oliver, look- 
ing to Iseult for confirmation. 

" Quite," said Iseult. 

"What?" cried Mr. Mossop, stirred from 
his lethargy. " That's not gone up, too ! " 

" I fear it has," said Oliver. " At least it's 
two hundred and fifty to-day." 
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Mr. Mossop left his chair much as a hard- 
hit, new lawn-tennis ball leaves the ground. He 
strode up and down the room in a vociferous 
anguish. He even quoted Shakespeare incor- 
rectly, the passage which treats of the serpent's 
tooth and the ungrateful child. Then he ap- 
pealed, almost tearfully, to Oliver's better na- 
ture, recapitulating the numerous services he 
had done him, the statues he had bought from 
him, the encomiums he had lavished on them to 
likely purchasers, the good advice he had ^ven 
him. 

The sense that he had made Oliver seemed to 
fill him to the exclusion of every other feeling. 

But Oliver's better nature was not in the as- 
cendant; he seemed lost to all sense of grati- 
tude; and his reiteration of the sum seven hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred and fifty grew 
painfully monotonous. Mr. Mossop clapped on 
his hat and rushed out of the studio. 

Iseult and Oliver were still laughing, in a 
very cruel and heartless fashion at his sorrows, 
when he was back again, cold, resigned to the 
inevitable fact that he would get nothing out of 
the transaction but his commission from Lord 
Lyminge. He wrote out his cheque for a thou- 
sand pounds with a proud coldness, and was very 
cool with Oliver when he bade him good day. 

When he had gone Oliver held up the cheque 
and said, " I owe this to you." 
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" Indeed you don't. You owe it to the Di- 
ana," said Iseuk. 

He shook his head and said with certainty: 
'' I know as well as if I had heard you do it 
that you fixed the price of these two statues." 

" Oh, well, it did occur to me," said Iseult. 

" Come on, let's go out. I want to pay it into 
my bank." 

While she was putting on her hat he wrote 
out a cheque, and at his bank, after paying in 
Mr. Mossop's cheque, he cashed it. Then he 
took her down to Piccadilly. Carelessly enough 
he stopped before a jeweller's shop, and talking 
to her about the ornaments displayed In It dis- 
covered her distaste for modem jewellery. It 
seemed to have no appeal for her whatever, to 
leave her cold. She liked only the strings of 
pearls, and showed a faint regret that her skin 
was not white enough for her to wear them. Ac- 
cordingly, he strolled on with her to Spink's, led 
her into the shop, and asked one of the men to 
show them some pretty necklaces of a period In 
which jewellers were not mere craftsmen but 
also artists. 

"Ah, something old-fashioned and recher- 
chyl " said the man, with an intelligent air. 

" Exactly," said Oliver. 

The man went and brought to them Mr. 
Spink himself who, after a grave conference 
with Oliver, had brought to them a drawer full 
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of old-fashioned necklaces. Iseult warmed to the 
sight of them, and her eyes began to shine widi 
delight in them. She discussed them one after 
another with Oliver, and he found which of 
them all she liked best. 

Oliver had it put in a case, paid for it, and 
brought it away with him. As they strolled back 
to Bloomsbury Square, Iseult filled slowly with 
an uneasy wonder and disquiet at his purchase. 
She cudgelled her brains to imagine for whom 
he had brought it. Could diere be some aunt 
or cousin of whom he had not told her, or had 
he found the time to grow intimate enough with 
some woman or other to give her such a charm- 
ing gift? By the time they reached her home 
her disquiet had grown almost painful; there 
was a quality of jealousy in it. 

He came up to her sitting-room and sat 
down with a novel while she went into her bed- 
room to take off her hat. When she came out 
of it she said with an excellent show of care- 
lessness : '' What are you going to do with that 
pretty necklace?" 

" I was just going to tell you," said Oliver, 
taking the case out of his pocket, opening it, and 
looking at the necklace in the better light *^ I 
got it for you of course." 

" For me ! " cried Iseult in infinite relief. 
" Oh, how nice of you I But, oh, how extrav- 
agant I A hundred guineas 1 " 
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" Not a bit of it," said Oliver. " Why, I got 
four hundred more than I expected for those 
two figures* I can very well buy you a pretty 
thing." And he held out the case to hen 

Iseult took it with shining eyes, murmuring 
her thanks, then she paused and looked at him. 
She had a sudden, curious feeling that she 
would like him to kiss her. It seemed to her a 
very odd feeling; she blushed and said hur- 
riedly: " I wish I were in evening-dress; then I 
could really see how it suited me." 

" Wear it this evening. It will help you daz- 
zle the rustic eyes of my uncle." 

" I will — ^you may be sure I will," said Iseult. 
" But I must see how it looks now 1 " 

She went swiftly into her bedroom, clasped 
on the necklace, and feasted her eyes on it. She 
came back, still flushed, with shining eyes, and 
said: " It's delightful— absolutely delightful." 

*' It's certainly where it ought to be to look 
Its best, and I'm very glad you're pleased with 
it," said Oliver; and in his turn a sudden desire 
came on him to kiss her : her flushing, charmed 
face was beyond words alluring. He thrust the 
desire aside ; she was too young. But later, now 
and again, it gave him food for thought. The 
new eyes which Theodore Pickersgill's attitude 
to her had given him were clearing. 

Iseult wore the necklace at the dinner at the 
Carlton that night. Since her mother was for 
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the most part absorbed in her dreams It fell to 
her to talk to their host. At first Lord Lyminge 
was shy and ill at ease, but when the cham- 
pagne had eased his spirit a little his tongue 
loosened, and after a while he found himself 
talking with a surprising, grateful fluency. It 
was Iseult's doing. She knew his subject, and 
drew him on to talk of sport, his hunting, his 
shooting, his horses, and his dogs. She listened 
to him with a most pleasing show of interest. 
It cost her no effort, since she was interested not 
in his subject but in the man himself. The pure 
sportsman was a new type. Moreover, she had 
so often, as hostess to the Circle, had to listen 
with a show of lively interest to the outpour- 
ings of some strange guest, who could find no 
one else on whom to outpour, that she was a 
past-mistress of the art. 

As for Lord Lyminge he felt that he was 
shining, and the feeling was most pleasing to 
him, since never before had he suspected him- 
self of the power to shine in the society of 
women. He had soon made up his mind that 
he could carry back to the Hatherleys a most 
favourable report of their niece. Iseult intended 
that he should. She was not at all bored; her 
show of attention to his talk of sport was neither 
difficult nor all-absorbing. She enjoyed the ex- 
cellent food and wine, the gay, barbaric luxury 
of the dining-room, the pleasant music, and she 
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contrived to give a good deal of interested atten- 
tion to the people dining round them. 

As Lord Lyminge put them into a motor cab 
toward midnight he said : " I hope we shall see 
you down at Hatherley in the summer." 

'* I shall certainly come if my aunt asks me. 
I should like it above everything," said Iseult. 

Lord Lyminge stood looking after the cab 
with an almost dazed air. He could hardly be-; 
lieve that he had shone in this new sphere; it 
seemed incredible. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 
ISEULT GOES INTO THE WORLD 

WHEN Iseult was about to start for the 
studio the next morning a wire came 
from Oliver to say that he would not 
be able to work that day, since he was going to 
see his uncle. He came to Bloomsbury Square in 
the afternoon, and at once said: 

"What have you done to my poor uncle? 
What on earth did you find to talk to him 
about?" 

" I didn't talk to him. I listened," said Iseult. 
" I treated him just like a Thursday stranger 
who is bursting to talk crankery. He talked 
about sport, and I just let it flow through my 
ears. It wouldn't stop in my head, any of it. 
It was just gibberish. But I had to be civil, you 
know, and I looked at him and asked a question 
or two. I enjoyed myself very well; the food 
was awfully nice, and the music pretty, and the 
people at the other tables were good to watch." 

Oliver laughed and said : " I can see you. 
Well, you have impressed the unimpressionable. 
He told me that he had never come across such 

Z4a 
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a sensible girl in his life, and that you were a 
wonder for your age. I tell you what: if you 
can make an impression like that on my uncle, 
and draw him out as you must have done, one 
of these days you'll be able to run a salon — one 
of those old-time salons which were real influ- 
ences in the world." 

" I should like that if ever I got the chance 
— a salon of real people, you mean, not a Circle. 
Did your uncle say anything about my going to 
Hatherley in the summer? " 

" He did. And I learned that Mrs. Hather- 
ley has invited you down every summer for 
years, and your mother has always declined the 
invitation." 

" I never heard of one of them I That's 
Theodore's doing I " cried Iseult with some in- 
dignation. " I guess he told her that a visit to 
Philistia would hinder my progress along the 
path of sweetness and light. It was rather a 
shame. I should have liked it awfully. It would 
have done me good." 

" It was a shame," said Oliver. 

" My aunt had better write to me direct next 
time/' 

" That's just what I told Lyminge, and he 
said he would see to it He's really quite keen 
that you should come down." 

" That's all right," said Iseult. 

For the next two months life ran its wonted 
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course. She sat to Oliver day after day, and he 
worked steadily at the new statue. They spent 
most of his leisure together. He was aware that 
he saw her with new eyes; he suspected that he 
might be in love with her, but he would not 
examine his feelings for her, he preferred to 
leave it vague. She was too young. It seemed 
best to him to drift along on their present, pleas- 
ant lines, and leave love in the lap of the future. 

One morning in June came the invitation 
from Mrs. Hatherley. Iseult was breakfasting 
with her mother, and when she had read the let- 
ter she said: " This is nice. Aunt Beatrice has 
invited me down to Hatherley for a fortnight." 

Mrs. Hatherley-Brent awoke and said: 
" Dear, dear, she's always written to me be- 
fore." 

** I have all my sunmier things, I shall want 
scarcely any clothes," said Iseult. 

"You — you want to go?" said her mother 
with some hesitation. 

" Yes, I want to go, and I ought to go. The 
Hatherleys are my nearest relations — they're the 
only relations I know anything about. I ought 
to know them." 

" I — I — ^must talk to Theodore about it. We 
must consider the matter carefully. He's always 
been against your going. He has always feared 
the effect of then: philistinism upon your recep- 
tive soul." 
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" Mn Pickersgill has nothing whatever to do 
with me,*' said Iseult, holding her mother with a 
steady eye. " Fd better make it plain to him. 
How dare he interfere with me? I won't have 
it, and rU tell him so/' 

" No, no, you mustn't talk to him like that 1 " 
cried Mrs. Hatherley-Brent quickly. " He's so 
sensitive. He will be terribly hurt." 

" It will do him good. Fd much better make 
It plain to him once and for all that I won't 
have his impertinent and idiotic interference 
with my life," said Iseult, pressing the side issue 
to carry her main point of going to Hatherley 
the more easily. 

" No, no, we will leave him out of the mat- 
ter! We'll settle it ourselves 1 He'll be hurt by 
that, but not so much hurt as if you were to 
talk harshly to him about interference," cried her 
mother quickly. 

Iseult was silent, considering the point ; then 
she said: *' I think it was nonsense his supposing 
that I should be changed by staying a month at 
Hatherley. I'm not so easily influenced as that." 

" No, now I come to think of it, you're not," 
said her mother with conviction. 

"And there's the other side of it. Why 
shouldn't I do the influencing?" said Iseult. 

" Of course, we never thought of that," said 
her mother brightening. 

Iseult laughed gently. " Of course I shouldn't 
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really be able to influence them. I'm too young. 
Still I dare say I might set them suspecting that 
there were other points of view/' 

'* You might, indeed," said her mother yet 
more brightly. '' You would if you argued with 
them as you sometimes do in the Circle." 

" That's settled then," said Iseult in a tone 
which rendered further discussion unnecessary, 
and she took another piece of toast. Mrs. Hath- 
erley-Brent slipped back into her dream. 

Iseult came to Hatherley Hall unhampered 
by the timidity which often afflicts a young ^rl 
entering the world, a freedom she owed to her 
dealings with the Circle. Oliver had suggested 
a policy of '' sitting tight till she knew the 
ropes," and she proposed to adopt it. She was 
eager for the fresh experience, the new faces. 
She was not at all prejudiced against her strange 
kinsfolk by the assurance of her mother and 
Theodore Pickersgill that they were philistines. 
The Circle still held Oliver, the one genuine 
artist who ever entered it, a philistine. If her 
kinsfolk were half such philistines as he she 
would be happy enough with them. If they were 
real philistines they would be sure to have their 
amusing points. " At any rate they will not bite 
me," she said to Oliver. 

She was welcomed in a very kindly fashion 
by her aunt, a large placid woman whose satis- 
faction with herself and her surroundings had 
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stamped Itself on her face in a serene content. 
Iseult did not miss her anxious glance at her 
dress. Plainly she had feared drapery, some- 
thing of the flopping kind. Her evident relief 
to find that fear groundless amused Iseult. A 
maid conducted her to a large, airy room, and 
when she had removed the dust of the railway 
journey she came down to find Mrs. Hatherley 
full of questions about the health and life of 
the sister-in-law she had not seen for so many 
years. Iseult saw the uselessness of trying to 
make her understand her mother's absent- 
minded absorption in her dream life, and she 
contented herself with telling her of her devo- 
tion to books and to the society of literary and 
artistic persons. She learned that now and again 
her aunt had made eflforts to bring about a rec- 
onciliation between her mother and Colonel 
Hatherley, but that her mother maintained un- 
abated resentment at his opposition to her mar- 
riage. Iseult did not believe it ; she thought that 
her mother's distaste for the trouble that recon- 
ciliation would have given her, the need it would 
have laid upon her of interrupting the process 
of self-development she so dreamily pursued, 
had far more to do with it. She thought it likely 
that she herself had been left in ignorance of the 
overtures lest she should have tried to brace her 
mother to the effort of accepting them by a due 
interchange of visits. 
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In the middle of their talk a footman came 
into the drawing-room to say that tea was ready 
in the hall. They went into it as half a score 
of young people came flocking in from the gar- 
den, chattering noisily all at once, flushed from 
playing lawn-tennis, their minds still full of the 
game, her cousins and their friends. Her aunt 
introduced them to her, her cousins Elizabeth 
and Agnes, two tall, fair, fresh-looking girls, 
with pretty faces, pretty eyes, and pretty com- 
plexions, her cousins Frank and Bertram, tall, 
broad-shouldered young men with fair, dear, 
tanned skins. As she drank her tea she watched 
them and listened to them. They struck her as 
an uncommonly good-looking family, with good 
looks of the high-bred English type, clear-cut 
features, well-shaped, full lips, square chins, and 
blue eyes. They did not look unintelligent ; they 
were plainly alert and full of energy. Her 
cousin Agnes sat by her and, during intervals 
in her eager discussion with her friends of the 
tennis they had been playing, talked to her of 
her journey and inquired after her mother. Her 
other three cousins in turn came to her and asked 
if she had had a pleasant journey, if she found 
the country pretty. All of them asked if she was 
fond of tennis, and were equally taken aback 
to learn that she did not know the game. Each 
tried politely, but in vain, to receive the con- 
fession of this infirmity without a look of com- 
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passionate amazement. For her part, Iseult, 
coming from a land in which sport was not, was 
a little surprised that they should take a mere 
game so seriously. She listened to their talk 
with the greater interest. 

After tea she went down to the tennis lawns 
with them, and those of the party who were not 
playing in the first sets, with great good nature, 
explained the game to her all at the same time. 
The multiple explanation gave her but a con- 
fused understanding of it. She watched the 
players, however, with a good deal of pleasure; 
the quick agility of the young men pleased her 
gymnastic eye, and presently she began to under- 
stand enough of the game to appreciate the skill 
of the slower girls in keeping the ball out of 
the reach of the men. It seemed to her that with 
care and practice she would be able to play the 
game passably herself. 

In the middle of the third set Colonel Hath- 
erley — tall, fair, and fresh-coloured, the proper 
father of such sons and daughters — came on to 
the lawn. He greeted Iseult warmly and in- 
quired at length after her mother. Then he 
asked why she was not playing tennis. When he 
learned that she did not know the game he said 
that she must be taught it at once. They watched 
another set played, and then he took her round 
the gardens. After the tour of them, they were 
coming back to the tennis lawn when they passed 
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the croquet lawn. On hearing that she was ig- 
norant of that game also, at once he gave her 
a lesson in it. She did not find the balls strik- 
ingly amenable to the mallet, and the hoops 
seemed foolishly narrow; but he said that she 
had a good eye. Hearing the click of the balls 
Bertram strolled over to them from the tennis 
lawn and helped his father instruct her. Both 
of them instructed her at the same time. How- 
ever, she gave her earnest attention to their 
teaching. Then she and Bertram played a game 
together against his father. Colonel Hatherley's 
joy at beating them knew no bounds, though he 
did his best not to let it be seen. 

When the game was over it was time to dress 
for dinner. They were soon all gathered in the 
drawing-room waiting for the butler to inform 
them that it was served, and Iseult perceived 
that Frank and Bertram seemed anxious and 
fidgety. Frank said three times, "The mail is 
very late." Then a footman brought a news- 
paper, and both of them pounced upon it and 
read it together. Iseult caught the, to her, cryp- 
tic words, '* Gloucester two-forty-one for eight,'* 
** Kent all out for a hundred and ninety-seven," 
" Hirst's fourth century," " I wish I'd had a 
saver on Penelope " ; then the butler announced 
dinner. She might have been dining at Babel^ 
after the confusion, for all she understood of the 
talk during the meal. It dealt thoroughly and 
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unceasingly with the cricket and racing of the 
day. She gathered dimly that now and again 
Frank, Bertram, and her uncle loosed them- 
selves in the prophetic vein. At intervals they 
discussed with ardent passion a quarrel between 
a bowler and a batsman by which, she gathered, 
the whole of the United Kingdom was con- 
nilsed. She gathered, too, that not only the men 
but also her aunt and cousins had backed horses 
for some race that day, and that all of them had 
lost. After dinner her uncle and cousins played 
bridge earnestly. After each hand all of them 
together explained the game to her. She gave 
diem full credit for their good intentions, but it 
was confusing. When she went up to bed she 
had to sit at her window for half an hour to 
clear her head. It was a warm, still night, and 
the stars were dim. Two nightingales were sing- 
ing at the end of the gardens, and she wished 
that Oliver were with her and they were walk- 
ing in them. She wondered why she sighed. 

At breakfast next morning the talk ran stead- 
ily on the racing and cricket of the coming day. 
Iseult had never supposed that human beings 
could take anything so seriously as her relations 
took cricket. She could not bring herself to be- 
lieve that Theodore Pickersgill could have dis- 
cussed art with such fervour at breakfast time. 
The racing seemed a different matter since they 
had to decide, after a careful consideration of 
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the selections in two sporting papers and three 
telegrams, which had come severally to her 
uncle, Frank, and Bertram, which horses they 
would back and with which bookmakers they 
would back them. There seemed to be as great 
a divergence of opinion in the family about the 
merits of different bookmakers as about the mer- 
its of different horses. By the end of breakfast 
her aunt, Agnes, and Elizabeth had decided 
which horses they would back, and entrusted 
their commissions to the colonel, but Frank and 
Bertram were still undecided on both points. 

Then at the end of breakfast Colonel Hath- 
erley bethought himself to ask Iseult which horse 
she would like to back. Her answer, " Which- 
ever you like, uncle," brought down upon her a 
storm of conflicting advice. 

She caught hastily at the name Pepper-pod, 
and saying, " I'll back Pepper-pod, uncle," drew 
a sovereign from her purse and gave it to him 
as she had seen her aunt and cousins do. 

Bertram looked at her very gloomily and 
said: " With seven stone ten he'll never last the 
distance." 

'^ In this heat a horse called Pepper-pod 
should last any distance," said Iseult thought- 
lessly. 

They all looked rather shocked at her flip- 
pancy. 

After breakfast Frank ^nd Bertrani went off 
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still talking seriously about which horses they 
should back and with what bookmaker; her aunt 
went to give orders for the day and inspect the 
domestic machinery; the colonel went to his 
study to write out a wire to his bookmaker; 
Agnes and Elizabeth went out into the garden 
to cut flowers; Iseult picked up the DiUly Tele- 
graph and went with them. When they came 
among the flower-beds she sat down on a garden 
seat and began to read it. 

Presently Agnes came to her with her brow 
puckered a little anxiously and said: ''I'm 
afraid you're finding it very dull here." 

" Dull? No. Why should I? " cried Iseult in 
some surprise. 

" I thought — ^your reading a newspaper like 
that," said Agnes brightening. 

" But I always look through the paper— every 
morning," said Iseult. 

"You read the paper? Every morning?" 
said Agnes with a bewildered air. 

** Why, yes, how could one see what is going 
on else?" said Iseult, wondering. 

" Oh, yes, of course," said Agnes quickly, 
and she went back to her flower-cutting with a 
puzzled but relieved air. 

At half-past eleven Colonel Hatherley gave 
Iseult her first lesson in lawn-tennis. He was not 
an adept in the game himself, and had never 
grasped any of its first principles. But he was 
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full of a splendid enthusiasm to repair the gaps 
in the education of his neglected niece. His en- 
thusiasm, however, did not supply the place of 
knowledge, and Iseult ran about the court with 
wild but fruitless energy. Then Frank and Ber- 
tram came down to play singles, since it was too 
hot to ride, and stopped to watch the lesson. 
Presently, Frank, with a somewhat lordly air, 
began to supplement his father's instructions, 
telling her where to stand, to grip her racquet 
tightly, not to run into the ball. She began to 
improve. Then he was struck by the grace and 
lightness of her movements, and of a sudden he 
perceived how admirable was her figure. His 
eyes were opened, and he began to see her face. 
He had given it but little consideration hitherto, 
since she was not the high-coloured brunette 
type which appealed most strongly to his youth- 
ful taste. He began to see dimly its chann. 

When the game between her and the colonel 
came to an end, Frank suggested that he and 
she should play his father and Bertram. 

At the end of two sets, both of which they 
lost, Frank said with a certain condescending 
approval: '* I say, you ran about a good bit, 
for a girl, and you're not a bit blown." 

" Oh, no, why should I be?" said Iseult. 

'* Well, most girls who live in London 
would," said Frank. 

'^ Oh, most girls I " said Iseult with some con- 
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tempt. '' Most girls don't know what it is to be 
in condition." 

*' And do you keep in condition dien? How 
do you do it?" 

" Oh, gymnastics 1 '* 

" I see— dumb-bells," said Frank. 

" Dumb-bells I I should think not. They 
make you as slow as a snail," said Iseult scorn- 
fully. 

Colonel Hatherley interrupted them with 
some compliments on her quickness in learning, 
and Bertram said : ** I tell you what, with a 
couple of seasons' steady practice you'd go far. 
You ought to give your mind to it. You're very 
quick on your feet — for a girl." 

The evening paper brought the tidings that 
Pepper-pod had won at seven to one, and in 
spite of the fact that they knew that Iseult had 
backed it merely because its name took her 
fancy, her uncles and cousins talked to her with 
a new respect in their voices. 

Frank's interest in Iseult once awakened 
grew quickly, and Bertram's interest in her 
seemed no less. In the intervals between their 
sets at tennis, rubbers at bridge, and discussions 
of cricket or racing, they would talk with her 
earnestly and at length. Frank, who as a 
wealthy, good-looking subaltern in a good reg- 
iment, had been much petted and admired by the 
women of two garrison towns, talked to her 
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with a lordly air, which reminded her of Theo- 
dore Pickersgill. Both of them seemed to have 
the same honest, sultanesque belief diat they 
had but to throw the handkerchief and any 
woman would come gratefully to their feet. He 
talked to her freely of his exploits at cricket and 
polo and in the hunting-field from a quiet un- 
conscious desire to shine as a hero in her eyes. 
For though from an honest, English distrust of 
the uncommon, he could not quite bring himself 
to admire her face, his admiration of her figure 
grew and grew. The more modest Bertram, on 
the other hand, had confined himself to imper- 
sonal discussions of the merits of cricketers and 
race-horses, or to accounts of matches and races, 
or to the prospects of the next test match. 

Iseult listened to them with the admirable pa- 
tience she had learned in her dealings with the 
Circle. Like most enthusiasts they only wanted 
a listener; she had but to throw in a monosylla- 
ble now and again, and she could pursue her 
own train of thought, or enjoy the beauty of 
the gardens, or the activity of the tennis-players 
at her ease. 

Now and again, however, she would pride 
Frank's lordliness with wholesome cruelty. She 
would sometimes insinuate that skill in games 
or sport, a mere matter of muscle and eye she 
suggested, was not a thing of the greatest mo- 
ment, that brains were really more important 
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Frank showed himself frankly bewildered, and 
quite unable to grasp that point of view; he 
would say with dogged firmness : *' It's sport 
that's made England what she is. Where would 
our empire have been except for sport?" 
Sometimes, too, his lordliness would provoke 
her to a more severe snub, and Frank would 
sulk resentfully for two or three days. 

Iseult at first merely ignored his sulkiness, 
and carelessly let Bertram monopolise her in the 
intervals of his serious occupations. Presently, 
she found that this course had the effect of dissi- 
pating quickly Frank's sulkiness, and she fol- 
lowed it of set purpose. At the end of the first 
ten days a rivalry had sprung up between the 
two brothers, either striving to get the most of 
her society. She found it entertaining. 

Every two or three days she wrote to Oliver, 
and awaited his somewhat short replies with im- 
patience. The sight of one of his letters beside 
her place at the breakfast-table always sent a 
curious, pleasant thrill through her. He chose 
her a tennis racquet and sent it down to her. 
Two or three times Lord Lyminge came over 
to the Grange, very neatly dressed in a tweed 
suit of a tiny black and white pattern. He did 
not seem happy, and told her that he was very 
tired of the summer when he could get neither 
hunting nor shooting. She suggested to him 
that he might pursue the winter northward, but 
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he expressed an extreme distaste for foreigners 
and foreign countries and for the sport they 
afforded. Besides, he declared that if he wanted 
his horses and hounds and coverts as good as 
possible in the autumn he must watch over them 
all the year. It seemed to Iseult that his amuse- 
ments were indeed a heavy burden to a consci- 
entious sportsman. She observed that though he 
seemed quite at ease talking to her, he seemed 
somewhat uncomfortable if he were called on to 
talk to her aunt, or Agnes, or Elizabeth. Her 
uncle and Frank and Bertram treated him with 
great respect, and she overheard a conversation 
about some forthcoming race in which they 
seemed to hang on his lips. It ended by his say- 
ing : ** But there — I never go racing myself. I 
follow it of course — I follow it." 

At dinner that night, during a break in the 
discussion of the day's cricket, the talk fell on 
him, and Iseult learned that her uncle and cous- 
ins' admiration of his sporting qualities knew 
no bounds. 

" The finest rider to hounds in England — ^aye, 
in the world," said her uncle solenmly. 

Iseult, though she knew nothing of the art of 
riding to hounds, found herself infected with 
some of their respect for the possessor of a 
supreme excellence. 

One afternoon there was a tennis party at 
Lyminge Court, and she and her cousins went 
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to it When she was not playing for a set. Lord 
Lyminge took her round the stables, showed 
her his horses, and explained at length the ex- 
cellence of his favourites. She pleased him by 
the attention she paid to his discourses. When 
they went into the court to tea in the hall she 
began to wish that he had taken her round the 
house instead of the stables. The hall was full 
of beautiful things, fine pictures, old Italian cab- 
inets, old Oriental porcelain. She wished that 
Oliver had been there to talk to her about them 
and help her enjoy them. 



CHAPTER NINE 
ISEULT IN THE COUNTRY 

ISEULT was enjoying her stay at Hatherley 
Hall, but she would have found it far 
more pleasant than she did if she had not 
more and more missed the companionship of 
Oliver. His absence seemed to leave her life 
curiously empty, and she chafed at its emptiness 
with a restlessness which she had never before 
known in herself. Often after dinner, when the 
others had settled down to their bridge, this 
restlessness drove her out to the moonlit gar- 
den where the nightingales were singing. As she 
walked in it strange feelings moved her, vague 
yearnings and vague regrets for she knew not 
what, the stirrings of awakening womanhood. 
She found herself sighing for no reason; once 
or twice she found the tears gathering to her 
eyes for no reason. She was puzzled and an- 
noyed. The vagueness of these feelings seemed 
to her so foreign to the common-sense attitude 
to life she cherished; an uneasy fear that she 
was succumbing to the weakness of her sex 
and growing sentimental invaded her. She was 
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dimly aware, however, that behind these symp- 
toms of sentimentality was the persistent de- 
sire for Oliver's presence, but she was careful 
to keep her knowledge of this desire dim. She 
shrank from considering it closely lest the con- 
sideration should reveal yet deeper depths of 
sentimentality. 

Sometimes Frank or Bertram would break 
the spell of bridge which bound them and join 
her in the garden. Their coming banished the 
vague feelings which troubled her, yet she did 
not show herself grateful to them. For all that 
these feelings troubled her, they had a charm 
for her; and Frank or Bertram learned what it 
was to be snubbed. Simple souls, either believed 
that she snubbed him on the other's account. 
Their brotherly love, at no time a passion of 
any un-English violence, weakened for the time 
under the strain. 

These moods in which awakening woman- 
hood stirred in Iseult were neither frequent nor 
abiding. For the most part, thanks to the open- 
air life and to the fact that there was nearly 
always something doing to an accompaniment 
of cheerful noise and laughter, she was in fine 
spirits. As her cousins grew better acquainted 
with her, the choice gift of repartee she had 
cultivated to such an excellence in the streets of 
London stood her in good stead; the shafts of 
their simple chaflF rebounded from her armour 
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of proof, but hers went home. She was fast ac« 
quiring the reputation of a respected humourist 

She had also acquired merit from Pepper- 
pod's having won the race for which she had 
backed him. And she did not lose that merit; 
though for several days, in spite of the fervent 
urging of Frank and Bertram, she refused to 
back another horse. This refusal was the fruit 
of Oliver's ridiculing, in one of his letters, the 
practice of backing horses, and further assuring 
her that if you must back them, the only truly 
successful method of doing so was to put the 
names of the horses in any given race into a hat, 
draw one out, and back that. 

On the morning of the tenth day of her stay 
it rained, and her covsins had plenty of spare 
time on their hands in which to be even more 
urgent than usual with her to back one of their 
selections for the day's race. At the end of 
three-quarters of an hour's serious advice, Iseult 
had grown rather tired of it. She sat down at 
the table, tore a sheet of note-paper into slips, 
and on each slip wrote the name of a horse tak- 
ing part in the chief race of the day as set forth 
by The Sportsman. Then she went out into the 
hall, returned bearing one of her uncle's hats, 
tossed the slips of paper into it, drew one out, 
and said : '' Bushwhacker IL That's the name 
of the horse I'm going to back." 

" He's a rogue 1 He'll never try I He hasn't 
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a chance 1 That is a siUy thing to do I '' cried 
Frank. 

Iseult looked at him like a witch. 

It was the first time that her cousins had seen 
the accomplishment, and it startled them. 

Agnes cried: " Oh, don't, Iseult I '* 

" That's pretty awful," said Bertram. 

" How dreadful 1 " said Elizabeth. 

** If I lose my money it will be your fault. 
lYou would have me bet," said Iseult; and she 
rose and went to her uncle who was writing out 
the family wire to his bookmaker. 

He in his turn adjured her not to back a 
horse which had never tried to win and never 
would try. He only learned what it was to have 
a firm niece. 

Presently the Hatherley family betook Itself 
to bridge; and after watching them for a while, 
Iseult went to the library to get a book. It held 
a collection to which no exception could possibly 
be taken. All the books without which no gen- 
tleman's library Is complete stood solid and in 
brave calf array on its shelves ; and all of them 
were very new and very dusty. But Iseult found 
the glass doors locked. She could not get them 
opened, because the keys had been mislaid ; and 
no one could remember having seen them for 
some months. 

However, her uncle told her that there were 
some books in his study, and there she found the 
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Badminton series, well thumbed, and a score of 
sporting novels. She chose ^^ Mr. Spongers 
Sporting Tour," and when she found that it set 
forth the scheme of life into which she had for 
the while strayed, she read it with earnest care. 
Her choice of a book was warmly applauded. 

Now and again during the day, especially at 
lunch and tea, Frank and Bertram reproached 
her for having backed Bushwhacker IL Her 
simple and labour-saving method of backing 
horses seemed to rankle in minds used to spend- 
ing such pains on that money-losing process. 

The evening paper announced that Bush- 
whacker II had won by nine lengths in a com- 
mon canter at 25 to i. 

Her uncle congratulated Iseuit warmly, since 
he had not been informed of an irregular 
method of finding that winner. Agnes and 
Elizabeth, looking at it from the illogical, wom- 
anly point of view, were pleased that she had 
won so much money. Bertram was sad: to his 
ingenuous mind her ill-won success made the 
Cosmic All a mere time-honoured cheat. 

Frank seemed to feel that, in not losing by 
following his advice, she had done him a per^ 
sonal injury. Frowning and gloomy he made 
the most brilliant effort of his life at sarcasm: 

'^ You must feel awfully proud at having 
won in that silly way," he said. 

"Proud? No," said Iseuit sweetly. "A 
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child could win money backing horses, if it were 
old enough to write their names down." 

" Backing horses is a more difficult business 
than you think, young lady — ^much more diffi- 
cult/' said her uncle solemnly. 

" I said * win money ' at it, uncle," said Iseult 
even more sweetly, looking at Frank. 

Frank glowered; her uncle looked puzzled. 

Though she missed Oliver so sorely, Iseult 
bore up very well against the lack of interesting, 
stimulating talk. Her habit of getting the best 
of anything going stood her in good stead. 
Croquet and tennis, to the learning of which she 
addressed herself with her usual concentration 
on the matter in hand, kept her busy and gave 
her energy an outlet. She was kept very well 
amused by the growing rivalry of Frank and 
Bertram to monopolise her in the intervals be- 
tween the serious games of life. Of the two she 
much preferred Bertram. He was the more in- 
telligent; he even showed signs of being able to 
perceive that the Hatherley attitude to life 
might not be the only one. Frank irritated her 
by his unbounded satisfaction with himself. She 
found a basic resemblance in him to Theodore 
Pickersgill. 

It is to be feared that she began, in a spirit of 
pure mischief, to practise the art of playing 
them off against one another. Frank at times 
grew angry at her poor appreciation of him, 
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and once or twice in somewhat confused fashion 
he expressed a desire that she should take him 
more seriously. When she received the sug- 
gestion with levity he grew sulky. Once he 
gave her to understand plainly that she under- 
valued him, that he was not used to be treated 
so lightly by girls. Iseult received the informa- 
tion with a galling indifference; and in a natural 
indignation he set about demonstrating to her 
the esteem in which girls held him by starting 
a flirtation with Marion Hilary, one of the pret- 
tiest heiresses in the neighbourhood. 

Since Frank, the good-looking, wealthy heir 
of Hatherley, was naturally the cynosure of all 
the marriageable girls in that part of the coun- 
try, Marion received his attentions with be- 
coming gratitude. But his conquering progress 
seemed to have no effect at all on Iseult. He 
doubted that she ever perceived it. Her blind- 
ness and carelessness irritated him beyond 
words. He was utterly unable to understand 
this Insensibility to his charm. Moreover, Ber- 
tram was the gainer by this diversion of his at- 
tentions, since he enjoyed much more of Iseult^s 
society. Frank abandoned his fruitless demon- 
stration in disgust. 

At the end of a fortnight Iseult was begin- 
ning to feel that she could endure no longer to 
be out of touch with Oliver. She had come to 
the hall for a fortnight's stay, but Mrs. Hath- 
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erley would not hear of her leaving them for 
yet another fortnight. Iseult was cudgelling her 
brains for a really valid excuse for returning 
home, when Lord Lyminge, who was dining at 
the hall, said that in three days Oliver was 
coming down to Lyminge Court for a week. 
She no longer sought for an excuse to leave 
Hatherley. 

On the evening of the third day she was com- 
ing back from a tennis party at the Hilarys, 
and Frank was walking with her. The land be- 
tween the woods was in a delightful, golden 
twilight; the birds were singing in the woods; 
and she was walking in a dreamy pleasure, quite 
heedless of her companion, who, with his fatal 
facility for athletic narration, was hopefully 
charming her ear with the thrilling tale of how 
he had made 103 runs in a regimental match. 

A dog-cart met them; and in it were Oliver 
and a groom, Oliver driving. At the sight of 
him Iseult's heart leaped in her ; she thrilled ; and 
as she bowed to him she was glad of the twilight 
of the woods which hid her sudden flush. 

Oliver cast a keen look at Frank as he passed, 
and Frank said quickly: " Who's that? " 

" Mr. Robinson," said Iseult. 

" Oh, the sculptor fellow I " said Frank dis- 
dainfully. ** I didn't know you knew him. You 
never said anything about it," he added with 
the ready suspicion of the amorous. 
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*' Fve known him a long time,'' said Iseult, 
who was busy with the consideration of the feel- 
ings awakened in her by the sight of Oliver. 

Frank seemed to be digesting this news for 
a while. Then he said in an unpleasant tone: 
" You kept it precious dark." 

Iseult said nothing. 

** I wonder at Martin's letting him drive 
Lulu. She's an awkward customer at the best of 
times. Lyminge will give him a wigging for 
letting the sculptor fellow drive her," said 
Frank. 

" He didn't seem to be finding It difficult," 
said Iseult. 

" Well, I hope he gets to the court without a 
smash," said Frank in a tone hopeful of notlung 
of the kind. 

A sudden dread of an accident to Oliver filled 
Iseult^s mind ; it was mingled with an active dis- 
like of Frank such as his longest cricket story. 
had never inspired into her. 

At dinner that night the talk fell on Oliver. 
Mrs. Hatherley said that it was a good thing 
that Lord Lyminge and his heir should see 
something of one another, since they hardly 
met of late years; and if anything happened to 
Lord Lyminge, Oliver would be a stranger to 
the court, his duties, and his neighbours* 

" To think that that young fellow will one 
day be Lord Lyminge 1 " said Colonel Hather- 
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ley sadly. " IVc heard that he's become a regu- 
lar Bohemian — a sculptor, too." 

Iseult thought of the Circle's perpetual la- 
ment over Oliver's incurably bourgeois tenden- 
cies, and smiled. 

" I asked his uncle to bring him to tennis to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Hatherley. 

" Yes, yes, of course. We must be civil to 
him for Lyminge's sake. But he'll probably 
come in a brown velvet coat." 

*'And he'll have a racquet like a bag and 
spoon everything to the man at the net," said 
Frank gloomily. 

" I've never seen him wear a brown velvet 
coat," said Iseult. 

At once a shower of questions about Oliver 
poured upon her. She only said vaguely : " Oh, 
he's very nice 1 " 

'* But he's a Bohemian all the same," said 
Frank. " All those fellows who go in for writ- 
ing and painting pictures and sculpture are." 

" I never noticed it," said Iseult sedately. 

Frank who was sitting beside her dropped 
his voice and said with an aggrieved air: 
" There you go again ! I never know what to 
make of you. You say things in a way that 
makes one think you are lying low — ^keeping 
something back." 

"Do I ? " said Iseult with an air of in- 
nocence. 
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" Yes, you do. And I don't ever feci quite 
sure that you mean what you say.'* 

" Why should you? " said Iseult sweetly. 

" There's a thing to say! '• growled Frank. 

''If it makes you so uncomfortable to talk 
to me, why don't you talk to some one else? 
There are your brothers and sisters. You can 
understand everything they say," said Iseult 
with every appearance of thoughtful considera- 
tion for him. 

" You know very well it's you I want to talk 
to! You're just trying to be aggravating!" 
cried Frank with some heat. 

" I don't see why you want to talk to me, if 
you don't like it," said Iseult dispassionately. 

"But I do want to!" 

" You're quite incomprehensible." 

"Not half as incomprehensible as youl" 
growled Frank. 

Iseult said no more. She thought that she 
had Frank sufficiently ruffled for the time being. 
She turned and talked to Elizabeth about the 
day's tennis. 

When there came a pause in that talk Frank 
said : " After all, he's a foreign-looking bcg- 
gar. 

"Who is?" said Iseult. 

" That sculptor fellow — Robinson." 

" I should have said that he was the pure 
Norman type," said Iseult. 
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"Norman grandmother! " growled Frank. 

" You seem to dislike him very much — and 
he's very amusing/' 

" You mean I'm not I " said Frank quickly. 

" Oh, yes, you are — ^veryl " said Iseult; and 
she laughed merrily. 

Frank was furious. That a girl — a chit of a 
girl — ^not twenty — should mock at him! His 
vanity was lacerated. He would never again ex- 
pose it to such treatment. She should learn ; he 
would for the future ignore her. For the rest 
of dinner he did not say a word to her. 

Iseult seemed unmoved by his resentful si- 
lence. She talked cheerfully, and at length 
across the table to Bertram. Her cheerfulness 
was very far from lightening Frank's resent- 
ment. He was at no time a brilliant bridge- 
player — for all their earnest devotion to the 
game none of them were — that night his play 
was abominable. 

On the morrow Iseult found herself looking 
forward to seeing Oliver with the liveliest, most 
impatient eagerness, and also with a certain 
anxiety. She found herself amazingly jealous 
for him, keenly desirous that he should hold his 
own with these denizens of the sporting world 
on their own ground. Here clothes and muscles 
were the measure of a man, brains did not count 
at all. 

She did not expect that he would hold his 
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own or try to hold his own. He had always ex- 
pressed an unbounded contempt of the sports- 
man and his scheme of life. She was the more 
pleased to see, when he did come, that in the 
matter of clothes at any rate he did hold his 
own, that his flannels, his shoes, and his straw 
hat were of exactly the same patterns and qual- 
ity as those of her cousins, and that his racquet 
was not at all like a bag, but new. Then she was 
annoyed with herself for the anxiety she had 
felt. She ought to have known him better than 
to distrust him in such a matter, and again, to 
have laid such a stress upon It seemed to her to 
show that the trivial Hatherley attitude to life 
was infecting her, weakening her own common- 
sense attitude to it. Then it struck her that after 
all brains did count even here. Oliver was the 
most distinguished-looking man in the gather- 
ing. It was a large gathering, too, a serious ten- 
nis party of some sixty people. 

She and Oliver greeted one another with suf- 
ficient carelessness; both of them were alive to 
the advantage of sitting tight among these 
strangers. But they could not prevent the glow 
of pleasure in their eyes at the sight of one 
another, and Frank, whose wits had grown un- 
commonly keen where Iseult was concerned, 
perceived it. It angered him. It was bad enough 
that she should take pleasure in the society of 
Bertram; that she should take pleasure in the 
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society of this stranger was far worse. He was 
already jealous of Oliver, because with the com- 
ing of the heir of the Lyminge estates he him- 
self ceased to be the most important young man 
of the neighbourhood; he fell to a secondary 
position. Moreover, his vanity was still bleed- 
ing from Iseult's mockery the night before. 
* It seemed to his military mind, to what there 
was of it, at any rate, that the time had come 
for Iseult to be disciplined or, as he phrased it 
to himself, to be taken down a peg. He forgot 
his earlier failure to mortify her by flirting with 
Marlon Hilary, or he might have taken more 
care to assure himself that the means he had 
chosen to compass that salutary but unamiable 
end were really effective. 

He arranged a set in which Iseult and Oliver 
should play together against himself and Mabel 
Howe. Since Miss Howe was one of the best 
players in the neighbourhood, it was his hospit- 
able thought that he and she would defeat 
Iseult and Oliver with mortifying ease without, 
indeed, losing a game. 

" We're going to get an awful licking," said 
Iseult to Oliver as they went on to the court. 

"Are we?" said Oliver, and his gray eyes 
grew suddenly keen. " I think if you hold your 
racquet very tight, and get every ball you can 
over the net somehow, we can put up something 
of a fight." 
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'' I should be awfully pleased if we could/* 
said Iseult. " My G>usin Frank has put us to- 
gether on purpose. He wants us to be beaten 
badly." 

*' Is that all? ** said Oliver; and the light of 
battle shone in his eyes. 

" He's a very good player/* said Iseult. 

"Well, you hold your racquet very tight/* 
said Oliver. 

Frank set about playing with an air of bored, 
almost contemptuous, superiority. He soon lost 
it, for it became clear at once that Oliver was 
the better player. He had better strokes, a bet- 
ter knowledge of the game, he was incompar- 
ably quicker on his feet, and he played far more 
with his head. Frank and his partner played all 
they knew, but Oliver outplayed them in nearly 
every rally. There was soon an excited audience 
watching the set and applauding his strokes. 
Then Frank's temper went, and the set went 
with it. Oliver and Iseult won by six games to 
three. 

" You do play well I I had no idea you played 
like this I " said Iseult as they came off die court; 
and her eyes were shining on him. 

" Lawn-tennis is my game. A man ought to 
play his one particular game decently/* said 
Oliver. 

Frank's anger was not lessened by the general 
praise of Oliver's play, or by learning that he 
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had played for Oxford for three years. He was 
flushed and sulky for an hour; he could not 
keep his face clear of frowns. He was careful 
not to go near Iseult. 

Iseult observed with extreme delight that that 
set of tennis had utterly changed her uncle's and 
cousins' opinion of Oliver. It had established 
him firmly in their esteem; his sculpture, which 
had been so damning a blot on his character, 
had sunk to an engaging eccentricity. Lord 
Lyminge, who had already begun to feel some 
respect for his heir since he had paid a thousand 
pounds for his work, looked on him with a yet 
kindlier eye. The elders in the gathering, who 
had come to look on at the tennis or play cro- 
quet, were eager to be introduced to him, though 
at first they had regarded him with a distant 
distrust. His display of muscular activity had 
reassured them. 

Oliver had come to the gathering utterly care- 
less whether he made a good or bad impression 
on his future neighbours, and he was not at all 
pleased by his success. The result of it was that 
he had to endure the powers of boring with ' 
which those seniors were severally gifted. When 
he was not being bored he was set to play tennis 
with various young ladies who were deeply in- 
terested in him, as the heir of Lord Lyminge, 
but failed to excite in him an equal interest in 
themselves. 
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Now he had accepted his cousin's invitation 
to Lyminge Court in order to see Iseult. He had 
missed her exceedingly, hardly less than she had 
missed him. Till she had gone to Hatherley he 
had not understood how great a part she had 
come to play in his life. He had supposed that 
he would feel her absence no more than he 
would have felt the absence of a man with 
whom he had been as intimate. He found his 
supposition quite wrong; her going had left a 
gap in his life he could not fill. Either a man's 
friendship with a girl was of a very different 
nature from that of his friendship with a man, 
or his friendship with Iseult was not friendship 
at all. Into this question he did not care to in- 
quire too deeply; he was content to seize the 
chance afforded by his cousin's invitation and 
follow her to Hatherley. 

It had been a most disagreeable shock to 
come upon her walking with her cousin down 
that lane between the woods in the twilight. It 
had not been too dark to assure himself of 
Frank's good looks. The sight had troubled 
him with jealous fears all the evening; it had 
even kept him awake for an hour; it made it 
impossible for him to believe any longer that 
his feeling for Iseult was simple friendship. He 
awoke eager, very eager, to learn what were her 
feelings toward Frank, and to his impatience the 
morning seemed to pass very slowly. He was 
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not at all reassured to learn from Iseult that 
she and Frank must have quarrelled. He won- 
dered uneasily if it were a lover's quarrel. 

Iseult was nearly as impatient as he to talk 
with him undisturbed. But it was not till after 
they had had tea that their chance came, and 
they strolled away from the thronged lawns 
down a path through the shrubberies to a pleas- 
ant summer-house at the end of the garden, with 
a deli^tful view from it over the meadows to 
the Lyminge woods. 

Their talk of the beauties of the garden 
ceased abruptly; they sat down in silence and 
looked at one another. Iseult was surprised to 
find that she looked at Oliver shyly, that even 
the short absence from him had in some way 
lessened their intimacy and invested him with a 
certain strangeness for the while. Oliver looked 
at her steadily enough; his admiring eyes were 
drinking in her beauty a little thirstily. There 
was, too, a new look of masterfulness in them, 
and her own fell before them. 

" Well, it does do me good to see you again," 
he said with a deep sigh of content. " I have 
missed you." 

Iseult flushed and her eyes shone with pleas- 
ure. " Have you? " she said. " I've missed you, 
too, horribly.** 

" Ah! but youVe had the distraction of being 
in a fresh place, among fresh faces, making new 
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friends; Tve been following the old round with 
the best part of it left out." 

^' I am glad you felt like that/' she said. 

" Yours is a kind heart," said Oliver, smiling. 
" You're glad that I was horribly bored and 
didn't know how to get through the day because 
there was no one to get through it with." 

" I'm sorry for your sake, of course," said 
Iseult quickly. " But for my own I'm glad you 
felt like that — awfully glad. I shouldn't have 
liked you not to miss me." 

** And the more I missed you the better — I 
see," said Oliver. 

"Yes," said Iseult frankly. 

" Yours is undoubtedly a kind heart," said 
Oliver. 

" But we're quite level. I've missed you, too. 
I've had a good time down here, and amused 
myself fairly well — in a way — learning croquet 
and tennis," said Iseult slowly. " But I haven't 
really enjoyed myself so much as I should 
have done in town, seeing you all the time. I've 
missed you too much." 

" Well, that's as it should be from my point 
of view — so we are level, as you say," said 
Oliver with a sigh of relief. " But what about 
your Cousin Frank? Hasn't he prevented you 
missing me a good deal ? " 

"Oh, Frank I Why he's impossible! The 
most dreadful bore 1 He's — he's the Theodore 
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Pickersgill of the spordng world ! '' cried Iseult, 
and she laughed in a whole-hearted fashion 
which set Oliver's mind at ease as no protesta- 
tions could have done. 

** He's a good-looking fellow/' he said. 

" His looks wouldn't prevent him from talk- 
ing to me about his wretched cricket for hours 
at a time if I'd let him. He's worse than Theo- 
dore — he is really. He seems to think that girls 
ought to run after him. And he gets absolutely 
furious when I rot him. That was why he put 
me to play tennis with you and get beaten, be- 
cause I rotted him last night." 

" Infernal cubl " said Oliver. 

" As far as I can make out he's been spoiled. 
There actually are girls who run after him — not 
at Hatherley so much, but when he's with his 
regiment." 

" It does happen," said Oliver. 

They fell silent for a while, looking at one 
another with contented eyes, taking their pleas- 
ure in the sight of one another. 

Presently Oliver said slowly : " Well, it seems 
pretty clear that if we're to get the full enjoy- 
ment out of our lives we've got to get it together. 
For the future we shall have to arrange that 
when one goes away the other goes, too." 

" Yes," said Iseult seriously. ** That's the 
sensible thing to do; we shan't waste them that 
way." 
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" We may as well be firm, too, about seeing 
one another while we are down here," Oliver 
went on. ** In the ordinary social way we shan't 
see much. But I see a footpath along this 
meadow. If I stroll down it at a quarter to 
three to-morrow and find you reading in this 
summer-house I can slip over the sunk fence, 
and we can get an hour or so together." 

" That's a good idea," said Iseult. "If we 
went about together openly, as we've every right 
to do, there'd be a lot of silly talk among these 
silly people, and my aunt and uncle would be 
annoyed about nothing at all." 

Having provided for the future they fell to 
talking about the past fortnight. Iseult grew al- 
most eloquent on the sporting scheme of life; 
her experience of it was the main subject of their 
talk. Oliver had but little to talk of but his 
boredom in London without her. 

As they came out of the summer-house Iseult 
felt again the odd sense of something lacking 
which she had felt when Oliver had given her 
the necklace. She walked up the path a little 
flushed, almost angry with herself; she had sud- 
denly realised that she would like him to kiss 
her. 

As they came on to the tennis lawn Iseult saw 
Frank scowl at them. His jealous eyes had 
marked the fact that they had wandered away 
together. 



CHAPTER TEN 
THE INEVITABLE 

A T dinner that night the Hatherleys talked 
Z-A at some length about Oliver. Bertram 
JL Jl and Frank argued, with some heat, the 
question whether he was good enough to give 
Frank fifteen at lawn-tennis. At the warmest 
moment in the discussion Iseult intervened with 
the kindly, candid assertion that Oliver could 
do so easily. It had no cooling effect on Frank, 
but it diverted his talk to the question whether 
she knew enough about the game for her opin- 
ion to be of real value. 

When he had talked his fill on it Iseult said 
with gentle conviction : *' I'm quite sure that a 
child could see that Mr. Robinson could give 
you fifteen and beat you easily." 

Frank retired from the discussion. 

Then Colonel Hatherley took up the theme 
of Oliver and his tennis, and admitted that his 
pessimistic feelings about him had faded. A man 
who could play tennis like that would probably 
not make a bad Lord Lyminge — for all his 
sculpturing. 

28Z 
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^^ I don*t thinH he'll ever be a sportsman/* 
said Iseult, who did not wish her uncle to cher- 
ish hopes sure to be disappointed. 

'* You wait till he's been among us a couple 
of years, young lady — ^wait till he's been among 
us. We'll make a sportsman of him," said the 
colonel with sanguine certainty. 

Considering Oliver's disposition Iseult thought 
it at least as likely that Oliver would make 
sculptors of them. She thought it very unlikely, 
indeed, that he ever would be among them for a 
couple of years. She doubted even that he would 
ever spend two consecutive months at Lyminge 
Court, and if he did they would certainly not 
be in a wintry season. She kept these thoughts 
to herself, for she wished neidier to dash her 
uncle's spirits nor awaken afresh in his British 
bosom the distrust excited by Oliver's sculpture. 

Frank ignored her for the rest of the evening. 
It had been but a poor day for him. His dis- 
ciplinary effort had failed, his vanity had again 
been lacerated. Besides, he was aching widi a 
dull, impotent anger. He had divined with the 
instinct of a man in love that Iseult was far 
more interested in Oliver than she let appear. 
He was angry with her, with Oliver, with des- 
tiny for letting her grow intimate with Oliver 
before coming to Hatherley, and with himself 
for being so deeply moved by diat intimacy. 
Iseult was grateful to him for ignoring her, for 
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Bertram was playing bridge, and she strolled 
about the garden musing delightfully to the 
singing of the nightingales. 

She had no difficulty, after lunch next day, in 
slipping away unnoticed to the summer-house, 
and in about twenty minutes Oliver came to her. 
The sun was blazing in a clear sky, and the sum- 
mer-house was very pleasant and languorous. 
At first they talked quickly and easily about 
what he would do if he lived to become Lord 
Lyminge, but after a while their talk grew fit- 
ful. They sat beside one another on the broad, 
cushioned seat, either enjoying the other's near- 
ness, filled with an extraordinary, vivid sense of 
the other's presence. Now and again they turned 
their eyes from the sun-bathed stretch of mead- 
ows and woodland and gazed at one another 
with curious, searching eyes that grew more and 
more troubled. It became an effort to talk; an 
embarrassment, an oppression hampered their 
tongues. 

Iseult sighed softly, a long drawn-out sigh. 

"What's the matter? Why do you sigh?" 
said Oliver. 

"I don't know. Did I sigh?" said Iseult, 
and she looked at him with clouded, troubled 
eyes. 

There was an unconscious, irresistible appeal 
in them, and on an impulse he could not with- 
stand he bent quickly forward, put his arms 
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round her and drew her to him. She was pas- 
sive, ahnost heavy, in their clasp; a slow flush 
covered her face, and he kissed her on the lips. 

She quivered to the kiss, and her half-closed 
eyes swam with tears. 

'^ My God, you are beautiful, and I do love 
you I " said Oliver softly, and he kissed her 
again, her lips, her eyes, many times. 

She was trembling, and panting softly. 

" Kiss me," he whispered. 

The flush deepened, and she kissed him. 

" Are you glad? " he said. 

'* Yes, I'm very glad," she said in a hushed 
voice. 

For a while they sat clinging to one another 
in a dazed happiness. 

Then with a muttered exclamation, Oliver 
drew a little away from her, passed his hand 
over his eyes as though to clear his vision, and 
said, slowly and hesitatingly: " I — I oughtn't to 
have done this — I never meant to." 

" Why? Why not? " said Iseult. 

** I'm not really sure that my wife's dead.*' 

" Your what? " cried Iseult; and he felt her 
stiffen in his arms. 

" My wife. I had a wife for six months. It's 
some years ago," said Oliver hastily. 

She thrust him away from her violently, and 
fell back against the cushions, gasping, her 
right hand dutching feebly at her bosom, her 
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face very pale with a sick dismay, as a sudden, 
furious jealousy overwhelmed her, racking her 
with intolerable pangs. She had never thought 
of him in connection with another woman, and 
the suddenness of the shock crushed her; her 
mouth was dry, and her temples throbbed ; her 
brain reeled; she could hardly draw her breath. 

"What is it? What's the matter?" cried 
Oliver astounded. 

" It's — it's hateful — hateful I" gasped Iseult. 

" Oh, but it's years ago— years! " cried Oli- 
ver, understanding. ** There's no need for you 
to be distressed like this — there isn't really." 
And he caught her in his arms again, and held 
her to him, kissing her again and again. 

" It's hateful 1 " gasped Iseult, struggling to 
free herself. 

" But it's years ago, and I've hated her for 
years ! " said Oliver tightening his clasp, almost 
crushing her. 

Of a sudden her muscles relaxed, a racking 
sob shook her, and the great tears welled out of 
her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 

Oliver did not try to check them; he lifted 
her on to his knee, and holding her to him, let 
her cry at her ease. 

The tears relieved her; and presently she 
straightened herself a little, dried her eyes, and 
said faintly : ** It's years since I cried — I didn't 
think I could — ^not like that. But I — I never 
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thought of you and another woman. And — and 
it did hurt." 

"There was no need," Oliver protested — 
" absolutely no need — I give you my word. It's 
six years ago since I was married, and then only 
for six months. And I came to hate my wife 
like poison." 

" All the same it's a horrible idea," she said; 
and she gripped his arm, as if to prevent the 
other woman snatching him away. 

" Oh, I was only a boy I It was the year after 
coming down from Oxford. And she has been 
out of my life for years — ^utterly." 

" Tell me about her," said Iseult in a more 
assured voice. 

"She was a doctor's daughter, an artist in 
Paris. Her pinchbeck enthusiasm for what she 
called her art first attracted me. I'm by way of 
being an enthusiast myself, you know, though 
I don't show it too much. Then it was a case 
of calf-love ; and in six weeks we'd got married. 
I was about a month finding out what I'd let 
myself in for." He paused, frowning at his 
memories. " Well, I won't dwell on her." 

" Was she pretty? " said Iseult quickly. 

" I suppose I thought so. But now I can't 
conceive how I came to think so." 

" I do hate her," said Iseult fervently. 

" There's no need — ^no need at all. She was 
a terror. She had every kind of vile temper — 
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and her foolishness — and her vanity! But 
there — ^well, we had about come to the end of 
our tether, when she discovered that the really 
proper sphere for her genius was the stage. She 
went to London, and from London she went to 
America. We had been married for six months. 
I was three years getting over it." 

" Poor boy," said Iseult. 

" Well, as I say, I believe she is dead. I 
halved my income with her; and she drew her 
allowance with the regularity of clockwork — 
till the San Francisco earthquake. Since then I, 
or rather my bankers, haven't heard a word 
from her. But the nuisance is I can't find out 
for certain. I know that she was in San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the earthquake, in a tour- 
ing company. The earthquake smashed up the 
company and scattered the members of it. I set 
about having inquiries made as soon as I found 
myself falling in love with you." He stopped to 
kiss her. " But we can't find any trace of her, 
and it looks as if it were going to be a very dif- 
ficult matter. And I never meant — I meant to 
sit tight till I did find out, and not let you know 
that — how I felt. I ought not to have kissed 
you, or told you. It isn't fair. But when you 
looked at me like that just now, I lost my head. 
I just forgot everything — ^well, if you will be 
a witch." 

" I'm glad you forgot," said Iseult. ** I'm 
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sure that hateful woman's dead And — ^and 
anyhow I'm glad you forgot." 

" Let's forget her, too," said Oliver. 

Iseult shook her head. ''I don't think I 
could," she said. 

There followed a spell of silence broken by 



Then Oliver said: "I never dreamed you 
were such a passionate creature. I fancied you 
were if anything on the placid side. I've never 
seen you stirred much before, not even really 
angry about anything." 

" I didn't know it myself,*' said Iseult a little 
ruefully. 

They fell to discussing, with intervals for 
kisses, the new relation into which they had so 
suddenly fallen. Oliver was annoyed by the ne- 
cessity of keeping it a secret. He would have 
preferred to let every one know that they were 
plighted to one another. It was only fair to 
Iseult. But from secrecy he could see no escape 
as long as he was uncertain about the fate of his 
wife. It would indeed be an unpleasant busi- 
ness if they became openly and formally en- 
gaged and then he should discover that she was 
alive. 

Iseult was somewhat indifferent in the matter; 
indeed, she rather welcomed the necessity of 
secrecy. She had a feeling that their love only 
concerned themselves, that it was a sacred pos- 
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session, the business of no one else In the world. 
She did not want any one to talk to her about 
it; she did not want their good wishes, or felici- 
tations, or what was even more likely their im- 
pertinent doubts as to the wisdom of their mar- 
rying. The Circle was sure to prove obnoxious 
in the matter. After all they were only going to 
spend a few more days in the country; in town 
they would see as much of one another as their 
hearts desired. They resolved that they would 
at any rate meet in the summer-house every 
afternoon. 

At last Iseult said that she must be going 
back to the house, or her cousins might come 
hunting for her, since it was nearly tea-time; 
and after a while they persuaded themselves to 
part. As she walked back through the garden 
she found that the violent access of jealousy had 
shaken her; she was still feeling somewhat fee- 
ble from its violence. Accordingly, she slipped 
up to her bedroom, rang the bell, and when the 
maid came, asked that tea might be sent up to 
it. After it she lay down, and slept heavily till 
the dressing-bell awoke her. She awoke re- 
freshed ; but her mirror assured her that she was 
still a little pale. As she dressed, she wondered 
that she had been capable of so violent an emo- 
tion. 

At dinner she found her uncle and cousins 
and three young neighbours who had stayed to 
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dine with them after tennis in a state of great 
excitement. Word had come from Lord Lym- 
inge that two otters had been seen about four 
miles up the little river which ran past the 
court; that he had sent word to Mr. Bulkeley; 
and Mr. Bulkeley was bringing his pack of otter 
hounds to hunt them next morning. The meet 
was at Stalton, five miles up the river, at six 
oVlock. 

All dinner the talk was fast and loud and ex- 
cited. All were telling with untiring enthusiasm 
of every other hunt they had ever taken part in, 
of what the otter did, the hounds did, and what 
they themselves did in each hunt. Iseult was 
sufficiently bored by it; to her untutored mind 
they seemed to be making an excessive fuss 
about a small animal which after all was only an 
amphibian. 

She was, however, grateful for one effect of 
this new interest; it absorbed Frank. She was in 
no mood to hear him talk about cricket and 
himself that evening. 

Soon after dinner she went into the garden, 
leaving the others to their otter talk and bridge. 
Her mind was full of Oliver and their hour in 
the summer-house; his face, his eyes were very 
present with her; she could feel his lips on hers 
and the clasp of his arms. But now and again 
the hateful thought of his wife forced its way 
into musings which might have been purely de- 
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fore, and found the rest of the farr.ily gathered 
with their bedroom candles in the hall, still di** 
cussing briskly the otter hunts of the past. 

In spite of her sleep before dinner, she soon 
fell asleep, and arose at five in an excellent tem- 
per. She found the brisk excitement of her 
cousins exhilarating: she enjoyed the breakfast 
at the unusual hour. She found the fresh morn- 
ing air, as they drove in a large waggonette to 
Stalton, also exhilarating. Even when Frank, 
who had lost his sulkiness at the prospect of 
killing an amphibious animal, assured her with 
a patronising air that he would look after her 
and see that she saw all that there was to be 
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^een, her spirits were not dashed. In the exhila- 
ration of the early morning, it seemed probable 
that if in the course of the chase Frank did not 
lose her, she would very soon lose Frank, and 
that whether Oliver were there or not. 

Oliver was there; and she thrilled delight- 
fully at the sight of him. No sooner had the 
party from Hatherley mingled with the band of 
sportsmen and sportswomen waiting round the 
pack of hounds than he was by her side. 

" I am glad I came," he said. ^^ I only came 
on the chance of your cousins dragging you 
along with them." 

" And I only camefon the chance of your com- 
ing on that chance," said Iseult smiling at him. 

Frank came bustling up, wearing a very im- 
portant air, and said to her : " We are just going 
to start 1 You stick to me ! I'll see that you miss 
nothing I " 

" Thank you so much," said Iseult. " But I 
expect you'll run too fast for me. I mustn't 
spoil your sport." 

" Oh, you won't, you won't! " said Frank. 

Mr. Bulkeley, the master of the otter hounds, 
said in a loud voice : '^ Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, remember one thing — silence — ^perfect si- 
lence." 

They moved down the river bank, talking in 
whispers, some three-score of them. There were 
seven couples of hounds, a scratch pack, since 
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but few otters gladdened the countryside with 
their grateful presence. Half a dozen of the 
pack were true otter hounds ; the others boasted 
but a more or less remote kinship with that 
interesting breed. 

Half a mile down the river they picked up 
the scent of the otters; and then the sport began. 
The best of it, to the mind of both Oliver and 
Iseult, was provided by a hound called Spring- 
field, an ardent hound of doubtful breed, but 
gifted with a rich, booming bay. He was not 
out to waste his gift; and directly his distant 
cousins, the genuine otter hounds, picked up the 
scent, he sent his rich bay ringing far down the 
stream. Mr. Bulkeley roared at him. Spring- 
field seemed to misunderstand him, and he took 
the roars as an encouragement; every two min- 
utes his rich, booming bay rang out, and right 
on it came Mr. Bulkeley's roar. 

" That mongrel will keep the otter a comfort- 
able mile ahead from here to the sea," said Oli- 
ver chuckling. 

Iseult grasped Springfield's effect, and laughed 
joyously. She saw all around her the pained 
faces of fuming sportsmen. Her callous indif- 
ference to the true needs of the chase shocked 
them. She kept her laughter at the fresh efforts 
of the ardent Springfield lower. She and Oliver 
had the enjoyment of those engaging efforts all 
to themselves. At last Mr. Bulkeley got within 
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reach of the vocalist, and there rose on the air 
a burst of piercing howls that sounded as though 
they would carry even further than his rich, 
booming bay. 

"The otter has certainly left for the sea 
now," said Oliver. 

Silence settled on the chase for a while. 
Every now and then the pace quickened to a 
run. Iseult enjoyed the short rushes; they sent 
the blood bustling through her veins. It was 
during one of these rushes that she made an in- 
effaceable impression on Lord Lyminge. 

The hounds had lost the scent, and the hun- 
ters had been standing still waiting for them 
to pick it up. Then a hound gave tongue a hun- 
dred yards down the river, and they started to 
run. Iseult chanced to be leading; and they 
came down a slope to a five-barred gate. With- 
out thinking she put her hands on the top and 
vaulted lightly over it, and ran on. 

Lord Lyminge was a few paces behind her. 
He stopped short and gasped. Then as he 
scrambled over the gate he said to Oliver in a 
hushed voice: " Begad! Did you see that? She 
never showed an ankle, begad I Wonderful 1 " 

" It was very neat," said Oliver; and he ran 
on and caught Iseult up. 

Frank came up on the other side and said in 
a shocked voice : " I say, you mustn't go vault- 
ing gates before all these people I " 
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*^ OK, nonsense I I wasn^t going to scramble 
over it before all these people. It's the neatest 
and most sensible way of getting over gates/' 
said Iseult. 

** You're quite right, Miss Brent," said Oli- 
ver cheerfully. " The other women would do 
it if they could." 

Frank scowled at him, and was about to point 
out sharply that it was his business to direct his 
cousin's conduct, when Springfield's rich, boom- 
ing bay went pealing down the stream again. 
He had recovered his spirits. 

" There's that brute again 1 " cried Frank in 
the accents of despair, and a chorus of execra- 
tion rose from the sportsmen around them. 

The ardent hound had bayed five times more 
before he was caught and chastised and sent 
back on a leash in charge of a disappointed 
small boy. 

" I should have done that the moment I dis- 
covered his accomplishment," said Oliver, as the 
disgraced one passed them. 

" Evidently you're no sportsman," said 
Iseult. 

" You're right — ^you're right — I can't be. 
I'm already tired of pursuing this mythical 
beast. I fancy I could enjoy this pretty country 
better if I took it a bit slower," said Oliver. 

" I shouldn't wonder," said Iseult. 

" Well, if you've quite glutted your thirst for 
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the elusive otter's blood, we might drop behind 
this glad throng." 

" Let's drop," said Iseult readily. 

They lagged, and fell slowly from the van to 
the rear. Frank, now in the full ardour of the 
chase, did not miss Iseult for a long while. 
They were the last of the hunters to come into a 
wood which ran down to the river bank, the 
path winding between the trunks of trees which 
hung over the water. As the last of the throng, 
a fat gentleman, panting, went out of sight, 
round a bend in it, Oliver caught Iseult to him 
and kissed her. 

" By Jove I I was hungering for that kiss I " 
he said, heaving a deep sigh. 

Iseult laughed softly. 

" Otter hunting is a waste of time," he said. 

" The others didn't seem to think so," said 
Iseult. 

'^ Ah, but they hadn't got you to kiss," said 
Oliver; and he kissed her again. 

They went slowly along the winding path till 
they came to a broad aisle of the wood which 
ran at right angles to it. 

" This is our way," said Oliver. " Presently 
your cousin, or cousins, may come hurrying back 
to look for you, full of wrath at having been 
drawn from the forefront of the chase. From 
that wrath I must save you." 

They turned into the aisle and went down the 
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middle of it for fifty yards. Then Oliver, who 
knew the wood from many an afternoon's bird- 
nesting in his boyhood, turned into a narrow 
path, to the left, which brought them into a 
glade where the sun had already dried the dew. 
They sat down, and to the singing of the birds 
took up the tale of love which never wearies. 

It was nearly two hours before they came 
down to the river bank again, and took their 
way home along the river, and they went slowly. 
At the cross-roads they lingered for a long 
while before they could bring themselves to say 
good-bye. 

It was half-past nine when Iseult reached the 
hall. She removed the stains of the chase, and 
came eagerly down to breakfast. She was very 
hungry, and set about the meal with a healthy 
intention of enjoying it to the full. The butler, 
a susceptible man of fifty-five, with neat whis- 
kers, and fully alive to her charm, waited on her 
with earnest assiduity. A gourmet himself he 
had marked her manifest appreciation of the 
cook's more brilliant efforts; and that apprecia- 
tion had helped her beauty to establish her in 
the highest place in his esteem. 

As he served her, he asked her respectful 
questions about the otter hunt. 

At the end of them Iseult said with convic- 
tion : " The best part of otter hunting is break- 
fast, Symons." 
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"Yes, miss; I don't hold much with sport 
myself. Give me Mayfair," said Symons. 

" And you live in the country? " said Iseult. 

" I have to, miss. London is too much for 
my nerves," said Symons, shaking his head 
sadly. 

Agnes and Elizabeth came in with Jack 
Hilary, all full of the chase. A few minutes 
later the colonel, Frank, and Bertram came in, 
fuller of the chase. 

Iseult listened to them discussing every yard 
of it from the start onward for some time in 
silence, and then she said : " And did you kill 
the poor otter?" 

She learned that they had hunted the river 
for six miles without seeing the otter, or any 
signs of any otter* 

Then she said thoughtfully : " I don't believe 
there was any otter." 

The unkind suggestion raised a veritable out- 
cry. Every one wanted to know, with some show 
of derision, what she thought the hounds were 
following. 

" They struck me as being the silliest dogs I 
have ever seen," said Iseult firmly. 

" Ah, Fm afraid you will never understand 
sport I " said the colonel sadly. 

"Oh, I'm not saying anything against it, 
uncle," said Iseult hastily. " There is no reason 
why there should have been any otter. It be- 
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comes the pursuit of the ideal at once, don*t you 
know?" 

They did not know, and they were trying to 
understand, looking at her the while with some 
suspicion, when Frank said : " And what became 
of you? You dropped out at Rouseley wood." 

" You couldn't expect me to run six miles. I 
came quietly home, and Mr. Robinson looked 
after me," said Iseult demurely. 

" You must have come pretty slowly, too, for 
youVe only just finishing breakfast. You must 
have come two miles in about three hours," said 
Frank in a tone of no little irritation, looking 
at her with very jealous eyes. 

" We rested for a time, listening to the birds 
singing. They were singing delightfully," said 
Iseult even more demurely. 

" What a thing to leave otter-hunting for ! " 
said Frank with splendid scorn. 

** If there had been a real otter I might have 
stuck to it," said Iseult gently. 

The words awoke another outcry and another 
demonstration that there had been a real otter 
moving down the stream. In the heat of it the 
discussion of her occupation during the three 
hours was shelved. 

At Lyminge Court the talk did not linger so 
long on otter-hunting. Lord Lyminge came 
back to find Oliver still at breakfast, and after 
telling him the length and points of the chase 
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In a few brief sentences, with long silences be- 
tween each, he said gravely: ** I can*t get Miss 
Hatherley-Brent's vaulting that gate out of my 
mind." 

'* She isn't Miss Hatherley-Brent, but Miss 
Brent. She was christened Iseult Brent, and she 
hasn't adopted the Hatherley. She doesn't like 
those double names," said Oliver. 

" She's the sort of girl that wouldn't. I never 
met such a sensible girl," said Lord Lyminge in 
an approving tone. " I suppose you didn't no- 
tice her figure when she vaulted that gate." 

" No," said Oliver, looking at his cousin with 
a sudden, quite new interest. 

'' I should think she had a wonderful figure," 
said Lord Lyminge. 

" Very likely," said Oliver. 

*^ Do you think that she could have as fine a 
figure as that statue of yours in her mother's 
drawing-room? " 

*' I shouldn't wonder," said Oliver. 

'* I thought that that would be a fancy fig- 
ure," said his cousin. 

" I have rather refined on the figure of the 
model, if that's what you mean," said Oliver. 

'* But still you think that a woman might have 
as fine a figure ? " said his cousin with some per- 
sistence. 

"Certainly. Why not? A woman might have 
a finer figure." 
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Lord Lyminge was silent a while; then he 
said with a somewhat absent-minded air: *' It's 
very odd, but I never noticed a girl's figure par- 
ticularly before. I believe it's because I saw that 
statue of yours in Mrs. Brent's drawing-room — 
that and another." 

** Yours has indeed been a wasted life, 
Lyminge," said Oliver sadly. 

"Wasted? Not at all," said Lord Lyminge 
stiffly. 

" Perhaps not — in some ways," said Oliver. 
" But in being a healthy, English, open-air cel- 
ibate so persistently you have missed a good 
deal." 

" Celibate? Ah, yes; I never did give a damn 
for woman," said Lord Lyminge thoughtfully. 
" I don't know why Miss Brent's figure should 
have struck me. I suppose it's because she's such 
a sensible girl." 

" This is terrible ! " cried Oliver, with every 
appearance of horror. " For goodness' sake be 
careful! You'll go falling in love with Miss 
Brent before you know where you are, and it 
won't do, it won't really." 

Lord Lyminge's brick-red face took on a rose- 
red hue, and he said hastily: " Nonsense 1 
Damned nonsense! Falling in love? Falling in 
love be damned ! " 

After breakfast Iseult found herself invaded 
by a pleasant sleepiness, and since she thought 
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that later it might turn to an irritable sleep- 
iness, and spoil her tryst with Oliver, she went 
up to her room and slept peacefully till lunch 
time. 

After lunch she had slipped out of the house, 
and was crossing the croquet lawn to the path 
to the trysting-place when she found that she 
had not been quick enough. Frank was already 
smoking in a garden chair under the trees. It 
was too late to take another path; she slackened 
her pace and strolled slowly across the lawn. 

As she drew near she saw that his face was 
gloomy and sulky. Plainly, he had stolen away 
from his family to meditate quietly on most un- 
pleasant matters. 

He rose, frowning at the sight of her, and 
said in a curious, angry, injured tone : " Sit 
down. I want to talk to you." 

** Since when was I a private soldier at your 
orders?" said Iseult, meeting his angry eyes 
with a level, somewhat disconcerting gaze. 

" Please sit down," he said with a very re- 
luctant effort to be civil. 

Iseult stood still, considering. It seemed best 
to sit down and hear what he had to say, lest he 
should come with her to tell her. She sat down 
and lay comfortably back in the chair, waiting 
for him to begin. Frank sat down, too, but he 
seemed unable to begin. He shifted uneasily in 
his chair several times, and though she was caro- 
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ful not to look at him she was aware that he was 
still scowling gloomily. 

Presently she said carelessly : " Well, what is 
it? Fire away, amiable cousin." 

"I — I never meant to," Frank began in a 
tone of deep mortification, speaking as if the 
words were dragged from him. " I never meant 
to marry so soon — ^not for another four or five 
years. I meant to have my fling first. And 
youVe not the sort of girl I ever expected to 
marry — not at all. But there — I don't know 
what it is, I don't seem able to help myself. I 
know Fm doing a silly thing. I ought to have 
gone away — I knew I ought to. I was a fool not 
to." He paused, staring across the lawn with 
raging, miserable eyes, made a wry face as he 
seemed to swallow a lump in his throat, and 
snapped out, *' Will you marry me? " 

" No," said Iseult. 

She was evenly divided by the desire to laugh 
and the desire to box his ears. 

" There ! I knew you'd say it ! " cried Frank 
in an outburst of childish anger. ^' I knew you'd 
try to make me beg and pray for you 1 And car- 
rying on with that fellow Robinson — I knew 
quite well you were doing it just to lure me on ! " 

" You didn't seem to want any luring on," 
said Iseult in her silkiest tone ; but her eyes were 
sparkling, and a slow flush was mantling her 
cheeks. 
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'' There you go! Sneering again. It*s disgust- 
ing! It*s just to lure me on and nothing else! 
It's — it's your beastly cleverness! You saw I 
wasn't to be caught the way other girls try to 
catch me, and you invented this one. Oh, you're 
very clever! I suppose you think I'm going 
down on my knees to you ! " He ground his 
teeth. " Oh, wait — ^wait till we're married! " 

Iseult was pale in a very cold anger. She said 
deliberately and very distinctly, ** I think you're 
an amazing cad." 

"Eh? What? Now you be very careful or 
you'll go too far," said Frank, in a raging fury. 

" You're an insulting cad. Go away I " said 
Iseult in a very clear voice. 

"An insultin' cad! O Lord!" said Frank, 
wringing his hands. 

" You are! Go away! " said Iseult, and she 
turned and looked him squarely in the face with 
cold eyes full of disgust and contempt. 

Under their steady gaze Frank's face began 
to lose some of its flushed heat. 

"You — you m-m-mean it? I shan't c-c-come 
back," he stammered. 

"Go away! Don't come near mc again — 
ever! " said Iseult. 

Some inkling of his utter misunderstanding 
came to Frank. He sprang to his feet, and with 
a touch of dismay in his anger cried : " That's 
it ! That's it ! You goad a fellow on and make 
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him perfectly mad I Then you abuse himl Oh, 
you're a perfect little devil I " 

" Go away 1 " said Iseult. 

Frank stared at her set, contemptuous face, 
and the colour ebbed from his own. His under- 
standing grew clearer. 

" Look here — you haven't been playing with 
me? " he said with a touch of fear in his tone. 
** I'm in dead earnest. I want to marry you — 
really — in spite of everything." 

Iseult looked at him with unwavering, relent- 
less eyes. 

" I didn't mean to lose my temper like that," 
he said in an appealing tone, after waiting in 
vain for a word from her. " I — I oughtn't to 
have called you a devil. But you made me so 
mad. I — I apologise." 

Iseult's eyes neither wavered nor softened. 
They daunted him. 

" You don't mean it, really. You don't mean 
you won't marry me," he said in pleasing tone. 
" I — I only lost my temper. I'm not like that, 
really — you know I'm not. It was only the feel- 
ing that I'd been caught. And after all you 
oughtn't to be angry, really, since you did the 
catching." 

It was too much. " Oh, you're incredible ! " 
cried Iseult with raging scorn. " You're not a 
man I You're just a lump of morbid conceit 1 I 
catch you? I? Heavens, if you could only im- 
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agine a little, a tiny bit, how you bore me I You 
— ^you miserable cricketer! " 

Frank stared at her beautiful, furious face 
with his mouth open. Then at last his caked 
brain grasped the terrible truth that she really 
disliked and despised him. And with the revela- 
tion the full sense of how beautiful and desirable 
she was filled him and racked him. 

He dropped on his knees with a sob, and 
clutching her dress cried: "No, no, you must 
marry me. I won't take no for an answer." 

His touch was the last straw. In an access of 
sickening aversion Iseult sprang to her feet, tore 
her gown from his clutch, and cried : " It*s all 
the answer you'll ever get from me! " 

He rose to his feet slowly, a little dazed, 
looked at her with hungry eyes which slowly 
filled with misery and a fresh anger, and said 
thickly: " Very well, Til— I'll go to the devil! 
You see if I don't! And then you'll be sorry! 
It'll be your fault; you'll have driven me to it." 

" Oh, you do make me tired I " said Iseult 
contemptuously. " What do I care what you do? 
Besides, you won't — ^you haven't brains enough." 

She turned on her heel and left him. Half- 
way down the path to the summer-house she sat 
down on the bank round the sun dial to let her 
anger cool, and to make sure thaf Frank did 
not follow her. 

Her anger did not cool quickly, for all that 
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she laughed once or twice at Frank's naive but 
unpleasant display of his inordinate conceit; and 
she came into the summer-house with her eyes 
still sparkling and her face clouded with a faint 
frown. , 

Oliver rose, caught her in his arms and kissed 
her, crying: '* I was growing afraid you couldn't 
get away I " Then he looked at her more closely 
and said, " What's the matter? " 

" My idiot Cousin Frank has been asking me 
to marry him," she said contemptuously. 

^* Infernal cheek I " said Oliver. 
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AND AGAIN THE INEVITABLE 

ISEULT soon lost the rest of her anger tcUr 
ing Oliver of Frank's engaging way of lay- 
ing his heart at a woman's feet. Oliver 
fumed and laughed, and at the end, when he 
learned of Frank's final despair, he said it would 
do him a world of good and peiiiaps knock a 
little of the conceit out of him. As always, in this 
matter, too, they found themselves in perfect 
sympathy. 

When Iseult was returning to the house her 
aunt met her with the news that Frank had just 
driven off to catch a train to town. 

"Rather sudden, wasn't it?" said Iseult 
coolly. 

*' I — I thought you might have had a lover's 
quarrel," said her aunt somewhat timidly. 

Iseult had not thought her so observant, and 
she said a little tartly: '' That's the last kind of 
quarrel we shall ever have, auntie." 

She had no fear that Frank had been in such 
a depth of despair as to blurt out the mortifying 
information that she had refused him. She had 
even less fear that he would carry out his prom- 
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ise of going to the devil, though, doubtless, he 
had sought town as the most convenient part of 
embarkation on that voyage. She conceived it 
to be a physical impossibility to reach that des- 
tination in three days, and she did not believe 
that she had so shattered high self-esteem that it 
would not be rearing its bruised head again in 
three days. She believed, she was sure, that it 
was unbreakable. 

She found the hall more enjoyable without 
him, for she was on far pleasanter terms with his 
brother and sisters. They did not bore her so 
much, and they did not instantly lose their tem- 
pers when she teased them about their sporting 
ideal. 

Moreover, she saw more of Oliver. Frank's 
absence brought about a need for him to make 
up the gap in the eight who played tennis at 
the hall every afternoon on which there was no 
tennis party there or in the neighbourhood. 
They could not understand what his reason was 
for not playing before four o'clock, but then 
they did not know that he spent the earlier part 
of the afternoon, more pleasantly, with Iseult 
in the summer-house. Her tennis improved 
greatly, for she played for the most part with 
Oliver, since she was a weaker player than the 
other girls, and their partnership made fairer 
sets. And playing with perfect reliance on him 
she played a freer and more confident game. 
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Also she saw him twice in the evenings for 
twice Lord Lyminge came round after dinner, 
and he brought Oliver with him. Oliver assured 
her that his cousin came for no other reason than 
to see her, and warned her to be ready against 
the day when he should offer her a sportsman's 
heart and the title of Lady Lyminge. 

" Oh, I think I could wait for that," said 
Iseult, smiling. 

" It will be a matter of waiting from twenty- 
five to thirty years," said Oliver. " Lyminge 
will live to be eighty-five at least." 

"Well, I shall be forty-eight," said Iseult. 
" It*s a very good age to commence peeress. If 
one hasn't the proper dignity then, one never 
will have." 

On the evening of the third day Frank re- 
turned in time for dinner. He had been trying 
in an immature, inexperienced way to fulfil his 
promise to Iseult, but his heart was not in it 
He was, moreover, drawn back to her by an 
irresistible impulsion. At dinner he was very 
short with the inquiries of his family about the 
gaieties of London, though he admitted to hav- 
ing spent his days at Lords watching the cricket 
— shocking dull cricket he said. Then, twice, he 
displayed a new accomplishment, a very cynical 
attitude to women. The second time he spoke 
of their unworthiness Mrs. Hatherley looked 
timidly at Iseult. 
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Iseult felt a certain relief to find that she had 
guessed with such exactness the duration of his 
effort to go to the devil. But the sight of him 
inflamed her just resentment against him, and for 
the remaining three days of her stay she treated 
him, with infinite civility, as the dirt beneath her 
feet. It comforted her, and she felt that it was 
very good of him. His attitude was apologetic 
ahnost to plaintiveness, save in his coldly cynical 
moods, but she did not abate her contemptuous 
rigour. 

The Hatherleys pressed her to stay and were 
sorry to see her go. For all her habit of teasing 
them about the sporting scheme of life they had 
come to like her for her invariable good temper 
and cheerfulness. Besides, none of them had 
ever found so excellent a listener before. On the 
eve of her departure she was hard put to it to 
prevent Bertram also from asking her to marry 
him; she had to be very firm with him. 

Oliver had volunteered to look after her on 
her journey to London, and Lord Lyminge, who 
drove him to the station, brought for her a great 
basket of flowers — ^the noblest spoil of his hot- 
houses. He presented them to her with a shyness 
that became one making his first attempt to 
please a woman. Oliver and Iseult enjoyed a 
very pleasant journey. 

At first, on her return, she found the house in 
Bloomsbury Square rather dingy after the well- 
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appointed Hatherley Hall; and after the Hath- 
erley food she found Martha's attempts at rich 
English cookery somewhat difficult to enjoy. 
But the loss of luxury was outweighed by the 
gain of spending so many more hours with 
Oliver. She sat to him every morning; they 
lunched together, and she sat again. Then they 
would take a train into Surrey or Hertfordshire, 
have tea at an inn, and stroll through the lanes 
and woods. Often, too, they would sup at an 
inn and return by a late train. The swift hours 
passed in the delightful intoxication of genuine 
passion. 

The Circle welcomed their return with no 
effusion — all of the Circle except Theodore 
Pickersgill. At the first meeting after her re- 
turn he sat down beside Iseult and, with his 
most sultanesque air, said, *' I have missed 
you." 

" Have you ? " said Iseult, with no display of 
gratitude or warmth. 

** Yes, I have missed you," he said with a 
fatuous smile. ^*' Your going left a gap in a 
poet's life." 

''Did it?" said Iseult. 

** It did in truth. It is a wonderful thought," 
said Theodore. 

"Is it? "said Iseult. 

"A poet's life — a poet's life — wonderful 
words," said Theodore. 
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"Are they?" said Iscult. 

"They are indeed," said Theodore; and he 
passed his lily-white hand through his raven 
locks and paused. Then he went on: ** And you 
are indeed a wonderful creature — a wonderful 
creature. I have watched your beauty unfold like 
the petals of a flower; for you are beautiful, 
though you do not know it." He turned his pro- 
truding eyes on her in what he believed to be 
a mysterious and unfathomable gaze. IseulC 
thought it a glassy stare. '*A wonderful and 
beautiful presence that has arisen beside the 
waters of the Thames." 

" Pater," said Iseult. 

" Yes, Pater," he sighed. " When a thing has 
been said perfectly once I can but use it again, 
though I may regret not having said it myself 
in the first place — Pater — the great master." 
Again he passed his hand through his hair. 
** And now I am watching the ice of virginity 
melt in the sun of passion — slowly, ah, slowly. 
But soon — soon — ^the pent-up springs will gush 
forth and bear away the barriers of convention- 
ality in their flood." 

For once he had Iseult truly mystified; she 
wondered what he was trying to say, whether he 
had observed that she and Oliver were lovers. 
It seemed impossible. 

" I don*t understand you," she said. 

He smiled fatuously and said: " Ah, the vir- 
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ginal shrinking I But your heart whispers to 
you. It whispers." 

" Does it? Then I wish it would whisper a 
little louder, and I might hear what it is say- 
ing," said Iseult, with some irritation. 

'' It will; it will. It*s whisper will rise to a 
cry — an imperative cry," said Theodore; and he 
laid a clammy hand on hers. 

She snatched it away, with a little shudder, as 
Fiona Wilkinson, who had observed with alarm 
the poet's impressed air, fluttered down on them 
with an impassioned rhapsody on the beauties 
of the country ; and Iseult made her escape. 

She consulted Oliver about the cryptic utter- 
ances of the poet and their possible meaning. 

" It is most likely that they meant nothing 
more than that he was trying to break gently to 
you the fact that he fancies himself in love with 
you, lest you should be taken by surprise and 
swoon with joy," said Oliver. 

** Well, I wish he would put it a little clearer 
and not be so puzzling," said Iseult in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

'* He couldn't," said Oliver with conviction. 
" The good Theodore is an interesting survival 
of the eighties. The mental growth of the 
average Englishman stops short when he is 
a fourth-form school-boy. Mentally he gets 
stranded then on the games sandbank, and there 
he spends the rest of his life. Theodore voy- 
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aged a little farther to the Rossetti-Pater age, 
and there he got stranded on the aesthetic sand- 
bank. He is the perfect Postlethwaite, a famous 
figure in Punch twenty years ago, surviving into 
the twentieth century." 

^* Is that why he's so sickening? " said Iseult. 

Oliver laughed and said : ** Poor Theodore 1 
What a way to speak of a distinguished poet — 
a poet, too, who has designs on you." 

*'What a blessing it is that yours is not a 
jealous nature," said Iseult smiling at him. 

'' Put up the right kind of man and I will be 
as jealous as Othello I " said Oliver, and his 
eyes sparkled. 

" That would be silly," said Iseult. 

" Confound that wife of mine 1 " said Oliver 
with some ferocity. 

Theodore Pickersgill had opened his cam- 
paign, and he pursued it with assiduity. He 
came now to the house every afternoon, only to 
find that Iseult was never at home. Then she 
received a letter from him inviting her to lunch 
with him at Pagani's. It began : *' Wonderful 
Wonder." She refused the invitation civilly; 
and her refusal drew down on her a letter in 
which the poet applauded her virginal shrink- 
ing — she winced at the unhappy phrase — ^bade 
her listen freely to the whispering of her heart, 
and with benign indulgence assured her that she 
need not fear him. At the next meeting of the 
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Circle he reproached her with gentle condescen- 
sion for her timidity till Iseult burned to demoor 
strate to him, and on him, then and there, that 
her skill in the art of Jiu-jitsu relieved her of 
any need to be timid of any one but heavy pro- 
fessional wrestlers. Then the poet cast about 
for other reasons for her shrinking, and found 
one in Oliver. 

He did not believe that Oliver could be a se- 
rious obstacle in his path, but none the less he 
thought it well to try to be rid of him. Accord- 
ingly, he addressed himself to Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent, and was very urgent with her that she- 
should put an end at once to Iseult's companion- 
ship with Oliver. He assured her that, as he 
had long feared, Oliver was conventionalising 
her daughter, and bade her haste to the rescue. 
Mrs. Hathcrley-Brent, flurried but obedient, at 
once hastened to the rescue, only to find Iseult 
display an obduracy in her resolve not to be 
rescued from the conventionalising process, im- 
possible to overcome. Iseult was very gentle 
with her mother; but she made it plain that she 
was going her own way, and that her mother at 
any rate was powerless to turn her aside. Her 
mother desisted from the attempt. 

Theodore's passion was inflamed by the fail- 
ure. The possibility of rivalry, even so litdc 
serious as the rivalry of the conventional Oli- 
ver, was a spur to his vanity. An irre9istible 
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conqueror of women's hearts he burned to put 
forth his redoubtable powers. If that vessel of 
sweetness and light, Fiona Wilkinson, had suc- 
cumbed to them without a struggle, what 
chance against them had Iseult? 

At the next meeting of the Circle he assumed 
the masterful air of the conquering male. He 
insisted on monopolising Iseult, and might have 
been successful in the attempt had not Oliver 
shown himself even firmer in his insistence on 
sharing her society with him. Theodore began 
by snubbing Oliver with an excellent slow dis- 
dain. The snubbing method failed, not so much 
because Oliver showed himself thick-skinned, as 
because he displayed an aggravating skill in 
happy retort. The poet was not unheated when 
he fell back on the method of ignoring him. 
Then Oliver showed himself an exceedingly dif- 
ficult person to ignore : with a distressing genial- 
ity, he embellished and adorned the exquisite 
phrases in which the poet's passion found ex- 
pression. He relieved some of them of their ob- 
scurity. Iseult and Oliver spent a happy even- 
ing; but a boiling poet left the house. 

He was but braced to his purpose. He saw 
plainly that he but needed to find Iseult alone, 
that she was now aware of his passion, and 
must be pondering it with unbelieving joy, with 
awed gratitude. 

To find her alone he haunted the house in 
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Bloomsbury Square. He came at tea-dmc; he 
ate vegetarian lunches, with a sinking heart, 
with Mrs. Hatherley-Brent. He came in the 
evenings. Always Iseult was out, and the delay 
increased his fervour. 

At last, coming on a wet evening, he learned 
that she was at home, alone in her sitting-room. 
By a judicious tip he induced the doubtful maid, 
who had opened the door to him, to take him 
straight up to it, and was ushered in, smiling 
the assured smile of the irresistible. 

Iseult*s greeting lacked warmth. But he un- 
derstood the shy surprise, the fluttering heart, 
which underlay her coldness; and after shaking 
her hand with a lingering, clammy pressure, 
with his best air of the masterful male, he took 
up his stand on the hearth-rug, and looked 
down upon her with compelling but protruding 
eyes. 

Iseult failed sadly to play up to him : neither 
did her eyes fall timidly before his, nor did a 
warm nor cold blush suffuse her cheeks. She 
gazed into his protruding eyes with a careless 
ease which did not stimulate him. He found 
her steady, indifferent gaze somewhat discon- 
certing. 

However, he smiled down upon her a large, 
reassuring smile, and said in his well-oiled voice: 
** At last — at last I have found you, and we are 
alone together." 
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It was so true that Iscult did not put herself 
about to assent. 

Her steady eyes were in truth not stimulat- 
ing. However, he passed his hand through his 
hair and went firmly on : " You have fled from 
me as the fawn before the hunter — as the dawn 
before the sun. It was unnecessary — unneces- 
sary." 

" I'm sure it was, or I might have done it," 
said Iseult dryly. 

He waved his hand, heaved a passionate 
sigh, and said, ** Hear me, hear me." 

" Fire away," said Iseult settling more com- 
fortably back in her easy chair. 

An expression of pain at the levity of slang 
at a supreme moment clouded the poet^s face; 
but he said in an impressive tone : " There is no 
escaping destiny. The pursuit is long, but cap- 
ture certain. I have played with light loves in 
the portal, sipping from flower to flower what 
of sweetness each held, and they have fallen 
from me as the beads of a told rosary." He 
paused as if to call to mind what came next; 
then continued even more impressively : " But 
I have always known in my heart of hearts that 
destiny called me to one of those grand pas- 
sions which ring through the ages. The hour is 
at hand. I do not fly. I await it — unflinching." 

" How brave you are, Mr. Pickersgill," said 
Iseult. 
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'' It is my destiny,'* said the poet simply. 
Then with a languishing glance he added : " Do 
not call me Mr. Pickersgill— call me Theo- 
dore." 

" No thank you," said Iseult with imseemly 
haste. 

'' Little, timid one," said the poet with a 
large, indulgent smile. 

In the effort not to laugh, Iseult's cheeks be- 
came suffused by a warm blush. 

The poet marked it, and went on with confi- 
dent fervour, " The supreme hour is here, and 
I am ready." He folded his arms. 

" Are you quite sure it's here? " said Iseult. 

" I am sure," said the poet. " Little one — 
my love, my dove, my undefiled. The hour is 
here, and the man. Does not your heart tell you 
so? Have you not waited and wondered when 
my eyes would be opened to your beauty and 
your passion, fearful that the hour would never 
come? Has not your heart said, * How long? 
How long?'" 

" It hasn't," said Iseult with conviction. 

" Ah, you play with me I You would punish 
me for my long blindness 1 But the hour was 
not yet," said the poet. He smiled down on her 
an indulgent smile. Then his air grew dreamy 
and he said : " The sad, bad, mad twentieth 
century, vulgar and prosaic as it is, it, too, will 
have its Abelard — its Abelard and its Heloise. 
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A wonderful thought — a strange destiny— ours 
is a strange destiny." 

"Ours?" said Iseult. 

" Ours — ours — ^mine and yours — ^yours and 
mine — the Abelard and the Heloise of the 
twentieth century. Our passion, too, shall ring 
through the ages. Its stimulation will fire me." 
He flung out his arms in a splendid gesture, and 
cried, *' Come, little one — come to my heart 1 " 

For a moment Iseult was tempted to fling 
herself violently against his chest and knock him 
over. The temptation passed, and she said 
sedately : " Are you asking me to marry you, 
Mr. PickersgiU?" 

The poet shuddered; his face was contorted 
with pain, and he cried: "Marriage? Mar- 
riage? Marriage is not for us I We are not of 
those who can brook fetters 1 For us love must 
be untrammelled — passion our only bond ! Abe- 
lard and Heloise — Heloise and Abelard — I 
your Abelard — you my Heloise — free in the 
fearless old fashion I Come, beloved, come ! " 
His voice rose very high; he gazed down upon 
her with compelling eyes; his arms moved for- 
ward to enfold her. 

Iseult did not stir ; she said quietly : " There 
is no doubt that you're an awful sweep, Mr. 
PickersgiU." 

The poet gasped; his arms fell heavily to his 
sides. 
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" YouVe sponged on my mother for years, 
and now you coolly propose to— to — ^you come 
to me with this proposal. Yes, you are an awful 
sweep," said Iseult In calm, equable tones, look- 
ing at him with careless distaste. 

The poet stared at her, open-mouthed, with 
unbelieving eyes; then he smote himself gently 
on the brow, and murmured : '^ Conventionalised 
— conventionalised. Can I have come too late? 
No, no; I will not believe it. I have been too 
sudden. I have frightened you. You shrink, 
timid one, from joy. You gird yourself in the 
virginal armour of evasion." 

" What on earth is there to be frightened of 
in you, Mr. PIckersglll?" said Iseult with a 
gentle, contemptuous laugh. 

The poet gazed at her with something of an 
air of dismay, and for the first time saw clearly 
her charm and beauty. 

His face slowly grew serene and confident 
again; and with a large generous air, he said: 
"Well, I will marry you. Yes; I will marry 
you." Then a sudden gloom overspread his 
face; and with a short, mocking laugh he said: 
" Abelard married to Helolse 1 Yes, it will be 
in keeping with this bad, sad, mad twentieth 
century 1 But I warn you — I warn you — it is 
taking a terrible risk. The fetters may hamper 
the stimulation. They might — they might even 
dim my passion. Pause — pause and consider 
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before you fetter a poet's freedom." Then his 
air grew heroic, and he added : " Yet, if my lit- 
tle one, my conventional little one demands it, 
it shall be done. I — ^will — marry you." 

" Nothing would induce me to marry you. 
You are too clammy," said Iseult. 

The poet shut his eyes in his pain, opened 
them, and cried wildly: " Am I mocked? Am I 
mocked? " 

^'No; I'm speaking quite seriously," said 
Iseult. 

, The poet scowled on her, and said in a terri- 
ble voice : " I see it all 1 This is the doing of 
Oliver Robinson I " 

" What on earth has Mr. Robinson got to do 
with your clamminess? " said Iseult. 

" He has formed a plot to humiliate me — 
and you — ^blind, foolish girl, are his ignorant 
instrument I " 

*' Not a bit of It," said Iseult carelessly. 

" But you will fail — ^you have failed. I am 
not so easily humiliated. The attempt will re- 
coil on your own head. Sometime — sometime 
in the empty years, you will awake — ^you will 
remember — ^you will understand." 

*' I shall be found bearing up," said Iseult 
lightly. 

The poet raised his hands toward the ceil- 
ing, and cried: "Poor, blind child 1 Blind- 
blind." 
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'' Do not let it distress you/' said Iseult 
kindly. 

The poet remembered her sex and the (Uffi- 
culty of getting the last word. He walked to the 
door with a very fair air of majesty, opened it, 
and with his hand on the handle, said: *^ You 
have learned the lesson of mockery well. But 
remember those laugh best who laugh last. 
Good-bye." 

He shut the door sharply. 

Iseult laughed a gentle, contented laugh. 

She thought it best next morning, when she 
was sitting to Oliver, to content herself with 
telling him that Theodore Pickersgill had 
asked her to marry him. On the matter of 
his proposal that she should play the Heloise 
to his Abelard she kept silence. She did not 
wish Oliver to thrash him and be summoned 
for assault. 

Oliver said, " Infernal cheek I " 

" He told me how bitterly I should rue 
having refused him — some time in the empty 
years," said Iseult. 

'* Confounded idiot I " said Oliver. 

He worked on for the next half hour with a 
preoccupied air, frowning, and now and again 
asking a question about Theodore PickersgilPs 
proposal. For some days she had been aware 
of a change in his manner of working. He 
seemed to have lost his old absorption in his 
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work ; he had been restless ; now he had worked 
with a feverish energy, and now he had lagged 
over it. Twice he had cut the sitting short, at 
the end of an hour, and said he could do no 
more that morning. She had told him that his 
holiday in the country had broken, for the time 
being, his habit of working steadily ; and he had 
said, " Perhaps that's it." They had driven to 
Regent's Park, strolled in it, and lunched at 
Pagani's. This morning he seemed more rest- 
less than ever. She was wondering what ailed 
him. 

Of a sudden he tossed the tool he was using 
onto a table, and said in a harsh voice : '^ It's 
no good I I can't do it ; and that's all there is to 
it 1 Go and dress, my dear girl." 

" What's the matter? " cried Iseult, startled. 

" The matter is that I'm not a St. Anthony," 
said Oliver with a wry smile. 

" Oh 1 " said Iseult in a little gasp ; and a 
very fine flush flooded her brow and cheeks. 

** Yes, I'm beaten. I can't go on," said Oli- 
ver; and he dropped heavily into an easy chair. 

Iseult could not meet his eyes. She said 
slowly, " This is a horrid nuisance." 

" It is," said Oliver. " But it was bound to 
happen." 

She was silent a while; then she said: " Well, 
I'll go and dress, and then we'll work it out, 
and get it right somehow." 
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'* If we only could," said Oliver with a sigh. 

She drew her wrap round her and went to 
the bedroom. As she dressed, she pondered, 
with a vexed spirit, this sudden, new difficulty. 
She wondered at Oliver's feelings. She could 
not understand them ; but she knew him too well 
not to realise that they were serious. 

When she came back to the studio, she found 
that he had lighted a pipe, and was smoking 
with a very gloomy air. 

She sat down on his knee, and put her arm 
round his neck. He winced; then drew her to 
him roughly. 

She kissed him, and said: '' Poor boy, you do 
look gloomy. What's to be done?" 

" I wish I knew," he said, frowning. " As 
you say, it's a horrid nuisance. I suppose I shall 
have to get another model." 

" Oh, dear 1 " cried Iseult plaintively. " And 
I do so like sitting to you 1 " 

*' Yes, and it won't be at all the same thing. 
In the first place I shan't find one anything like 
you; and in the second place, as I've told you, 
there's an extraordinary stimulation about you. 
I've got to do without it, and my work is bound 
to suffer." 

" That would be a pity," said Iseult. 

" It will. But it's hopeless to expect a model 
with your stimulating quality." 

They sat silent a while, both of them looking 
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with perplexed and troubled eyes at the unfin- 
ished statue. 

Then Iseult said firmly : " We can't let your 
work suffer. After all that comes first." 

" It used to come first. Now you do," said 
Oliver simply. 

Iseult thrilled to the tribute; then smiling at 
him, she said : " Deep down it comes first still. 
You see, I know that it's always in your mind — 
how much you think about it, even when you're 
with me. liF it suffered from your being fond of 
me, sooner or later you'd feel vexed with me." 

" Not a bit of itl " said Oliver stoutly. 

" Yes, you would — I'm sure of it — after a 
while. One's mind works so oddly, don't you 
know? So it's quite impossible to let your work 
suffer." 

" I don't see how we're going to prevent it, 
psychologer." 

" Suppose — suppose we got married. How 
would that do? " said Iseult blushing. 

" Of course, if we could, it would make all 
the difference. But we can't — as long as we 
don't know whether my confounded wife is 
alive or not." 

Iseult sighed, and was silent for a while; 
then she said firmly, " We've got to chance it." 

" Impossible 1 It wouldn't be fair to you I " 
cried Oliver. 

" It isn't chancing much," said Iseult slowly. 
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''If she had escaped from the earthquake, she 
would be certain to be drawing her allowance. 
You've said so ever so many times." 

''Yes, but in a matter which affects your 
whole life, weVe no right to take any chances. 
What an awful thing it would be, if we got 
married, and she turned out to be alive." 

" I was thinking that there would be no need 
to let any one know that we are married. It's 
not any one else's business but ours. Then, if 
she did turn up, it would not matter very much. 
We could just drop being married, and go on as 
we are now." 

" But suppose — ^later — ^you wanted to marry 
some one else. What then?" 

" There's no chance of that," said Iseult with 
conviction. " If I did, I might tell him, or I 
might not. After all it would not be as if I 
hadn't been regularly married. I should be a 
kind of widow, and no one minds marrying 
widows." 

" Your common-sense is sometimes on the 
overpowering side," said Oliver smiling. 

"Wouldn't you like to chance it?" said 
Iseult nestling closer to him. 

"Oh, temptress, shouldn't I?" said Oliver 
with a groan. 

" We can't let your work suffer." 

" I begin to sympathise with Adam," said 
Oliver smiling. 
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" Adam wasn't an artist. It's your work I'm 
thinking about," said Iseult. 

Oliver was silent a while, and she did not in- 
terrupt his thoughts. Then he rose, and setting 
her down in his chair, said : " I can't think with 
you so close to me. You're too — too dazing." 

He walked slowly backward and forward 
across the studio with a frowning, disturbed 
face. His eyes wandered from Iseult to the 
statue, and from the statue to Iseult. His con- 
science told him that he had no right to take a 
chance which might jeopardise her future. But 
his heart clamoured for her; and reinforcing its 
clamour was the imperious demand of his ar- 
tist's soul for the model his work needed. Be- 
tween the two his conscience had but a poor 
chance; none the less it struggled with a vehe- 
mence which shook him. 

Iseult lay back in the chair, watching him 
with earnest eye. But she said nothing. 

At last he said in an uncertain voice: 
" Would you like to get married? " 

"Me? Good gracious, no!" cried Iseult, 
blushing. " It's — it's only for the sake of your 
work!" 

" Then we wiU," said Oliver. 
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ISEULT TAKES A PLUNGE 

OLIVER had resumed his earlier po- 
sition in the easy chair, with Iseult on 
his knee, before he continued the dis- 
cussion. Since his conscience had abdicated in 
favour of his heart he was resolved to go 
through with the matter with all the speed con- 
sistent with safety, 

'^ We had better get married as soon as pos- 
sible," he said. 

'^ I suppose we had," said Iseult reluctantly. 
'* Indeed, we must. You must get back to your 
work as soon as possible.** 

'^ The unfortunate thing is that, in spite of 
the declining birth-rate, the marriage of minors 
In England is still hedged round with restric- 
tions. Your lack of years is an obstacle in our 
way." 

" That's a bother," said Iseult. 

'* I can, of course, give your age as twenty- 
one to the registrar. But besides the difficulty of 
your looking that mature age I should be 
committing the misdemeanour of false entry, I 
230 
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fanqr, and render myself liable to imprisonment. 
However, the danger is very small, since the au- 
thorities are not likely to look into the matter/* 

" I don't know about that. If it did' come out 
that we were married there are two or three peo- 
ple in the Circle who would very likely inform 
the authorities that we hadn^t done it regularly," 
said Iseult, frowning. 

" The other way is to get your mother's con- 
sent." 

" It would never do to tell mother! " cried 
Iseult. "Why, about that — such an important 
matter — she would consult Theodore at once, 
and he would tell her to refuse it. And she 
would refuse it. And we should be no forrarder. 
Besides, she couldn't keep it a secret. Oh, it 
would never do to tell mother 1 " 

** It certainly must be kept a secret — in view 
of the possibility of the recurrence of my wife," 
said Oliver. " Thus is false entry forced upon 
people of the purest intentions." 

" No, wait a bit," said Iseult thoughtfully. 
** Suppose — suppose I got mother's consent with- 
out her knowing anything about it? " 

" Oh, come ! " said Oliver laughing. " Get a 
person's consent to a proceeding of which they 
are entirely ignorant I I have the highest respect 
for your genius, but surely that's beyond it." 

" I don't know. But I think it could be done," 
said Iseult. 
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" How, ingenious one? How? " said Oliver. 

Iseult shook her head. '^ No, if I bring it ofi 
rU tell you. If I don't I won't." 

" Very good. There is nothing so impressive 
as results," said Oliver. 

He left the subject of the steps to be taken 
to marry, and suggested that they should regard 
this as the day of their formal betrothal, and 
celebrate it by a lunch at the Carlton. Iseult 
fell in with the suggestion readily, and when 
Oliver had changed from his working dress into 
the social uniform they walked round to Blooms- 
bury Square that Iseult might put on a brighter 
frock and hat. Then they took a hansom and 
drove to the restaurant. They had a delightful 
lunch, and lingered over their coffee in a pleas- 
ant content, talking little and softly, looking 
into one another's eyes. The prospect of mar- 
riage was inspiring less discomfort into Iseult 
Soon after four o'clock he drove her home to 
procure her mother's consent to their marriage. 
On the way she bought a packet of note-paper 
of the size invented by the late Prince Albert. 

Several times during the rest of the day 
Oliver fell wondering how she would compass 
that end. In his belief in her fertility of re- 
source he hardly doubted that she would suc- 
ceed. The event justified him of his bcliefi for 
when he came into her sitting-room in the 
evening, after they had greeted one another at 
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some length, she gave him a letter from her 
mother. 

It had been written by Iseult herself, but at 
the end of it her mother's straggling signature 
sprawled across the page. It ran : 

To Mr. Oliver Robinson. 

" My dear Oliver: I am delighted to hear 
of your engagement to my daughter Iseult, and 
I give my consent to your marriage to her freely. 
I am sure you will do your best to make her 
happy; and there is no one to whom she could 
be more safely entrusted. 

" Will you dine with us on Thursday at 7.30 ? 
" Yours sincerely, 
" Mary Hatherley-Brent." 

'' Well, this is a handsome tribute I " gasped 
Oliver. ** But how on earth did you get it? " 

With an air of some discomfort Iseult said: 
" Well, I do hate deceiving mother. But it was 
so necessary; you must get back to your work. 
We couldn't have Theodore Pickersgill dragged 
Into it, and mother will ask that idiot's advice 
about me." 

Oliver nodded. 

"So when I got home I wrote this letter. 
You see only the last sentence, the invitation to 
dinner, comes over the page. Then I went down 
to the drawing-room and reminded her that she 
had asked me to write some letters for her. I 
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wrote to four different people for her, and then 
I woke her up to sign them. She signed them 
without looking at them, and this one among 
them." 

*' Again the simple device. But it takes an 
ingenious mind to think of them," said Oliver. 

" But it was a tiresome thing to have to do. 
I hate tricks," said Iseult unhappily. " And 
mother is so simple it makes one feel shabby.*' 

" I think you're wrong to let it bother you. 
This is what Plato, if his opinion is worth any- 
thing, might have called the noble trick. It saves 
every one bother and trouble. At any rate it 
isn't as if you had really deceived your mother. 
Her consent is a pure formality. If at the bid- 
ding of the egregious Pickersgill she had re- 
fused to allow you to marry me we should have 
got married just the same and just as quickly. 
You haven't really deceived her, because you 
haven't deceived her about anything real." 

"Yes, I do feel that," said Iseult; and her 
face cleared. " But all the same I wish mother 
had more sense. I wish she was the kind of 
mother one could go to and talk plain conmion- 
sense. There must be mothers like that." 

" Precious few. Common-sense is the rarest 
gift of Heaven. The gods have been uncom- 
monly generous to you," said Oliver. 

Armed with the letter Oliver went next day 
to the registrar and made arrangements for their 
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marriage. Then he possessed his soul in what 
patience he might It was not excessive. 

A few days later he suggested that they might 
very well try another sitting. Now that their 
marriage was definitely fixed, it might make the 
difference, and he might be able to work with 
his old ease. 

Iseult shook her head, blushing, and said, 
" But I couldn't sit with mine." 

" Well, well, we'll wait," said Oliver, kissing 
her. 

They chanced to dine out together before the 
next meeting of the Circle, and they came to the 
gathering late. They found it in a buzz of sen- 
timental excitement. Theodore Pickersgill had 
announced that he and Fiona Wilkinson were 
betrothed. 

" The poet's revenge I This must be a blow," 
whispered Oliver. 

" Oh, it is — shattering," said Iseult, laughing 
gently. ^* But how soon these great passions 
wane 1 " 

Every one was pleased with the match. Every 
one had for years foreseen that it was inevitable. 
They even seemed to take credit to themselves 
for it, as if they had for years been engaged in 
a strenuous but hidden effort to thrust the two 
vessels of sweetness and light into one another's 
arms. In the excitement of the event even the 
silent Bartons broke into speech. 
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" A most suitable union of the sister arts 
poetry and painting I call it,'' said Augustus 
Scarlett, the cultured drysalter. 

Mrs. Sappho Busby alone raised a dissenting 
voice. She said gloomily : *' Another aspiring 
woman sold into bondage." 

Fiona Wilkinson, who had surpassed all her 
earlier efforts to look picturesque, was at the 
very height of happiness of one who has carried 
off the male prize for which the other women of 
her Circle have contended. Theodore Pickers- 
gill bore himself admirably. He saw himself as 
the lordly male who has unbent, and he was 
very busy making every one else see it. He was 
lordliest with his love. Twice or thrice he put 
his arm round her with a broad gesture of ca- 
ressing lordliness; she twined round him, ivy- 
like, and they stood posed in die middle of the 
room, an affecting pair. 

Iseult said that she found this public display 
of the most private of all human feelings rather 
sickening. Oliver said that she was jealous. 

Theodore Pickersgill ignored her with care. 
All the evening he said no word to her. He 
could not, however, prevent his rebellious eyes 
from wandering to her. Often she found them 
gazing at her. She was relieved to see that, 
from the height of her triumph, Fiona Wilkin- 
son did not observe their infidelity. 

Iseult had but few preparaticms to make for 
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her wedding. Since she was spending her hon- 
eymoon in London it demanded no travelling 
outfit. To her wedding gown, however, she gave 
long and careful thought, and spent no little 
time and money. 

As the day drew nearer she found herself a 
prey to flutterings of the heart and moods of 
timidity as strange to her as they were annoy- 
mg. No effort of will or expectation of joy 
could banish them. She felt sorely the lack of 
some one, a woman, to whom she could talk of 
this plunge into the unknown. For once she did 
not find herself self-sufficing, and here Oliver 
could not help her. 

Three days before the wedding she came 
home one evening to learn, with no little sur- 
prise, that Lord Lyminge had called in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Hatherley-Brent complained 
bitterly that he had stayed an unconscionable 
time, and that she had exhausted herself in the 
effort to entertain him. At the last he had in- 
vited her and Iseult to dine with him that night 
at the Carlton. She had declined the invitation 
for herself, but said that if Iseult came home in 
time to dress she might come. 

Iseult decided that she would go. She had a 
feeling that it would be well to be on friendly 
terms with Lord Lyminge for Oliver's sake. He 
might be made of use to him. Moreover, Oliver 
had several times assured her that she had made 
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an impression on his unimpressionable uncle, 
and she was curious to learn if there were any 
grounds for his belief. Also the food of the 
Carlton allured her. 

Accordingly, she dressed and drove down in 
a hansom. As she came into the hall of the ho- 
tel Lord Lyminge sprang up from an armdiair 
and came quickly forward to meet her. She saw 
that he was a little flushed, and his eyes were 
shining. They had a very pleasant dinner, and 
Iseult enjoyed it thorou^ly. Lord Lyminge 
had come to town to vote on the following nig^t 
against a popular measure. He told her, some- 
what timorously and jeiidly, that in the morn- 
ing he had decided to come up a day earlier on 
the chance of seeing her and getting her to dine 
with him. She thanked him prettily for the com- 
pliment. They talked of the Hatherleys and of 
Lyminge, and he tried to win her pity for his 
forlorn summer plight without hunting or shoot- 
ing. She was not lavish of it. She observed that 
he kept gazing with a naive, child-like admira- 
tion at her bare arms and throat and shoulders. 
It did not make her uncomfortable or annoy 
her; it rather pleased her. It was of a spontane- 
ous simplicity almost touching. 

Toward the end of dinner he said: " You're 
awfully interested in art and painting and that 
sort of thing, aren't you? " 

"Yes," said Iseult. 
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" I wish you'd show me something about it. 
I don't know anything about those sorts of things. 
I've never paid any attention to theni, don't you 
know? I've always been a sportsman. I should 
be awfully obliged if you'd tell me about them. 
I — I might understand." 

Iseult was touched by his modesty — the more 
touched that this appetite for instruction evi- 
dently arose from his desire to stand well with 
her. 

" I should be very pleased," she said. " But, 
of course, I'm not an authority." 

"That's awfully good of you. How could 
we begin ? " 

" We might go and look at the pictures in the 
National Gallery." 

" Yes," he said eagerly. ** Could we go and 
look at them to-morrow? " 

" I have the morning free." 

" Right. I'll call for you. Would about ten 
do?" 

" Yes," said Iseult. 

He sighed a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

He insisted on driving her home that night, 
and at ten o'clock the next morning his hansom 
was at the door. They spent all the morning at 
the National Gallery, and since the strong hu- 
man desire to administer instruction was burn- 
ing in Iseult with a very bright flame she talked 
to him with earnestness and animation about the 
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pictures, drawing on the stores of knowledge she 
had gathered from the talk of the Circle and the 
teaching of Oliver. She grew almost impatient 
when she observed that he looked far more at 
her than at the masterpieces. At the end he said: 
" I think I might get the hang of it." 

'^ YouVe humbugging ! *' cried Iseult, laug^ 
ing. *' YouVe scarcely paid any attention to the 
pictures." 

''Ton my soul, I'm not I I should get the 
hang of it in time if you'd give me some more 
lessons 1 You see, Fm very keen to learn." 

Iseult shook her head doubtfully. 

He pressed her to lunch with him, but she 
would not. She was lunching with Oliver. I^e 
left him disconsolate at the foot of the steps of 
the gallery and drove off to the studio. 

When Oliver heard of the dinner and her 
morning's occupation he laughed and said : " I 
told you that you would become Lady Lyminge 
if you wanted to." 

'' How a coronet would suit mel " said Iseult 
with an emphatic sigh. 

" Too late — too late. You will have to wait 
twenty-five or thirty years for it," said Oliver. 
'' But it was a good job I settled the matter when 
I did — plainly, I was only just in time." 

On the eve of her marriage Iseult slept but 
fitfully. In spite of her fondness for Oliver and 
her trust in him she -was frightened. There was 
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none of the excited bustle, which attends the 
marriage of most girls, to divert her mind. 
Never had she felt her loneliness more keenly. 

On the morrow she found that sleeplessness 
and nervousness had robbed her pallor of some 
of its wonted warmth. The sight of herself in 
her wedding gown was restoring. It was a white 
and filmy structure of crepe de Chine and lace. 
She came very slowly down the stairs, and in the 
hall she found Martha. 

** Lor, Miss Iseult, what a dress ! Why, you 
might be a bridesmaid goin' to a weddin* I " she 
cried. 

"Why not a bride? " said Iseult lightly; but 
she did wish that Martha was going with her. 
In spite of the cool self-reliance with which she 
had borne herself for years she was over-young 
to confront marriage alone. 

Oliver did not come to drive down with her 
to the registrar's office. He had said that if it 
was unlucky for the bridegroom to see the bride 
before they met at the church it might be no less 
unlucky for him to see her before they met at 
the registrar's office. 

Accordingly, she drove down alone in a state 
of trepidation as annoying to her as it was un- 
usual. Oliver, in the wedding garb prescribed 
by the fashion of the hour, was awaiting her, 
and at the sight of him, so far from her pallor 
lacking its usual warmth, a very fine flush flamed 
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in her cheeks. He lacked something of his usual 
composure, but she found his presence comfort- 
ing, and her trepidation abated. 

Nevertheless, she went through the ceremony 
with but a hazy understanding of what she did, 
and a hazy impression of her surroundings. 
The one salient fact which abode in her mind 
was diat the cupboards and panelling of the 
office were striking examples of the painful art 
of the grainer. 

She came out of it looking cool enough, but 
feeling very strange as she tried to grapple with 
the fact that she was a wife. In the cab, for die 
first time, she shrank a little from the clasp of 
Oliver's embracing arm. 

They came to the studio. Oliver paid the cab- 
man, opened the door, and stood aside for her 
to enter. Iseult hung back, blushing and trem- 
bling. 

** Then we will bring home the bride in the 
ancient fashion," he said. 

He picked her up and carried her over the 
threshold. 

He kissed her twenty times before he set her 
down and shut the door. 

The room was full of roses, and on the white 
and gleaming table was set out an inviting wed- 
ding feast. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE MARRIED STATE 

ISEULT did not find married life as for- 
midable as her terrors had presented it to 
her. Her fear of the plunge into the un- 
known proved groundless. Her terrors of antic- 
ipation vanished in joy in the event. Marriage 
seemed to her to have rounded off her life, to 
have made it fuller. Her love of Oliver was 
at once intensified and changed. But with the 
deepening of its passion came no lessening of its 
motherliness ; she set about making his studio 
and rooms more of a home; she looked to his 
wardrobe; she managed his housekeeping. For 
his part, Oliver found the possession of such a 
wife exceedingly stimulating. Steadily as he had 
worked before he now worked even more stead- 
ily and with greater ease. The throes of the 
expression of the idea were less painful and ex- 
hausting. 

The conditions of their married life were 
probably perfect for an artist. The fact that 
they lived apart gave them a freedom very un- 
common in the married state. They could see 

343 
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just as much or just as little of one another as 
they wanted. The mere fact that they could not 
see enough of one another did not prevent the 
sense of this freedom in the background. It 
made their insatiable desire for one another's 
continuous presence the more exquisite. 

They had but little difficulty in keeping secret 
the fact that they were married, and the neces- 
sity of keeping It secret, of having as it were 
to steal their happiness, added zest to their 
honeymoon. The other dwellers in the house 
in Bloomsbury Square had grown so used to 
Iseult's going her own way that they no longer 
paid any attention whatever to her movements. 
She was reaping the fruits of having earlier dis- 
couraged any such attention with a very cold 
severity. For the most part, unless they saw 
her or heard her moving about, no one 
knew whether she was in the house or out 
of it. If she came home in the small hours, or 
if Oliver went home in the small hours, no one 
knew it. \ 

Then she had the happy idea of having her 
breakfast brought up to her sitting-room. From 
eight to eleven the top of the house was empty. 
The servants were at work down-stairs; Mrs. 
Hatherley-Brent was even harder at work in the 
drawing-room over her morning meditations. 
Having learned at Oliver's studio that if you 
want your tea well made you should make it 
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yourself, Iseult had fallen into the way of mak- 
ing it herself at home instead of allowing the 
servants to make it. A spirit stove and kettle 
enabled her to continue this wholesome practice 
up-stairs. To these she presently added a sauce- 
pan for the purpose of holding her secret store 
of eggs. Also, in a praiseworthy defiance of the 
horrors of Chicago, she kept a secret but con- 
tinuous supply of Paysandu ox-tongues in a 
cupboard in her bedroom. This was needful, 
for both she and Oliver came to breakfast 
with excellent appetites, and not even Martha's 
fond estimate of the powers of her foster-child 
could have long blinded her to the impossibility 
of her consuming the breakfast of a man and 
a boy. 

They were joyous meals. Most often Iseult 
rose first, had her bath, boiled the eggs, and 
made the tea. But sometimes, if she chanced to 
be the drowsier of the two, Oliver rose first and 
performed these domestic functions. He got 
into the bath-room and out of it with all the 
stealth of an Indian on the warpath. Then they 
breakfasted in very cheerful spirits; but they 
were careful to keep their voices hushed, and 
smother their laughter; and their ears alert for 
the footsteps of Martha or the maid coming up 
the stairs. 

It was only from the domestic aspect that 
their lives had changed. Iseult did not neglect 
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her gymnastics, and the Jiu-jitsu which had be- 
come so important and fashionable a part of 
Miss Matthews' curriculum, any more than Oli- 
ver neglected his work. They went as often to 
picture galleries and the theatre; they dined as 
often at restaurants. They even began to culti- 
vate a taste for grand opera. Iseult*s training 
in music had been quite neglected; for the prov- 
erb bete comme un musicien found favour in 
the Circle. Musicians, so incapable of appreci- 
ating its lofty sentiments, were not warmly 
welcomed in it. Oliver had received the musi- 
cal education of the average Englishman of the 
oligarchy: as a schoolboy he had received les- 
sons in the playing of the piano. The chance 
desire of Iseult to hear the opera Wagner wrote 
round her ill-starred namesake took them to 
Tristran und Isolde. Their ignorance of music 
was no bar to their enjoyment of its sensuous 
appeal; it was rather an aid to it. One opera of 
Wagner led to another; they found them excel- 
lent music for lovers, and presently were miss- 
ing none of them. Both of them liked best the 
Valkyrie. 

Often they would be intending to dine at a 
restaurant, change their minds, make a descent 
on a delicatessen shop, bear their provisions to 
the studio, and dine there. But they foimd 
Iseult's rooms more comfortable, and for the 
most part preferred them. Moreover, the need 
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of going warily and hnshing their voices made 
the house in Bloomsbuiy Square more exciting. 
Their faithful attendance at the operas of Wag- 
ner prevented them going as often into the 
country as they had been used; but they still 
went often and found new charms in it. Iseult 
was now careful to lock the doors of her bed- 
room before starting on a journey into the coun- 
try, in order that should they miss the last 
train no one might know that she had not slept 
at home. She gave Martha most serious in- 
structions that she was on no account to be dis- 
turbed in the morning. Sometimes, did they in 
their wanderings chance on a quiet, attractive 
inn, they did miss the last train. 

They were careful to go to bed early that 
they might catch a train back to town which 
brought Oliver early to his work. On the 
way from the station Iseult left him, slipped 
into her home, made tea, gave her breakfast- 
table the air of having been used, and her bed 
the air of having been slept in. Then she went 
to the studio to sit to him. The one point about 
this needful secrecy which she found vexatious 
was the compulsion to take off her wedding- 
ring when about to meet any one who knew her. 
That wedding-ring was the one thing in the 
world about which she was almost sentimental. 
To some degree this was due to the fact that she 
felt it to be but a precarious possession : Oliver's 
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earlier wife might not after all have suocnmbed 
to the San Francisco earthquake. 

The hours of intoxication of spirit and sense 
had invested her beauty with a finer radiance; 
and Oliver trod the earth like a conqueror. 

To Iseult's quick intelligence it presently 
grew plain that the passion of Theodore PidL- 
ersgill and Fiona Wilkinscm was not thriving 
with an equal vigour. They still posed, indeedi 
for the passional edification of the admiring 
Circle in attitudes expressive of profound devo- 
tion two or three times every Thursday even- 
ing. But no word was said of their getting mar- 
ried. Moreover, Iseult observed that Theodore 
was losing that air of true content which comes 
from a profound self-satisfaction; his face was 
clouded often by an expression of moroseness. 
His eyes, too, were persistent in their refusal to 
be controlled; all through the Thursday even- 
ings their gaze was on her. To look at him like 
a witch only diverted it for a little while. 

Again there was no blinking the fact that 
Lord Lyminge's new ardour in the matter of 
being present at divisions in the House of Lords 
to vote against popular measures had been kin- 
dled by his desire to see more of her. That 
house afforded an admirable reason for his com- 
ing frequently to the London he detested. His 
earnest perseverance, too, in repairing under 
her tuition the neglect of art in his education 
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was again the fruit of that desire. She did her 
best to raise no false hopes in him. But he 
might be useful to Oliver, and she thought it 
well that he should be her friend. She would 
accept only some of his invitations to dine at 
the Carlton. But the human instinct to play the 
schoolmistress was strong in her, and she could 
not forbear conducting him through all the art 
galleries he desired. 

One morning, to her extreme surprise, she re- 
ceived a letter from Theodore Pickersgill ask- 
ing for an interview with her. She showed it to 
Oliver; and since they both suffered from the 
uneasiness of mind which afflicts those who are 
concealing something, they both thought it 
likely that he had discovered that they were 
married, and agreed that she had better accord 
him the interview. She wrote to him, bidding 
him come the next afternoon, and awaited his 
coming with some anxiety. 

There were no grounds for this anxiety. 
Theodore Pickersgill had made no discovery of 
their marriage; he had but discovered his own 
mistake, or, to be exact, his three mistakes. The 
first had been in his method of winning Iseult; 
he had been wrong to approach her in the atti- 
tude of the conquering male. Plainly it had 
been too terrifying; it had frightened her into 
repressing the natural instinct of her heart to 
fall on his bosom, it had frightened her into re- 
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jecting him. The second mistake had been in 
his method of punishing her for that rejection. 
His firm and instant flinging himself into the 
arms of Fiona Wilkinson, his cold ignoring of 
her had plainly hardened the heart of Iseult 
against him. His third mistake had been to be- 
lieve that he would find his heart at ease and 
joyful in his position of the betrothed of Fiona 
Wilkinson, cured of its passion for Iseult by 
that drastic remedy. 

These mistakes he was resolved to repair. 
He was used to direct his life by books; he had 
often read that pity and love are akin; on that 
principle he would act. He would try a new 
method of assault. He would step down from 
the lofty pedestal on which he saw himself and 
awaken Iseult's pity for him. That would be 
easy, for he knew that the woes of the poet are 
far more touching than the woes of any other 
man. Then, having appealed to her pity, he 
would appeal to her to save him. He was not 
blind to the fact that her pity would be greatly 
strengthened by the desire to carry off so noble 
a prize from Fiona Wilkinson. He smiled wea- 
rily at his profound knowledge of the wom- 
anly heart. Then he read two of Swinburne's 
dramas and thought out the appeal carefully. 
Some of the effects he rehearsed before a mir- 
ror. 
' He came into Iseult's sitting-room, wearing 
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an air of deq) gloom very affecting. At the 
sight of him her perpetual repugnance to him 
rose strong and insistent in her. On the instant 
she made up her mind that however complete 
and dangerous his discovery might be, he should 
be well aggravated before he left. 

The poet sat down, sighed heavily, and 
gazed at her with an air of gloomy despair. For 
a while he said nothing. He was surrounding 
their interview with the proper atmosphere. 

Iseult gazed at him patiently, with faintly 
inquiring eyes. His woe-begone appearance 
seemed to awaken no anxiety in her. This was 
not in her part, as he had seen it. 

Presently he said in a voice of poignant sad- 
ness, " I am lost — lost I " 

" Offer a reward," said Iseult. 

The flippancy was even less in her part. He 
winced, and said : " Hush — hush. Let your 
fresh young pity flow." 

" Well, fire away," said Iseult in a resigned 
tone, settling herself back more comfortably in 
her easy chair. 

" I have plunged into a gulf," said the poet, 
passing his hand through his hair with a weary 
gesture. " In my madness at your rejecting the 
destiny I offered you, 1 plunged into a gulf. I 
was mad to bring home to you the sense of your 
loss — the sense of the irreparable. But — I see 
it now — I was wrong. I was too hasty. My in- 
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are Inextricably mingled, and she could not meet 
the demands of my spirit." 

"Oh, I see what you're driving at. You mean 
she isn't pretty enough for you. Well, I don't 
sec anything wrong with that. You're — ^you're 
— ^what do you call it? — complementary. She's 
very thin and you're very fat," said Iseult dis- 
passionately. 

" Fat? Fat? " murmured the smitten poet. 

" Yes," said Iseult firmly. " And I tell you 
what it is, you're an awful sweep. I said you 
were an awful sweep last time we talked, and 
now I think you're a worse sweep than ever. 
The idea of your jilting poor Miss Wilkinson 1 
And the idea of your thinking that I would en- 
courage you ! I shall be very sorry for her if she 
does marry such a pig. But if you jilt her, I 
give you my word, you shall never come into 
this house again." 

. Not once had the unfortunate poet received 
the expected cue. He forgot the rest of his ap- 
peal, the splendid offer to sacrifice his honour to 
their passionate destiny. 

" Floundering," he said feebly. " A heart of 
adamant. Can nothing move it? " 

" Nothing that you could ever say or do. Do 
get that into your head, and I shall be much 
obliged by your clearing out. I don't want such 
a sweep in my room," said Iseult impatiently. 

Theodore Pickersgill pulled himself together 
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and rose. His face wore an air of something 
very like real despair, and Iseult felt a little 
sorry for him. 

'' You have made the years empty for both 
of us/* he said, moving toward the door. 

" Oh, you'll be all right when you're mar- 
ried," said Iseult; and she meant it. She cher- 
ished a high opinion of the married state. 

Both she and Oliver were relieved to find that 
Theodore Pickersgill had made no accidental 
discovery of their marriage. But Oliver deliv- 
ered himself of some violent sentiments on the 
subject of the poet's cheek. Iseult, however, de- 
clared herself sure that she would have no more 
of it. Theodore Pickersgill would now go his 
appointed way and marry Fiona Wilkinson. It 
seemed that she was right, for the betrothed 
pair began to talk, at meetings of the Circle, of 
their coming wedding. They could not make up 
their minds whether to be married at a regis- 
trar's office or in a church; it was so difficult to 
decide which of the two methods was more in 
keeping with their enlightened attitude to life. 
Both of them were really in favour of the more 
imposing and artistic ceremonial of the church, 
though they hardly liked to admit it before the 
purists Mrs. Sappho Busby and Lionel Marly. 
The poet was plainly benefiting by Iseult*s cold- 
ness. He showed himself more subdued, less 
ready to take the centre of the stage on Thurs- 
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day evenings. His eyes still watched her, but 
with less persistence. 

Iseult and Oliver resolved that the comple- 
tion of the statue must be celebrated in some 
fitting fashion; and he suggested that they 
should go away from London on a honeymoon 
of a more usual kind than they had yet enjoyed. 
Mrs. Hatherley-Brent raised no difficulties in 
the way of Iseult's going away for a few days' 
change. She herself would on no account leave 
London and her self-improving method of life. 
But Iseult's going alone was a defiance of con- 
ventionality dear to her heart. Accordingly, 
Iseult and Oliver, on the afternoon of the day 
on which he finished the statue, went down to 
a hotel at Sandown in the Isle of Wight, and 
spent a delightful week there. So far from 
London, they saw no reason to keep their mar- 
riage a secret. Of the other guests in the ho- 
tel they saw but little. They spent the day in 
the open air, bathing and on walks along the 
coast; and in the evening they sat in the gardens 
of the hotel. At the end of the week Iseult said 
with deep conviction that she wished that Oliver 
finished a statue once a month. 

On their return to town, Oliver who was 
never really at ease unless he was at work, 
bought another block of marble and fell to 
work on it. They resumed their usual course of 
life. 
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" We can zIwzt% call it br the =:z 
heroine of the ancients,** said O^cr. 

" It'* rather a bore, when it's so naodern." 
said Iveult. 

*' And it was you who pointed oct to rse dur 
a fancy name helps to sell a statne." said Oiirer. 

" None the less it*s a bore diat people should 
be such idiots/* said Iseult. 

He wrote to Mr. Mossop, telling him dut 
he had finished a new figure; and on the morn- 
ing of the receipt of the letter that worthy gen- 
tleman came round to the studio, his face beam- 
ing with the determined benevolence of the art 
patron. 

lie examined the figure at some length and 
then said, " What do you call it? " 

** Scj far I have not given it a name. What 
do you suggest? " said Oliver. 

*' I can't understand how it is that you can do 
the things you do/' said Mr. Mossop with an 
air of disapproval. " Most artists, ideal artists 
like you " — Oliver winced — " think of an ideal 
first. Then they work it out. You seem to go 
the wrong way about. You carve your statue, 
and then you find you have got the ideal. How 
you do it beats me." 
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"Well, I am always expressing an idea," 
said Oliver. 

" An idea I " said Mr. Mossop with some 
contempt. " That's where you young fellows 
go wrong. There's no market for ideas among 
the general public." 

He closed one eye and looked again at the 
figure. 

"Well, if you ask mc what it is, it's an 
Amazon," he said. 

" 1 thought it might be something like that," 
said Oliver with an air of resignation. " Let it 
go as an Amazon." 

Then there came a pause. Mr. Mossop 
waited for Oliver to offer the statue to him. 
Oliver waited for Mr. Mossop to make an offer 
for it. 

At last, seeing that Oliver contented himself 
with regarding the figure with a complacent air, 
Mr. Mossop said, " I suppose you want to sell 



it." 



" Oh, yes, it's for sale," said Oliver. 

" It's not up to the level of the last figger I 
sold for you — that Dawn. But I tell you what, 
I'll give you five hundred for it." 

"That's contrary to the order of nature," 
said Oliver. " Prices rise ; they don't fall. I got 
seven hundred and fifty for the Dawn. The 
price of this Amazon is manifestly a thousand." 

Out of deference to Iseult who was in an easy 
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^hc c^n ioled with him, and she realised that 
'r. her irstrjctive enthusiasm she had made a 
•v'>rik-. Such food was too rich for a mind ac- 
wusr^med to the Spartan language of sporting 
varers. Later in the evening he asked her for 
i.^1 ver's address, and she gave it to him. 

When, In the middle of the next morning, 
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there came a ring at the studio ^ell, Oliver did 
not ignore it, as he often did when he was work- 
ing. Iseult pulled her wrap round her and went 
into the bedroom ; Oliver went to the door. As 
he expected, his cousin stood at the threshold. 

'' I thought I'd come and look you up. I 
never have," said Lord Lyminge with a some- 
what embarrassed air. 

Oliver bade him come in, offered him a 
whisky and soda, which he refused, and gave 
him a cigarette. Lord Lyminge lighted it, look- 
ing round the studio with an air of some cau- 
tion. Then muttering that he might as well look 
at Oliver's work as he was there, he set his hat 
and cane on a chair, and moved slowly from fig- 
ure to figure. Oliver lighted a cigarette and 
watched him; his cousin's plain determination 
to let his face express no emotion whatever 
amused him. 

Before the Amazon, as Mr. Mossop had 
miscalled Oliver's last work, Lord Lyminge lin- 
gered some time. Then he said: "I tell you 
what, this statue's face reminds me of Miss 
Brent. I don't know whether you know it." 

"The likeness is quite unintentional then," 
said Oliver. 

*' I like it," said his cousin in a grudging tone. 

" It's the best thing I've done." 

" And what do you get for a statue like 
that?" said Lord Lyminge. 
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*' I am going to have a thousand for it." 

Lord Lyminge stepped to one side and 
looked at the figure from a different aspect; 
then he said : " I should like to see the figure of 
the model you carved it from. I can't help 
thinking that you what d'you call it — not exag- 
gerate — idealise a lot. A girl doesn't really 
have a figure like that. Yes, I should like to see 
your model, and how much you have added." 

" I don*t think it could be done — not with 
the model of that figure," said Oliver. " Some 
of them would make no difficulty about it. But 
this one wouldn't hear of a stranger being in the 
studio while she was sitting." 

'' Oh, Tm not serious about it. It was only 
just an idea. But all the same I suppose it's a 
matter of what I'd be willing to pay for it." 

'' I should be deucedly sorry to make the 
proposal," said Oliver coldly. 

*' Oh, I wasn't going to ask you," said Lord 
Lyminge hastily. 

He moved round the statue two or three 
times ; then he shook his head and said thought- 
fully, *' And I used to think a horse the finest 
thing in the world." 

Oliver said nothing; he took it that his cousin 
was thinking aloud. 

Lord Lyminge came away from the figure, 
sat down in a chair, crossed his legs, and gazed 
thoughtfully at Oliver. 
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**A thousand pounds Is a lot of money. 
I suppose you're doing very well," he said; and 
there was a touch of resentment in his tone. He 
had been used to looking forward to Oliver's 
tiring of life on three hundred a year, and com- 
ing to him to be a sportsman with an allowance. 
The expectation had given him a sense of 
power. He was annoyed that Oliver should 
seem to be relieved of the necessity. 

" I have enough for my wants," said Oliver 
carelessly. 

" Still, this isn't much of a place for the heir 
of Lyminge." 

" It does me very well. A bigger place would 
be a nuisance," said Oliver. 

" Suppose you wanted to marry? " 

" I shall want to marry a woman with 
money, if ever I do," said Oliver with convic- 
tion. 

" After all, I might marry myself," said 
Lord Lyminge with a shade of embarrassment 
in his tone. 

"Why not? You're reaching the marriage- 
able age. Men of your type either marry quite 
early or rather late in life," said Oliver care- 
lessly. 

" I don't believe you'd care a hang if I did 
get married and got an heir," said Lord Lym- 
inge with some warmth. 

" I shouldn't care much," said Oliver. 
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*^ You always were so damned independent!" 
growled Lord Lyminge. 

'* Ah, wxll, you have to be if you want to get 
anything out of life." 

Lord Lyminge rose abruptly, went again to 
the statue, and looked at it for a while. Then 
he invited Oliver to lunch with him at the Carl- 
ton. Oliver hesitated; then he accepted. He 
was nearly sure that his cousin^s visit was due 
to a letter from Mr. Mossop about the statue. 
He did not wish to lessen his chance of selling it 
by not humouring him. Lord Lyminge seemed 
in an ostentatious mood; he had half an idea of 
impressing Oliver with the power of the owner 
of Lyminge. The food, wines, and cigars were 
of the most admirable and the most extrava- 
gant. Oliver entered into the spirit of the lunch 
with a somewhat disconcerting heartiness. At 
half-past three Lord Lyminge went off to the 
House of Lords, and Oliver came in a state 
of pleasant exaltation to Iseult in Bloomsbury 
Square. 

The next morning Mr. Mossop came to the 
studio in his favourite part of the patron of the 
arts, and wTote out a cheque for a thousand 
pounds with a great air. It was not perhaps his 
best air of a patron of the arts, since he was only 
getting a commission on the sale. Had he been 
really buying the statue himself, as he pre- 
tended, to sell it at a large profit, his air would 
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have been far more radiant and generous. Iseult 
and Oliver celebrated the splendid occurrence 
with due festivities. 

A few days later they admitted Mrs. Hather- 
Icy-Brent to the knowledge of their marriage — 
by accident. Coming into it after his bath, Oli- 
ver forgot to lock the door of Iseult's sitting- 
room. 'In the middle of their preparations for 
breakfast it opened, and Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
came in. It was a hot morning; Oliver was 
wearing a zephyr and flannel trousers, Iseult a 
dressing-gown. They stared at one another, all 
three of them in extreme discomfort. 

Then Mrs. Hatherley-Brent turned pale and 
gasped in a scared voice, " What — ^what is 
this?" 

** It's all right, mother," said Iseult in a 
soothing, reassuring tone. *' We're married." 

"Married?" said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent, 
with a deep sigh of relief; and she sank heavily 
into the nearest chair. 

" Yes, we've been married some time," said 
Oliver. 

" We had to get married," said Iseult. " It 
was absolutely necessary for Oliver's work. He 
really couldn't have gone on working, at least 
with me as his model, if we hadn't got mar- 
ried." 

" Of course, of course ; to the artist's work 
everything must give way," murmured Mrs. 
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Hatherley-Brent. She blinked, collecting her 
ideas ; then she added : *' How sweet of you to 
get married without telling me a word about itl 
It would have been so disturbing! I should 
have worried about it — ^whether Iseult was old 
enough — and then the ceremony I It would 
have been terrible ! It was nice of you to do it 
quietly ! " 

" Yes, and we want to keep it quiet, mother. 
We don't want any one to know of it," said 
Iseult. 

" Ah, a legalised secret romance — how 
charming I You would not expose your bliss to 
the grudging eyes of the world. I will certainly 
tell no one — no one." 

Oliver was hesitating whether or no to tell 
her of their more serious reason for secrecy, 
when she rose, blushing, said with an air of 
some embarrassment, " I — I'm afraid I'm in- 
truding on your domestic privacy," and slipped 
out of the room. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
ISEULT GROWS 

1SEULT had no great hopes that her mother 
would remember to keep their marriage 
secret; she feared that in some careless 
moment she would tell one of the Circle of it. 
She could hardly forget it as she had forgotten 
Iseult's practice of sitting for Oliver. The fear 
proved ungrounded, and presently they began to 
find Mrs. Hatherley-Brent's knowledge of their 
estate an advantage. There was a person the less 
in the house in Bloomsbury Square to hoodwink, 
and it made simpler and easier their domestic 
arrangements at the hotel at Dieppe, whither 
Iseult with infinite trouble persuaded her mother 
to go since she thought that Oliver needed a 
change. He conducted their journey and came 
to the same hotel. He and Iseult would have 
openly avowed themselves married, as they had 
done at Sandown, but for the fact that some of 
the Circle came over to Dieppe to make sure 
that during their annual change they should still, 
as they phrased it, continue to lead their lives on 
the higher plane. Augustus Scarlett, the cul- 
265 
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tured drj'salter, was at the same hotel, the silent 
Bartons were at a neighbouring boarding-house, 
and Theodore Pickersgill and Fiona Wilkinson 
also stayed in it. 

Oliver and Iseult were for the most part 
alone together, but when they did chance to 
form a part of the segment of the Circle at 
Dieppe, Theodore Pickersgiirs attitude to Iseult 
was everything that was admirable. He had d^ 
cided that a proud moumfulness would be really 
impressive, and whenever he could get near her 
he was proudly mournful. He would sigh gen- 
tly and often, and his protruding eyes would 
rest on her face in lingering, reproachful gazes. 
Presently she became aware that he suspected 
that she and Oliver were lovers. She thought it 
more likely that Fiona Wilkinson had opened 
his eyes to their condition than that his poetic 
insight had revealed it to them. But there 
came a deeper gloom on his face when he 
gazed at her; his proud moumfulness turned 
sometimes to a pitying expression. Some- 
times, when they were all gathered together, 
he talked darkly and at length of the painif 
which await those who reject their destiny. 
Once when they were alone together he sud- 
denly cleared his throat and in a tone of sad 
superiority declaimed the lines from Lockslej 
Hall: 



I 
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Is it well to wish thee happy ? having known me, to 

decline, 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 

mine! 

Iseult gasped ; then she laughed and laughed. 

" Ah, yours is a mocking spirit," said the poet 
tartly. 

" And yours — oh, yours! " said Iseult; and 
she laughed and laughed again. 

She 'and Oliver, however, saw little of the 
others, and that was a relief to the others. The 
joyousness of their lovers' life had made them 
kinder to the Circle. They did not check its 
gushing sentimentality with much severity ; they 
teased it more rarely. None the less the Circle 
was happier without them. 

Iseult and Oliver spent most of the twenty- 
four hours together. They bathed, read on the 
sands, listened to the music or played the Petits 
Chevaux in the casino, or made journeys into the 
surrounding country. With the help of Oliver 
and a dancing-master of the town Iseult was 
busy repairing a gap in her education: she was 
learning to waltz. Thanks to her gymnastics she 
was learning quickly and taking great pleasure 
in it. 

They were still absorbed in one another. 
They were still sufScient for one another, and 
the rest of the world was outside their lives. 
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man's and the woman's point of view of any 
subject. 

'I heir passion was not only stimulating their 
emotions and imagination, it seemed to be also 
an intellectual stimulant. As it stimulated Oliver 
in his work, so it stimulated Iseult's intelligence; 
it awakened in her a curiosity about the deeper 
problems of life, the whence and whither of 
man. It might even be said to be awaking the 
religious sense in her. She had had no training 
in any of the official religions, and Oliver had 
lost the casual Anglicanism of the schoolboy 
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early in his career at Oxford. But he had had 
recurring fits of interest in the immensities. His 
breach with the ancient, in his pursuit of the 
modem in his art, had not at all disposed him 
to accept the mechanical theory of the universe 
thundered at a gasping world by the fanatic 
dogmatists of science. Starting with such a 
knowledge of philosophy as had availed to gain 
him a second in greats he had come through a 
good deal of modern philosophy, left coldly 
alone by the Oxford schools, such as Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, to the new Humanism. 

To her eager questioning, therefore, he could 
give an answer satisfying at the same time to 
their clear and sceptical brains and to their stim- 
ulated emotions. Life seemed to have grown too 
small a vessel to hold their souls; they could not 
believe their passion limited to its constricted 
bounds. They settled down in the creed which 
satisfied this need on them for a wider sphere, a 
larger outlet for their desires and sympathies. 
It strengthened their grip on life, and its sug- 
gestion of the explanation of their passion deep- 
ened it. 

Their lives grew very full intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and physically. The opera was over, 
but now and again they found a stimulating or 
amusing play. They read much and talked much 
of what they read. Oliver was working steadily, 
and he declared that in the stimulation of his 
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passion, the expression of the idea — and that a 
r.ner expression — ^was growing easier and easier 
tu him. Dancing had become one of their chief 
pleasures. They went often to Kensington Town 
Hall, and often they would go to the Holbom 
Town Hall hard by, dance three or four waltzes 
together, sup at some restaurant, and come glow- 
ing home to the house in Bloomsbury Square. 

Out of their joyous life, the emotional expan- 
sion and wider sympathy due to their passion, 
sprang a new desire, the desire of the joyous that 
others should be joyous with them. Their life 
was useful enough : Oliver was giving beauty to 
the world; Iseult was stimulating him. But they 
felt it, dimly, to be a selfishness of two. They 
began to feel that they were called on to give 
more of themselves, and at first they were a little 
shy of the feeling. 

Then an accident, as It were, crystallised the 
feeling. An ordinary aspect of twentieth-cen- 
tury civilisation struck on their minds in an un- 
commonly receptive state. They had been in the 
country on a bright November afternoon enjoy- 
ing the autumn tints. On their return they came 
out of Euston station into that imperial thor- 
oughfare, Seymour Street, to find the usual group 
of dirty, stunted little children, friends of Iseult, 
in its gutter. She turned into a little fruiterer's 
shop, bought a large bunch of bananas, and dis- 
tributed them. 
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Then as they walked on she said : " That kind 
of thing — those children — ought to be stopped. 
I've been feeling that I ought to be doing some- 
thing more with my life. You're all right ; you're 
doing your work, but I ought to be doing some- 
thing, too. Besides, it's making me uncomfort- 
able having the full life I have while these 
wretched people have nothing. If there's any- 
thing in religion at all, our first duty is to stop 
this kind of thing." 

" That's what all decent people are feeling, 
and they're feeling it strongly. But precious few 
of them seem ever to do anything," said Oliver. 

** I expect they don't know how to begin," 
said Iseult. " Charity, giving to official char- 
ities, that is, seems so futile. And even if you 
work your own charity as I do, seeing that your 
money actually helps, you seem to do so little 
compared with what wants doing." 

" Well, all intelligent people seem to turn to 
socialism. They seem to find it the only prac- 
tical way out of all this cruelty and waste of 
life," said Oliver. 

** Then we'll turn to socialism. We can but 
try it," said Iseult firmly. 

They turned to socialism. Shrinking a little 
from the labour of reading the great works of 
the leaders of the socialist movement, they set 
about seeking some short and convenient sum- 
ming up of the results of their thinking. It 
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chanced that they came to this decision on a 
Thursday, and making inquiries in the Circle 
that night they learned that it boasted two mem- 
bers of the Fabian Society — ^the silent Bartons. 

But at the mention of socialism Theodore 
Pickersgill rose in his wrath, and burst forth into 
a splendid tirade against it. Socialism, he cried, 
was the enemy of art. Art was essentially an 
aristocratic product; a great leisured class was 
necessary to art ; without that class art could not 
thrive. An attack on aristocratic forms of gov- 
ernment was an attack on art, and therefore so- 
cialism was art's deadliest enemy. The soil in 
which art throve best was a despotism. 

Iseult and Oliver were greatly cheered by the 
tirade, for they had had some fear that the in- 
terests of art and socialism might be opposed. 
The poet's conviction that socialism was the en- 
emy of art assured them that socialism was art's 
one hope of salvation. Oliver proceeded to deal 
at some length with the poet's conviction, point- 
ing out that art had thriven best in Athens, a 
democracy quite unblessed by a great leisured 
class. When Theodore Pickersgill had been re- 
duced to a scornful silence they talked with the 
Bartons about the Fabian Society, accepted their 
offer to propose them for membership, and pres- 
ently they were elected. 

Iseult went at first to the meetings of the 
Fabian Society without any great hopefulness 
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of spirit. Long association with the Circle had 
given her a deep distrust of the intellectual, 
and she expected to hear at those meetings 
about what she had learned from her Ameri- 
can studies to call '' guff '' ; an impassioned but 
futile vapouring about the ideal, unpractical 
Utopian suggestions. The perpetual insistence 
of the brains of the society on a common-sense, 
practical attitude to the problems of modern 
civilisation, their refusal to be sentimental about 
them, surprised and delighted her. She found 
herself in the intellectual atmosphere which 
suited her. Along with Oliver she fell eagerly 
on the Fabian literature, the Fabian essays 
and tracts. They read them carefully, discuss- 
ing them at length, getting the principles and 
methods they set forth clearer and clearer in 
their minds, and were soon on the way to a full 
understanding of the irresistible social tendency 
of the modem world, and of the scientific effort 
to further that tendency. 

Iseult had the further advantage of becoming 
a member of the Fabian nursery, and in that 
smaller body obtained her economic and po- 
litical education more quickly than Oliver, or 
rather she would have obtained it more quickly 
had she not at once carried to Oliver each new 
fact as she learned it. For the most part she 
liked the young men and women of the nurs- 
ery, mostly of the professional classes with a 
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sprinkling of those rising by sheer brain-power 
out of the proletariat. She found, indeed, that 
some of them had missed their true sphere in 
life by the accident of not being acquainted with 
her mother, and invited them to the weekly gath- 
erings of the Circle. She found that others were 
in the nurserj- by the accident of belonging to 
socialistic sets, and attended its meetings much 
as, had they been chapel young people, they 
would have attended the chapel teas. But the 
bulk of them were very keen and eager to do 
what in them lay to stop the waste of the world, 
and on the way to become exceedingly efficient 
in the enterprise. 

To Iseult and Oliver their socialism became 
an outlet for the emotional expansion, the wider 
sympathies arising from their passion. They 
would, when opportunity arose, help by their 
personal efforts the work of lessening the cru- 
elt)- and waste of life of the present social sys- 
tem; in the meantime they could give their 
money to further that work, and they gave it 
with a very sure knowledge that in the Fabian 
organisation not a penny of it would be wasted. 

To Iseult, socialism became not only an emo- 
tional outlet, but also it gave her life an intel- 
lectual centre. Oliver was its emotional centre. 
Socialism completed it intellectually. The intel- 
lectual demand it made on her was of great 
profit to her. Owing to the possibility of the 
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resurrection of Oliver's first wife she could not 
have a child. It was, at any rate, necessary to 
wait till the detectives had established definitely 
the fact that that lady had succumbed to the 
San Francisco earthquake. Already in the emo- 
tional and physical development of marriage 
she was beginning to feel a healthy craving for 
motherhood, and that craving was growing 
stronger. It might easily have grown imperative. 
The intellectual demand of this new socialist en- 
thusiasm on the forces of her nature diverted 
them into intellectual channels; they found less 
expression in this craving for motherhood. This 
was on all grounds profitable, for she was over- 
young to become a mother. That should come 
later as the crowning development. She would, 
moreover, be a better mother for this fuller cul- 
tivation of her intelligence. 



CH-APTER FIFTEEN 
OLI\TR GOES 

FOR the greater part of the winter, then, 
Iseult enjoyed a very full life, emotion- 
ally, intellectually, and ph)*$ically. She 
was happy with the happiness of full self-ex- 
pression. She and Oliver were growing used to 
happiness : the sense of its precariousness, which 
had at first troubled them, had little by little 
faded ; they had come unconsciously to regard it 
as a rightful, secure possession. Then the sud- 
den bolt fell. 

On a dismal day in February Oliver was 
working, and she was sitting to him, when there 
came a postman's double knock at the door. He 
went to it, and presently came back with a very 
scared face, carrj'ing a registered letter in his 
hand. 

Iseult did not need to ask who had writ- 
ten it. 

They stared at one another with frightened 
eyes; then she said, " What does she say? " 

He opened the letter, read it, and said bit- 
terly : "She merely asks that her allowance, with 
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arrears, should be sent to her at Los Angeles. 
It's quite short," 

He sat down heavily in an easy chair, frown- 
ing and thoughtful. Iseult pulled her wrap 
round her with a little shiver, walked across the 
room, sat down on his knee, put her arm round 
his neck, and kissed him. 

" This is a devil of a mess," he said heavily. 

" We shall work it out all right," she said in 
a comforting tone. 

"Shall we? I don't know. I'm half afraid 
that this is the end of everything." 

" Why? Why? " said Iseult quickly. " Why 
shouldn't we go on as we are? No one knows 
you have a wife — or, to be exact, two wives." 

" By Jove ! Of course I I've committed big- 
amy 1 " cried Oliver. 

" I suppose you have," said Iseult. " But 
what does your other wife matter? I'm your 
only real wife. She doesn't make any difference 
to us." 

" She makes no difference to me. She makes 
no difference to you and me together. But to 
you she makes no end of difference." 

** She doesn't! I don't care a bit about her — 
at least, of course, I do hate her because she was 
your wife. But she — she doesn't make any prac- 
tical difference. That's only sentimental. As 
long as she keeps away I don't care whether 
she's alive or not. Her being alive doesn't make 
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iTie feci a bit less your wife, and it doesn^t make 
me feel that you*re a bit less my husband. It 
docsn*t, really." 

" No, I can understand that. Her being afive 
doesn't make any difference — not now. Wc 
could go on living just as we are — taldng more 
care of course — and there is nothing in the 
world I should like better. There is probably 
nothing better for me — for me and for my 
work. But IVe got to think about you." 

'' But there's nothing in the world I should 
like better! " cried Iseult. " It is the best thing 
for me, too." 

" Yes, now," said Oliver. " But how long will 
it last? It was only the other day I understood 
what an awful mess Fd made of things if she 
should after all turn out to be alive. The day we 
went down to Boxmoor, and you got hold of 
that little baby in the train. The way you looked 
at it. and the way you kissed it, showed me that 
I had played the fool with you badly if my wife 
turned up." 

" But — but that's nonsense — regrets like dut! 
We've been happy ! " cried Iseult 

'* Yc$, dear child, we have," said Oliver; and 
he hugged her to him and kissed her. " W1iat*s 
more, we could go on being happy like this for 
two or three, or four or five years. But the time 
would come sooner or later when the other «de 
of you, the mother side, would b^n to make its 
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claims, and then how should we stand? I should 
have just stood in the way of your getting your 
full and proper life. A woman, a real woman 
that is, isn't complete or happy unless she has 
children. I should just have spoiled your 
life." 

Iseult was silent a while, thoughtful ; then she 
said : ** Yes, I have felt like that. But in two 
years so many things might happen." 

" They don't if you want them to," said 
Oliver. 

" Your wife might die," said Iseult more 
cheerfully. 

** That kind of people, the people in one's 
way, never die," said Oliver. 

" We must chance it," said Iseult. 

** At the moment I feel as if I'd had enough 
of chancing it. I never want to chance any- 
thing again. I never would have chanced it, but 
it seemed so safe," said Oliver very glumly. 
** We've got to work it out with cold reason to 
find the right solution of the difficulty." 

" I suppose we have," said Iseult with resig- 
nation. " But I hope cold reason won't lead to 
anything unpleasant. It generally does." 

They were silent, thinking it out, trying to 
find the solution. 

Presently Oliver said with some heat: " I'm 
hanged if I send her any arrears! If she'd gone 
on drawing her allowance regularly you wouldn't 
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months we should be able to declare ourselves 
married. But now — I'm not going to spoil your 
life by a lasting, childless liaison, however secret 
wc kept it." 

" It isn't spoiled," said Iseult huskily. 

" Not now, perhaps," said Oliven " But it 
will be. It's inevitable. If you were different, 
another type of woman, the childless kind, I 
shouldn't bother about her being alive. It 
wouldn't matter. But you're not. You ought to 
have a complete woman's life, and I should be 
an infernal sweep to stand in the way of your 
getting it. It's not a cheerful business* but I've 
got to clear out." 

"But what about your work?" said Iseult. 

" It must slide." 

" But it made us get married. That hasn't 
changed." 

He shook his head wearily and said: "No, 
It's I that have changed. I thought it came first 
— ^perhaps it did. Now you come first." 

They were silent a while; Iseult was dazed; 
then with a little catch in her voice she said, 
" But you're not going right away ? " 

" Right away — it's the only thing to do. If I 
were within a thousand miles of you, I couldn't 
keep away from you. How could I? It would 
be impossible. I should just play the sweep 
and come back to you. I couldn't help my- 
self." 
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"Where are you going to?" she said 
hoarsely. 

" Fm going to Honolulu. Two or three men 
have told me that there is quite another type of 
figure in the South Sea islands. IVe made up 
my mind to take a block of marble with me to 
see what I can do with it. I had the idea years 
ago. It's precious little I shall do with it. I 
don't feel as if I shall be able to do anything." 

He spoke very wearily, but with a dreadful 
air of finality. 

" You've no business to leave me I I can't 
bear to be left I " cried Iseult. 

" I can't bear to go, but IVe got to. You 
wouldn't have me play the sweep. At present 
no harm's done. The fact that you've been my 
wife for seven or eight months will remain a 
secret. It's our business and no one else's." 

** But why should we be in such a hurry? 
Why should you go yet? Let's be happy a little 
longer," said Iseult in a tone of poignant plead- 
ing. ** It's wrong, I'm sure it's wrong to throw 
happiness away like this." 

"Don't, there's a dear girll Don't!" said 
Oliver. " I — I'm not sure that it isn't wrong. 
Vm half afraid it's weakness. But I couldn't be 
happy. I should feel a sweep, taking a mean ad- 
vantage of you. I suppose it's the way I was 
brought up — the old tradition. But there it is, 
weakness or no weakness." 
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Tfiere was a long silence. Iseult was strug- 
gling with her heart. Then she raised pitying 
eyes to him^ and said in a voice she could not 
keep steady : " If you feel like that, dear boy, 
you must go. There's no help for it. But you're 
wrong — altogether wrong. You're not going to 
help me get my complete life by going. It isn't 
any use. I shan't marry. I — I couldn't let any 
one else touch me after you. I belong to you, 
and there's no getting away from it." 

Oliver shook his head and said sadly : '* No ; 
you feel like that now. But how young you are I 
You will change — ^you must change. You will 
forget, or if you don't forget exactly, you'll be 
able to make room for some one else. It always 
happens." 

" I don't believe it will with me," said Iseult 
quietly. " I think you're really risking my get- 
ting only the second-best kind of life by going 
away." 

" Yes, I know that, worse luck," said Oliver. 
" But that's a risk I'm bound to take." 

" Yes," said Iseult slowly. "You're bound to 
take it. You've got to go — to keep square with 
yourself. But oh, I do wish I knew that it was 
really common-sense and not some sort of sen- 
timentality I " 

" So do I," said Oliver. " All I can see is that 
I — I keep square with myself by going. I 
should feel a sweep if I didn't give you a chance 
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of the right kind of life for you. That's pbin. 
Why, just at the moment I feel a sweep for 
having taken just the little chance of my wife*s 
being alive." 

" That's nonsense! " cried Iseult quiddy. "I 
haven't taken any harm from that! It has given 
me the most splendid time and Fm not going 
to take any harm from it — practically, I mean 
— if I did want to marry again, that is. I 
shouldn't think of telling the man I was going 
to marry about it, because I feel it's just my own 
business and nobody else's. Even if it hadn't 
been quite on the square, I wouldn't. But it 
was; I was married to you fairly and squarely. 
It's just nonsense you're feeling a sweep about 
that." 

'* You're right," said Oliver with a sigh of 
relief. '' I needn't. It has been a splendid time, 
and it's done you good. And as for me — well, 
there's the Amazon." 

" And now we've got to pay for it," said 
Iseult with a wry face, and the tears hung in her 
eyes. 

" Yes, we've got to pay for it. One always 
pays for everything," said Oliver. 

They were silent a while, then she said: " If 
I could only be sure that it is the splendid time 
I'm paying for." 

"And not for a sentimentality of mine?" 
said Oliver. " Well, as far ?s I can see, it's die 
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square thing to do, and so I've got to do it; but 
all the same I fancy you're stronger than I — in 
a way. You'd just have put that letter in your 
pocket and said nothing about it." 

" I should," said Iseult slowly; " I certainly 
should. But then I should have sent those 
arrears — so how can you say who is the 
stronger? " And she smiled a faint, wry smile. 

" You must remember, too, that the fact that 
I was feeling a sweep would sooner or later 
have spoiled the splendid time," he said with 
conviction. 

'* I suppose it would," said Iseult sadly. 

For the most part, during the few days which 
passed before he sailed, she accepted his resolve 
with dull resignation. But now and again there 
came a mood of furious revolt against it, and 
she fought hard for her happiness. If she could 
have brought herself to plead, she might have 
won the fight. But it was not in her to plead, 
even to Oliver. At the base of her nature, 
stronger than her passion and stronger than her 
thirst for happiness, was a pride too hard to let 
her plead. She could appeal to his reason and 
to his passion, but she could not appeal to his 
pity. And in her heart of hearts she felt that it 
would not be fair to work on his weakness by 
tears and pleading, that she would have no joy 
in such a victory. She was, moreover, weak- 
ened for the struggle by the doubt that his flight 
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was a sentimentality; he felt it to be the right 
thing, and she was far from sure that he was 
wrung. Even if the tradition in which he iiad 
been brought up had warped his character to a 
sentimental suppression of sounder instincts, he 
was following the call of his real self, and she 
loved him the better for the stubbornness with 
which he wrecked their happiness. 

1 he unfinished statue was set, covered by its 
sheet, in a comer, and Oliver addressed himself 
listlessly to his preparations. In their wretched- 
ness they were hard put to it to preserve the 
show of cheerfulness their courage demanded of 
them. The preparations were indeed a burden 
to them. On the eve of his sailing, they sat for 
two hours on the couch in the studio, clinging to 
one another almost wMth the desperation with 
which a drowning man clings to a spar. 

After a long silence Iseult said: "The nui- 
sance of your being so far away will be that I 
shall be so long getting your letters." 

"Letters?" said Oliver quickly. "But Tra 
not going to write to you. I'm going to clear 
out of your life altogether." 

" That I won't have ! " said Iseult fiercely. 
** I must know — I will know — how youVc get- 
ting on — that you're all right. It's all nonsense 
that after — after having been married to you, 
I shouldn't know whether you're alive or 
dead." 
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*' It's rather half-measures,*' said Oliver hesi- 
tating. 

" I don't care ! " cried Iseult. " You can't 
drop right out of my life at once. It can't be 
done. I shall be thinking about you all the time 
at first, and letters or no letters won't make any 
difference to that. Later, when I'm — I'm — 
changing, the letters can grow fewer and fewer 
and stop." 

^* I'm for doing the damned thing thor- 
oughly ! " said Oliver. 

" Look here, if you don't promise to write to 
me, I'll just chuck everything and come with 
you I How much do you think I can stand?" 
said Iseult hoarsely in an anguished fury. 

" Very well, I will write," said Oliver with a 
sigh of relief. " God knows I want to." 

For the first time since Oliver had set about 
the preparations Iseult broke down in an un- 
controllable fit of harsh, tearless sobbing. He 
was hard put to it to soothe her. 

When at last she had got herself under con- 
trol and was again quiet, she said : ** I'm afraid, 
oh, I'm afraid that we're on the wrong tack — 
we nearly quarrelled." 

The next morning Oliver informed Mrs. 
Hatherley-Brent of the unfortunate resurrection 
of his wife. She was indeed stirred from her 
habitual dreaminess and no little distressed by 
the news. She did not blame him. It was quite 
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within the scheme of life as she saw It that their 
passion should have led them to risk that resur- 
rection. But at first her stirred motherliness 
and an instinct which looked uncommonly like 
a sudden, brief revival of her atrophied capacity 
for common-sense, set her protesting against his 
allowing the existence of his distant and detesta- 
ble wife to make Iseult miserable. But when he 
protested that he could not spoil Iseult's life by 
a childless liaison, that point of view appealed 
even more strongly to Mrs. Hatherley-Brent's 
exquisite sentimentality. She talked of the 
splendour of renunciation with an enthusiasm 
which revived to a very vigorous life his doubt 
whether he was not playing the fool with both 
their lives. 

Later in the afternoon he and Iseult said 
good-bye to one another at the studio. As his 
cab clattered away, she threw herself on the 
couch, and lay there, almost In a stupor, 
crushed by a deadening heaviness of spirit. She 
could not realise that she would see him no 
more. She lay in an utter wretchedness for two 
hours; only once did a few tears relieve briefly 
the dull ache. At last she rose, put on her hat 
and jacket, and came out. As she shut the outer 
door, she felt that she had locked up her Kfc m 
the deserted studio. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
LORD LYMINGE DECLARES HIMSELF 

FOR a while Iseult moved, a shadow in 
an empty world. She existed, but in no 
real sense of the word was she alive. 
Her life had been rooted in Oliver, and her love 
of him. With him had gone not only her lover 
but also kin, friends, companions, and counsel- 
lors. Neither of them had understood how lit- 
tle life either had apart from the other. Tom 
from him she withered; her very beauty was 
dim. She moved through her empty world with 
halting feet in an unbearable blankness, an un- 
bearable heaviness of spirit. She could find 
nothing to relieve the perpetual ache of loss. 
She was too strong not to fight for life. She 
sought for it, with an almost fierce stubbornness 
in books, music, socialism, helping her slum- 
dwellers, and it was not there. She would sit for 
hours, listless, in an easy chair, hardly even 
brooding. She was conscious of hardly anything 
but the aching desire for her lost lover. Some- 
times it rose to an anguish of craving. 

Oliver wrote to her from New York, a short, 
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She addressed herself to the art almost with pas- 
sion. Her aim was to come home worn out and 
find refuge in dreamless sleep. She seldom 
failed to compass that end. 

With the fits of restlessness came moods of 
angry rebellion in which Oliver's leaving her 
assumed the appearance of a cruel, needless de- 
sertion. The feeling that he had been cruel to 
her seemed if anything to deepen her passion, 
and the mood of rebellion would change to 
the poignant craving for him. Sometimes it 
would change less painfully to a savage, help- 
less anger against the scheme of things which 
had made possible the waste of their fine 
passion. 

In her unhappiness her sympathy with the 
unfortunate had grown; and as her spirit re- 
vived she threw herself with a more passionate 
energy into helping her friends in the^ purlieus 
of Seymour Street. The Circle was going so 
short of luxuries that Theodore Pickersgill 
called for Fiona Wilkinson at her flat one morn- 
ing, and led her to a registrar and married her. 
He perceived clearly that he would enjoy a 
fuller life on their joint incomes. Iseult began 
also to find that she could again take an interest 
in the Fabian lectures and debates; she began 
to grow eager again to help in the common- 
sense attempt to straighten out the world. It 
vexed her somewhat that she could not find a 
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pointed of his joy in her presence. He found 
her less sympathetic, more impatient of his sim- 
ple talk, less indulgent to the sporting ideal. 

He did not know that Oliver had left Eng- 
land, and learned from her that he had gone 
to Samoa to find a new type of the human 
figure. 

" If he thinks he's going to find finer figures 
among savages than there are in England he's 
jolly well wrong," said Lord Lyminge sourly. 

" Not finer but diflferent," said Iseult. 

" I think it's idiotic," said Lord Lyminge 
firmly. 

" It's odd that you should dislike your cousin 
so. He's very clever and distinguished. It must 
be envy," said Iseult coldly. 

"Oh, nol Hang it all. I don't envy himl " 
cried Lord Lyminge. " Why — why — he's a — 
he's a — he's no sportsman 1 " 

" Thank goodness 1 " said Iseult fervently. 

She expected Lord Lyminge to be exasper- 
ated; she meant to exasperate him. She would 
have found his exasperation comforting. 

He disappointed her ; he only said in a morti- 
fied tone : " You're awfully down on sportsmen. 
It's very annoying." 

Her spasm of malice had passed. For the rest 
of the evening she was not unkind to him. 

To his great grief he found that she had lost 
all interest in his education in art. She would no 
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such a much better eye for what is good in sculp- 
ture," said Iseult in a kinder tone. 

" I suppose it's because I take more interest 
in statues — statues of women," said Lord Lym- 
inge; and he felt a little proud of himself. 

She came out of Burlington House very 
sombre. The picture of the deserted studio was 
very clear in her mind. The dust must have 
gathered thick on Oliver's statues. She had 
never entered it since the day of their farewell. 

Iseult had grown very well aware that Oliver 
had been right in declaring that Lord Lyminge 
was falling in love with her. She watched him 
with a cool, detached curiosity, almost cruel, ob- 
serving the symptoms of his passion, and won- 
dering when he would declare it. 

The declaration came one evening in June at 
the Carlton. Iseult had enjoyed the dinner; her 
palate at any rate was recovering from the loss 
of her lover. They were drinking their coffee, 
and, with the pleasant after-dinner feeling strong 
on her, she was watching the people dining 
round them. Lord Lyminge had fallen silent. 
During dinner he had worn a very troubled air, 
his manner had been constrained, his talk jerky. 
He had drunk more wine than usual, and looked 
to be drinking' It with a purpose, bracing himself 
to an effort. 

Iseult had suspected what he would be at, and 
she was ready when, after a long silence, he said 
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She shook her head. 

" But just look at it sensibly. There are 
scores — hundreds of women who'd give their 
ears to be Lady Lyminge. I've got forty thou- 
sand a year, too, and it isn't as if you were in 
love with anybody else." 

Iseult did not feel called upon to tell him that 
he was wrong. She smiled and said : *' I don't 
see much point in being the wife of a man with 
forty thousand a year. If I had the forty thou- 
sand a year myself now." 

" I'll settle ten thousand a year on you," said 
Lord Lyminge. " I can do it without touching 
the property. I've been awfully lucky in my in- 
vestments." 

" That's very lavish. But then I've noticed 
that you don't do things by halves. Still, it's 
out of the question." 

" Don't say that 1 Don't be so quick about 
itl Give yourself time. Take a month — take 
six weeks to consider it." 

" It would be no use," said Iseult. 

"Never mind; take six weeks. You never 
know. And come down to Lyminge," he said 
eagerly. 

" Come down to Lyminge? " 

*' Yes, if you and your mother came down to 
the place, and you got to know it, it might make 
a difference." 

" Nothing could make any difference," $aid 
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vented her utterly from blurting out the secret 
to Lord Lyminge. 

In one matter he had his way. They suc- 
cumbed to his insistence and came down to stay 
with him at Lyminge at the end of June. He 
had the less difficulty about carrying that point 
because Mrs. Hatherley-Brent thought, not 
very clearly, that to accept his invitation after 
so often refusing those of her brother would 
be something in the nature of a punishment for 
the coldness with which her family had received 
her romantic marriage. It must be admitted 
that the Hatherleys, owing to some lack of deli- 
cacy of perception, failed to perceive that they 
were being punished. Perhaps they were too 
much absorbed in the serious games of life. 

Iseult perceived that though her uncles and 
cousins welcomed her warmly enough, her aunt 
showed herself somewhat cold. She took it that 
she had learned that she had refused to marry 
Frank, and resented it. He was away with his 
regiment. 

Lord Lyminge, his wits stimulated by his 
passion, saw to it that Lyminge should have its 
full effect on Iseult. He was bent on making 
plain to her what a life of a great lady she 
might lead, if she chose. He, as it were, de- 
ployed the country before her at dinners and 
garden parties, careful not only to bring to 
them the stern, set sportsmen of whom alone he 
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least It docs. I mean to say it needn't prevent 
your marrying me. I — I don't want you to love 
me — ^at least I do of course. What I mean Is, 
I can put up with less. I want to have you al- 
ways about. I wanted you for myself before 
you came down here. Now I want you for the 
place, too. You — ^you fit it so well. I don't 
know how it is, but when you come into a room, 
or come walking down this terrace, you make 
me feel you belong here, that the place ought to 
have you. You make such a picture; you're 
always making a picture. I'll be shot if the 
place doesn't look like a frame and you ought 
to be in it. I'm very fond of Lyminge, and it 
ought to have you always about it." 

He paused. Iseult was wondering if this 
were the result of her efforts to develop his ar- 
tistic sense. It seemed not unlikely. 

" It's a very pretty idea, and flattering," she 
said. 

"No, not flattering at all. You're just like 
that. That's why I am so keen on your marry- 
ing me. I want to have you always about so 
that I can see you." 

" Do you actually mean that you want to 
marry me and settle ten thousand a year on me 
to come and be a decorative effect?" cried 
Iseult. 

"A decorative effect? Well, that's what it 
comes to, I suppose. Besides, you wouldn't be 
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Iseult returned to her impersonal considera- 
tion of the domestic situation he had suggested, 
and presently she said: '* But suppose after mar- 
rying you on these terms I were to fall in love 
with somebody else? " 

Lord Lyminge shifted quickly in his chair, 
and said : " Oh, you mustn't do that 1 " 

*' But suppose I did? " said Iseult. 

" Well, I don't like to think of such a thing,'' 
said Lord Lyminge in a tone of extreme dis- 
comfort. *' But if you did, it would have to be 
a — a what d'you call it — a Platonic affection. 
That would be part of the bargain." 

" Yes, that would be only fair," said Iseult, 
smiling. " But think how miserable you'd be." 

" I'd chance it," said Lord Lyminge firmly. 

" There wouldn't be any danger of me fall- 
ing in love with any one else," she said, half 
thinking aloud, with a sudden bitterness which 
gave the words weight. 

" That's what I think," said Lord Lyminge 
triumphantly, then he added quickly : " But 
I'm not asking for your answer to-night. I only 
wanted to make quite clear what I want. The 
six weeks isn't up till to-morrow week." 

"That's all right," said Iseult smiling. 
"After all to-night's the full moon. No one 
ought to decide anything important at the full 



moon." 



To-morrow week then," he said cheerfully. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

ISEULT DECLINES ON THE SECOND- 
BEST 

THE return to London had no little in- 
fluence in inducing Iseult to give seri- 
ous consideration to the proposal of 
Lord Lyminge. The change from the well- 
polished life, the ordered luxury of Lyminge 
Court to the faded house In Bloomsbury Square 
and the honest English cooking, so much more 
English than honest, of Martha, affected her 
deeply. It brought to her the idea of the second- 
best. She told herself that she had to face the 
fact that the best things in life had been for 
ever removed beyond her reach by Oliver's 
flight to the end of the world. With him had 
gone her hopes of love and motherhood. He 
had been gone months ; and the craving for him, 
when it came on her, was as poignant as ever. 
The thought of another man, any other man, 
real or ideal, as a lover was abhorrent to her. 
She was assured that no other man could make 
her a happy mother. For her love and mother- 
hood and the fulness of life could only come 
305 
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" Dear Lord Lyminge : I am writing you a 
sensible, businesslike letter. You have always 
said I am sensible, so it will not surprise you. 
And I want to have things perfectly clear so 
that there can be no possibility of any mistake 
later. 

" I will marry you on the terms you offer, 
that I am never expected to love you, and that 
you never touch me. That is, I will be your 
wife in name only. Also I will spend six 
months every year at Lyminge Court. Though 
if you like to spend the other six months with 
me in town, or travelling, you are quite at lib- 
erty to do so. 

Also, the ten thousand a year must be set- 
tled on me In such a way that if you do not keep 
the bargain, I can leave you and still have the 
money. I think this is fair. 

"These are the terms you suggested, and I 
think you are making a very bad bargain. 
However, it is not yet ratified, and if you like 
to be off with it in time, I do not mind. I ought 
to tell you again that there is not the slightest 
chance of my ever falling in love with you, in 
case you have any hopes that I shall. 
*' Yours sincerely, 

" IsEULT Brent." 

Iseult read the letter through slowly and 
laughed. 

" I'm certainly not putting myself out to get 
those second-best things! " she said aloud, and 
laughed again. 
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begin " Dear Miss Brent," or " My dear Miss 
Brent," or "Dear Iseult," or "My dear Iseult," 
whether he should end " Yours sincerely," or 
" Yours affectionately." He even thought of 
"Yours devotedly," but decided with a sigh that 
it was too strong. In the end he took the middle 
way, and his letter ran : 

" Dear Iseult : I am very much honoured 
by your acceptance of my offer and very pleased 
indeed. I think it is best to be straightforward 
and have things clear. The settlements shall be 
made as you wish. I quite understand about 
your not falling in love with me and I do not 
expect it. I think we shall get on very well to- 
gether because we always do. I will come up 
and talk things over to-morrow. I do not sec 
why we should not get married quite soon and 
we can go abroad for a bit before September, 
when I have to be home. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Lyminge." 

" P. S. — Partridge-shooting begins on Sep- 
tember I St." 

He was satisfied with the letter, and in the 
evening he went down to the hall and told the 
Hatherleys the news. They were not surprised 
by it. During her visit to the court, the county 
had known that it rested entirely with Iseult 
whether she became Lady Lyminge or not. 
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done It. After all, she's a great deal too good 
for Lyminge." 

The colonel's frown deepened, and he said in 
a tone of dignified rebuke : " Any woman — any 
woman might be proud to marry Lyminge. 
He's the finest sportsman in Europe." 

Iseult read Lord Lyminge's letter a little 
blankly, with a strong sense of having burned 
her boats. Then she faced squarely the new life 
that lay before her. In itself it had no terrors 
for her, since she had an implicit trust in luord 
Lyminge, and knew that he would carry out his 
bargain to the letter. But she had a dread lest, 
the bargain once ratified, circumstances should 
conspire to free Oliver to give her real life — his 
wife might die. It would be the way of the 
world as she knew it. However, she was com- 
mitted; that fear had come too late, and she 
thrust it from her. 

Lord Lyminge came triumphant next day, 
but also shy and embarrassed. Iseult, however, 
was entirely at her ease, and soon banished his 
shyness by proceeding to discuss the arrange- 
ments for their marriage in what he called her 
sensible way. To his great delight she was all 
for a quiet wedding. 

When they had agreed on this, and fixed the 
date, and chosen nearly all those who should be 
present at the wedding, he left her to go to his 
solicitors to instruct them about the settlements. 
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give mc that sort of life, and he won*t. I've got 
to make the best of the other ones, and I mean 
to get them as good as possible/' 

Mrs. Hatherley-Brent stared at her, then she 
said : " Iseult you sometimes make me feel that 
I haven't trained you with the care I should. 
This is the horrible modem spirit." 

A few days later her mother asked her if she 
had told Lord Lyminge of her marriage to 
Oliver. 

" No, why should I ? " said Iseult. 

" There should be no secrets between hus- 
band and wife," said Mrs. Hatherley-Brent 
piously. 

"But there always are, aren't there?" said 
Iseult. " Everybody must have some secrets 
from everybody else, or they wouldn't be hu- 
man. I didn't tell Oliver everything, and I'm 
sure he'd secrets from me. You have to. But 
anyway it doesn't apply in our case, I'm only 
going to be Lord Lymingc's wife in name. 
Though, if I weren't, I wouldn't tell him. Oli- 
ver is my business only." 

** Iseult, you have the most cold-blooded, 
practical disposition I ever heard of," said Mrs. 
Hatherley-Brent sadly. ** I am beginning to 
fear that there is a lack of the finer feelings in 
you." 

During the month before their marriage 
Iseult and Lord Lyminge were a good deal to- 
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As they drove away in a cab, Lord Lyminge 
said miserably : " I shan't feel clean for a 
week." 

" And you call yourself a patriotic English- 
man/' said Iseult. 

In a deeper dejection he pondered helplessly 
the cryptic inconsequence. 

Under her treatment his spirit was thrusting 
off it the heavy burden of the responsibilities of 
a master of fox-hounds; he was beginning to 
grow younger. Unfortunately this renewal of 
youth brought with it a deepening of his pas- 
sion. Moreover, he began to hope, as he had 
more and more experience of her unceasing 
kindliness, that some day Iseult would fall in 
love with him. Hope came easy to him ; he had 
always had everything he wanted. 

On the eve of her wedding Iseult was very 
sorrowful. It lacked the thrills of fear of that 
earlier marriage eve, but it lacked also the 
thrills of joy. As she put on the travelling dress 
in which she was going to be married, her eyes 
were full of tears at the thought of the enchant- 
ing bridal robe In which she had wedded 
Oliver. 
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which seemed no less warm In Berlin than in 
Paris, or in Vienna than in Berlin. 

They returned to Lyminge Court on August 
29th, and Lord Lyminge's joy at being once 
more in sporting England was almost touching ; 
the necessity for suspicious reserve had gone. 
Iseult, too, was not sorry to come to the court ; 
it was restful after the distraction of the cities; 
and she had a pleasant feeling of home-coming. 
She set about exploring the house, full of treas- 
ures collected by Lord Lyminge's grandfather 
and great-grandfather with the treasure-hun- 
ter's pleasant excitement. After the first day's 
exploration she told Lord Lyminge that she was 
going to amuse herself by rearranging them. 
Modern art and ancient were mixed up in a 
fashion which produced contrasts more piquant 
than valuable. 

On September ist, in her spirit of intelligent 
curiosity, she went out with the guns. Lord 
Lyminge was far too sincere a sportsman of the 
sound old school to have his partridges driven. 
He walked them up, and Iseult found the tramp 
through the brisk morning air, over fields wet 
with the heavy September dew, pleasant and ex- 
hilarating. The shooting, too, excited her. But 
after the first mile In which the five guns had 
bagged seven brace of birds, three hares, and 
nine rabbits, a sudden distaste came on her. She 
found that she could not endure to see these 
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Fabian Society, and to keep her muscles hard by 
the practice of Jiu-jitsu. 

In the country, too, she grew busier and 
busier entertaining the county and being enter- 
tained by it. At some of the big houses she met 
some charming and entertaining people, and 
thanks to her intelligence and lightness of spirit, 
soon became popular with them. At the smaller 
and more bucolic houses she excited a genuine, 
suburban uneasiness. As long as the talk dealt 
with the sport they knew, she submitted to her 
boredom with silent resignation, assured that 
she was earning her ten thousand a year. But 
if, as often happened, the wiseacres of the gath- 
ering fell to talking of politics, the economies 
of agriculture, or the condition of the agricul- 
turalist, she would administer firmly, brooking 
no resistance, a dose of common-sense gathered 
from the Fabian tracts. She had, too, a cheer- 
ful way of saying, " Of course we're all living 
at our ease on the proceeds of the disgraceful 
thefts of our ancestors," which empurpled 
many an apoplectic sportsman. 

Sometimes a wiseacre would unbend in an 
avuncular fashion to argue with her. She 
proved a most annoying opponent, for she had 
the cold facts at her finger's ends, and showed 
a hardened insensibility to the sentimental ap- 
peals of the glozing landowner. 

Thanks to her training with the Circle, she 
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She opened It with some anxiety. He did not 
discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of the bargain 
as a means of gaining happiness; he only wished 
her happiness. He did not reproach her for 
having made their sacrifice vain. Then he went 
on to tell her of himself. He was doing no 
work; the South Sea Islands did not lend them- 
selves to work, and the figures of their beauties, 
now that he saw them, did not appeal to him, 
or excite his imagination to creative effort. He 
had been cruising about the islands, loafing and 
dreaming. That was why he had been so long 
answering her letter ; he had only received it on 
his return to Samoa. He would be on his way, 
with the untouched block of marble, to the 
United States by the time she received this let- 
ter, and his address would be the Post Office, 
San Francisco. Perhaps the well-known stimu- 
lation of the Pacific slope would set him work- 
ing again. 

The instant effect of his letter was to fill 
Iseult with as intense a craving for him as ever 
she had felt. The generosity of it touched her. 
He had accepted her reasons for making vain 
the sacrifice of happiness he had made to secure 
her full, natural life, without a word of criti- 
cism or reproach. She saw even that he had 
been careful not to draw her attention to this 
effect of her marriage in the hope or belief that 
she had not observed it. She regretted now 
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in the society of Iseult. To see so much of him 
tried her no little, but she was firmly compan- 
ionable. His passion for her had grown stronger 
with intimacy; and this sudden idleness, depriv- 
ing him of the usual outlets of his energy, just 
when his labours in the hunting-field had 
brought him to the very height of physical vig- 
our, did nothing to lessen it. Under the excite- 
ment of her continual presence, he began to 
grow nervous and restless, almost feverish. He 
began to wear an air of dangKng about her. 
His eyes rested on her, or followed her about 
with an absorbed gaze. It was hard to associate 
Lord Lyminge with the practice of nestling; but 
Iseult could not disguise from herself the fact 
that twice, when they were on their way home 
from dining with neighbours, he had tried to 
nestle against her in the brougham. She found 
it indeed trying. She had grown up in such a 
fashion that she found the display of affection 
came difficult to herself, and the display of it in 
others made her uncomfortable. She did not 
like Lord Lyminge to follow her about with the 
eyes of a faithful dog; she had an odd feeling 
that she might suddenly find him muzzling her 
hand. The thought made her flesh creep. His 
new attitude was beginning to spoil their com- 
radeship ; she began to find it hard to treat him 
with the cheerful friendliness she had hitherto 
shown. 
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"This sounds tiresome/* said Iseult coldly. 
" Am I to understand that you are tired of your 
bargain ? " 

" I don*t feel as if I could go on keeping it. 
It's not my fault. I can't help myself. I can't 
go on seeing you day after day and be satisfied 
with not so much as kissing you even," said 
Lord Lyminge doggedly. 

" This is just what I was afraid of before we 
got married. But you were so sure," said Iseult 
in a tone of no little vexation. " But it's no 
good of your being silly, Lyminge. The bar- 
gain was entirely your idea; you made it, and 
you've got to keep it. If you can't stand seeing 
me every day, the remedy is quite simple: I 
must leave you, and that's all there is to it." 

" No, no; that would be worse still 1 " cried 
Lord Lyminge. 

" Then you'll have to be sensible. We were 
getting very good friends, and it was all very 
pleasant and comfortable. What's the good of 
spoiling it by this silliness?" 

" I see all that," said Lord Lyminge sullenly; 
" but don't you think that if you were to try — 
if we began by degrees — if you let me kiss you 
sometimes — that you'd come to care for me in 
the right kind of way." 

" No, all the trying in the world wouldn't 
bring about that kind of caring," said Iseult 
with conviction. 
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*' But you might try," he said quickly. 

*' It would be no good. No, you must be con- 
tent with what you bargained for, or I shall 
leave you," said Iseult. 

'' It's deucedly hard,*' he said with a groan. 
" You've no idea how hard it is." 

" I suppose it is, and Fm sorry. But you'll 
have to pull yourself together and get over it 
somehow. There's no chance of my coming to 
feel differently — ^none whatever. I was quite 
square with you about it, and you've no right to 
expect it. Why, I don't believe it's fair to ask 
me. 

** I dare say it isn't. But I'm past caring 
about what's fair — and that's the truth," said 
Lord Lyminge with another groan. 

Iseult said nothing for a while; she walked 
along thinking hard, with knitted brow. Then 
she said: ** It's an awful nuisance that we're so 
full up with engagements. If we weren't, I'd go 
straight off to Paris for a month or six weeks. 
You'd be all right by the time I came back. But 
if I cut these engagements, there would be such 
a lot of talk." 

** No, no; I don't want you to go awayi " he 
cried. 

** But I shall have to, if you don't stop tlus 
silliness," said Iseult. 

This talk with him made her somewhat anx- 
ious. She foresaw a serious struggle; and 
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though she did not doubt the result, and was 
sure that she would find the struggle not unen- 
tertaining, she was loth to hurt Lord Lyminge 
any more than could be helped. It seemed best 
then to leave him for a while, and with that end 
in view she began to refuse invitations to the 
festivities of the county as they came in. 

Then the frost broke again; Lord Lyminge 
got back to his hunting and shooting, and the 
hard exercise began to repair the disorder of his 
nerves. She had begun to hope that it would 
restore him to a quite even mind when the frost 
came again, and again he was prowling rest- 
lessly about her, nervous and uneasy. She was 
very careful. She watched her words lest they 
should give him another opening for a discus- 
sion of his feelings. She even dressed dowdily 
to make herself less attractive in his eyes. 

But one night they gave a dinner to a dozen of 
their more important friends, and thoughtlessly 
she dressed herself in a fashion to set forth her 
beauty in its full brilliance. She was truly an 
intoxicating sight; and in a reaction from the 
oppressive, watchful days which had gone be- 
fore, she talked throughout the evening with 
her old lightness of spirit. Once or twice the 
absorbed, devouring eyes of Lord Lyminge 
checked that flow of spirits, but only for a 
while. 

At the end of the evening they were left 
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alone together in the drawing-room; the door 
had closed behind the last of their departing 
guests. Her face still faintly flushed with pleas- 
ure, her eyes still shining, Iseult stood before a 
mirror, pushing back a curl which had strayed 
over her forehead. Suddenly she found Lord 
Lyminge's arms round her, and felt his lips 
glued to her shoulder in a clinging kiss. For a 
breath she stood still and rigid, paralyzed by an 
access of sickening physical repulsion. Then, 
with a sudden violence which sent him spinning, 
she tore herself away from him, turned on him, 
and involuntarily her face contorted into the old 
snarling, scowling, squinting look of a witch. 

Lord Lyminge shrank back, throwing up his 
hands as if to ward it off. 

** You dishonourable curl" she cried fu- 
riously. 

** For goodness' sake, don't look at me like 
that! It's — it's devilish! It hurts me! " he cried. 

" How dare you? " cried Iseult, her face re- 
laxing. '* Is this the way you stick to your bar- 
gains? " 

" How can I help it? How the devil can I 
help it, if you look like youVe been looking all 
the evening? Hang it, I'm flesh and blood 1" 
said Lord Lyminge hoarsely. 

*' I thought you were a man of honour I " said 
Iseult with stinging contempt; and she was 
panting heavily. 
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" What's the good of talking about honour 
to flesh and blood? *' said Lord Lyminge, 
wringing his hands. " It's just nonsense ! 
Damned nonsense I It — it doesn't workl I tell 
you it doesn't I " 

" Well, it's got to 1 " said Iseult fiercely. 
"You made the bargain. You badgered me 
into it. You shall keep it." 

" I've tried. Upon my soul, I've tried all I 
know, but I broke down. The sight of you 
looking as you look now turns me into a mad- 
man. I can't hold myself." 

Iseult looked at him frowning gloomily; his 
sincerity impressed her; she understood that he 
was really helpless. 

"Then there's nothing else for It. I must 
go," she said firmly. 

" No, no I You mustn't go ! I couldn't stand 
itl It's — it's something to see you — to have 
you about. I — I must have that much. I 
must I " 

His tone was despairing; he looked heart- 
broken. But Iseult's pity was overwhelmed by 
another wave of physical repulsion. 

" I will go ! " she cried violently. " You 
can't think — ^you can't dream how hateful It Is 
to feel you touch me ! I will go ! " And In a 
fresh storm of anger she flung out of the room. 

Lord Lyminge groaned and sat heavily down 
in an easy chair, trembling and broken. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 
OLIVER COMES BACK 

THE storm had not cleared the air at tH 
Iseult began to make ready to leave 
the court for a six weeks* visit to 
Paris. Separation for a while was their only 
chance of making anything of a life together. 
Not only would it give Lord Lyminge a breath- 
ing space to recover his calm, but it would also 
give her time to grow reconciled to the idea of 
being in the same house with him. He was for 
the while repugnant to her; now and again at 
the sight of him the physical repulsion would 
invade her afresh, sickening her. Naturally she 
shunned him; and when they did meet, for the 
most part at meals, she was very cold to him. 
A dull resentment, too, at his breach of faidj 
burned in her. For his part, he lived in a sullea 
wretchedness. 

Two days later she received a cable from Los 
Angeles. It ran: 

An awful mess— coming home— Olmr. 

At the thought of seeing him again a flood of 
dazing joy surged through her; the room swam 
330 
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before her eyes; she clutched at her bosom, as 
the telegram fluttered to the ground from her 
nerveless fingers. She stood blinking back the 
tears. 

Presently she grew calm, picked up the cable, 
and read it again. It puzzled her; she could 
make nothing of it; she could not guess what 
had happened. After considering it for an hour 
she came to the conclusion that he had found 
life impossible without her, and was coming 
back to her. Well, Lord Lyminge had broken 
faith. She filled with a joy and content she had 
not known since Oliver had told her that he 
must leave her. Life was once more shining. 

Unfortunately in her joy she abated some- 
what of her coldness to Lord Lyminge ; she was 
almost kind to him. He was hardly in a condi- 
tion not to be misled by this softening. A lov- 
er*s strong hope sprang up full-grown in him, 
and he leaped wildly to the conclusion that the 
manly violence of his kiss, after her first revul- 
sion against it, had had a softening effect on her. 
He called to mind the fine old English tradition^ 
of the ameliorating influence of the masterful 
male on the womanly temperament, which 
found its choicest expression in the famous 
couplet: 

A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree. 

The more you beat them the better they be. 
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In his natural excitement he did not give the 
matter thought enough to perceive that the 
woman and the dog, at any rate, must be fond 
of the exhibitor of this treatment for it to have 
this ameliorating effect on them. He was con- 
tent to understand that Iseult was merely suffer- 
ing from some form of feminine nonsense, and 
that it was unworthy of his character as a 
sportsman and a husband to stand it« Having 
arrived at this heartening conclusion, with a 
good conscience he cheered himself on to put 
an end to such nonsense. 

Iseult did not carry her geniality to the length 
of foregoing her intention of leaving Lyminge 
Court. On the eve of her departure, she was 
sitting before her mirror, after her maid had 
left her for the night, in a dream of Oliver. 
The door of her room was opened and shut 
softly. Thinking that it was her maid come 
back for something she did not look up, till the 
startling click of the key turning in the lock 
roused her. She rose to her feet as Lord Ly- 
minge sprang to her and caught her In his 
arms. 

For a moment she stood still, rigid, and 
helpless in the violence of her repulsion, gazing 
at his flushed face and bloodshot eyes in the 
mirror. Then a savage fury surged up in her. 
Before he thought to put out his full strength 
against her, she had twisted round, caught the 
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lapels of his coat, and thrust him back to the 
full length of her arms. He had scarcely time 
to feel surprised by her strength, much less to 
deal with it, when they came tumbling to the 
ground; and almost as she fell, Iseult got the 
arm-lock, and broke his arm at the elbow. 

He cried out and lay limp, crippled. Iseult 
sprang to her feet, looked down at him with 
furious unrelenting eyes for a moment, then 
stepped quietly to a long mirror. She shook her 
dressing-gown straight, smoothed her hair, and 
twisted it into a knot at the back of her head. 
Lord Lyminge raised himself painfully on his 
left arm, and stared at her with an utterly be- 
wildered air, his white face twitching with pain. 

She came back to him, and, her voice almost 
strident with anger and scorn, said : '^ I suppose 
you don't want the servants to know we have 
been fighting like wild beasts." 

Lord Lyminge only groaned. He was still 
dazed with surprise and pain. She drew the key 
of the door from his waistcoat pocket, and un- 
locked it. Then saying with some impatience, 
" Come, come, make an effort," she helped him 
to his feet, gently enough, supported him to his 
own bedroom, and helped him on to the bed. 
Twice his breath hissed through his clenched 
teeth, but he said nothing. When he was at last 
on his bed she said: " I should think you'd bet- 
ter have had a fall on the stairs." 
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She left him, roused his valet and the butler, 
and bade them send for the doctor. Then she 
came back to her room. For a while she paced 
up and down it in a furious anger with Lord 
Lyminge. When she had presently grown cool, 
she dressed herself against the doctor^s coming, 
and then sat quietly down to consider this new 
crisis in her affairs. It seemed to her that the 
second-best of life had its annoying and trouble- 
some side, and that if it often became necessary 
to break the limbs of English peers, she would 
certainly earn her ten thousand a year. 

The doctor came and set the broken arm, and 
after he had set it Iseult saw him. He said that 
it was an awkward injury, and that Lord 
Lyminge might very well have a stiff arm for 
the rest of his life. It must have been an awk- 
ward fall. He had arranged that his man 
should stay with him for the night, and as early 
as possible on the morrow he would send in a 
nurse. 

Iseult heard that Lord Lyminge*s arm might 
not ever quite recover from the injury with ut- 
ter indifference. She was neither pleased nor 
grieved that she had punished him so severely 
for his breach of faith. Looking at it with a 
cool mind, it seemed to her to have been a neces- 
sary action — nothing short of disablement 
would have checked him in his madness. She 
went to his room to see, as the proprieties dc- 
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manded, that he had everything he wanted. 
She was resolved to carry out her part of the 
bargain to the letter, and it seemed to her part 
of it to play the attentive wife, and so prevent 
any suspicion of their being on bad terms. But 
when she saw Lord Lyminge^s sullen, scowling 
face and raging eyes, she was careful to address 
all her questions to his man, only bidding Lord 
Lyminge good-night as she left the room. She 
went to bed with an even, steady pulse, her 
nerves quite recovered from the struggle, and 
slept soundly. 

She was careful to maintain her attitude of 
attentive wifeliness during the next two days. 
She postponed her departure to Paris, and 
showed herself properly distressed to all in- 
quirers and sympathisers. In the morning, the 
afternoon, and evening she paid a visit to Lord 
Lyminge's room and talked to the nurse. She 
did not talk to him, for he answered her in- 
quiries with inarticulate growls, or he did not 
answer them at all. His eyes dwelt on her in a 
steady gaze of savage, unrelenting hostility. 

She saw that he was bitterly angry with her, 
and was somewhat impatient of it. She felt that 
if she had attempted violence on any one and 
had had the worst of it, she would have taken 
her defeat with a better temper. She never 
dreamed that he was devoured by an intolera- 
ble fury of shame and balked desire and hatred 
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and despair. The bitterness of having been sig- 
nally worsted by a woman in a trial of physical 
strength was corroding his soul. 

The doctor was puzzled and anxious. It was 
not In his experience that a broken arm should 
induce so high a fever in so healthy and little 
nervous a patient. Lord Lyminge could not 
sleep; he begged for sleep, clamoured for it. 
The first two sleeping draughts failed of their 
effect: Lord Lyminge^s nerves and passions 
were too violently excited to be soothed by 
them, and, like most narcotics which failed to 
soothe, they but stimulated him to a greater 
restlessness. The doctor brought a bottle of a 
yet stronger sleeping draught, gave the nurse 
instructions how to administer it, and bade her 
be exact in following them. The first dose was 
effective, and Lord Lyminge sank into a heavy 
sleep. The nurse took advantage of it to get 
some sleep herself, for he had been a trying and 
exhausting patient. She, too, slept heavily. 

In the early morning, beside herself with 
fright and amazement, she rushed into Iscult's 
room, crying out that Lord Lyminge was dead. 
He had awakened In the night and drunk the 
rest of the bottle of sleeping draught. 

Iseult roused the house, sent for the doctor, 
and till he should come set the men-servants to 
revive Lord Lyminge by all the methods the 
nurse could suggest. Their efforts were vain; 
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and when the doctor came he, too, could do 
nothing. He could only reproach the nurse for 
leaving the bottle within Lord Lyminge's reach. 

When the bustle was over, and she had the 
quiet to think, Iseult found herself more star- 
tled than grieved by Lord Lyminge's death. 
She had never had any feeling for him stronger 
than friendliness, and of late he had weakened 
that no little. She felt that even that friendli- 
ness would have presently vanished altogether 
in an active exasperation with him. She had to 
be firm with herself not to feel a joyous sense 
of relief and freedom. The suspicion that his 
death might not have been an accident, arising 
from his impatience at finding himself awake 
and again unable to sleep, never entered her 
head. 

If no such suspicion occurred to her, there 
was little likelihood of its occurring to any one 
else. She alone knew of his consuming dissatis- 
faction with their married estate of simple 
companionship. She never for a moment 
thought of bringing shame on his memory by 
telling of their struggle and his defeat at her 
hands. The rest of the world believed that his 
lot had been entirely enviable, and at the in- 
quest the jury brought in an instant verdict of 
death by misadventure. 

Colonel Hatherley relieved her of all the 
trouble connected with the inquest and the 
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funeral. She had but little to do with the law- 
yers, who were chiefly concerned to get into 
touch with Oliver, and glad to hear from her 
that she believed him to be on his way to Eng- 
land. That was her chief thought, that she 
would soon see him again ; and in her joyful ex- 
pectancy the death of Lord Lyminge was but 
little in her mind. 

Ten days after his funeral, in the afternoon, 
she was sitting in her boudoir, dreaming, when 
the door opened, and Oliver came quickly in. 
She sprang to her feet and then tottered on 
them, trembling. He caught her up violently, 
and kissed her again and again, murmuring 
broken and joyful endearments. Presently she 
twisted out of his arms, and bidding him stand 
of! while she looked at him, devoured him with 
greedy eyes. He was thinner, and seemed in 
the months they had been parted to have grown 
three or four years older. His face was tanned, 
and his gray eyes were very clear. She had 
learned from the violence with which he had 
hugged her that his muscles were hard. 

** You're more beautiful than ever!" he 
cried with fervent conviction. 

A sudden shyness invaded Iseult, a sense that 
Oliver had in a way grown a stranger to her. 

'' Vm pleased to hear it," she said in a some- 
what timid voice, blushing. 

Oliver caught her in his arms and hugged her 
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and kissed her again. The action divested him 
of some of his strangeness, and her shyness be- 
gan to abate. 

Presently she released herself, sat down look- 
ing at him with very contented eyes, and said: 
" Why have you come home? And what is the 
awful mess you wired about? " 

" Lyminge's death has ended all that," said 
Oliver gravely, sinking into an easy chair. 
" The fact is you were married to me all the 
time and not to him." 

" Married to you 1 " cried Iseult. 

" Yes, my wife was killed in the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake after all. The letters from her 
were forgeries." 

" What a shame 1 " cried Iseult. 

" Yes, it was a beastly shame," said Oliver. 
" But come and sit on my knee, and I'll tell you 
all about it properly." 

Iseult came, blushing, and when they had 
presently settled down, Oliver said : " When I 
was in San Francisco, I thought I would go to 
Los Angeles and take a look at her. I thought 
it likely that she might have provided me with 
a reason, or reasons, for divorcing her. And oh, 
I was keen on getting rid of her 1 " 

" Poor boy, I should think you were," said 
Iseult, stroking his hair. 

" Well, I went to Los Angeles and put up at 
the boarding-house opposite the house, another 
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boarding-house, to which her remittances were 
sent. I saw nothing of my wife, but I soon 
learned that a Mr. and Mrs. Robinson were liv- 
ing at it. It looked odd, and I moved across the 
road into it. It was quite safe, for I had 
adopted the name of Morton for my researches. 
I soon made the acquaintance of the Robinsons, 
and found that Robinson had been an actor and 
was a vapouring ne'er-do-well. Naturally he 
did not feel at home in the States, and was very 
pleased to find an Englishman to whom he 
could unburden himself." 

** What was his wife like? " said Iscult. 

*' I shouldn't think she was his wife, and 
from as much of her as I could see for the paint 
and powder, she was of no account." 

'* Go on," said Iseult. 

'* On the first night I found that he had been 
through the San Francisco earthquake. His 
account of it, though probably inaccurate, was 
very dramatic — he always recited it. On the 
third evening, being somewhat maudlin with 
high-balls — whisky and soda, you know — he 
confided to me that he had lost the only woman 
he ever loved in that earthquake. The present 
Mrs. Robinson was but a poor substitute. Then 
he described to me at length the character and 
appearance of my late wife from the point of 
view of a person who admires that type. I was 
obliged to him for the new point of view, but 
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I did not tell him so. I waited. On the eighth 
morning came the English mail bringing a 
letter from my solicitors to my late wife, con- 
taining her quarterly remittance. The pseudo- 
Robinson told me joyfully that now my turn 
had come to drink with him, and carried me off 
to the bank to cash the draft. I saw him in- 
dorse and cash it. Then without any pressing I 
admitted that I was an English detective and 
suggested that he should accompany me to Eng- 
land to stand his trial for forgery. He col- 
lapsed. The rest was easy. It was a matter of a 
few days, with him helping, to get proof of my 
wife's death. I allowed him to keep half the re- 
mittance for his services. Then I caught the 
first possible train to New York, the first 
steamer to London ; and here I am, your lawful 
husband." 

** Then — then it's I who am the bigamist this 
time," said Iseult. 

" You are, indeed. In fact, you're the only 
bigamist of the two." 

"And what's to be done about that?" she 
said, knitting her brow. 

" Just nothing at aU," said Oliver. " I've 
worked it out. You remain a widow for six 
months. Then we will get married quietly but 
properly in a church, and no one will be any the 
wiser, or able to make themselves disagreeable 
in the matter." 
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'* Six months Is a long time to wait, and weVe 
wasted so much already,*' said Iseult. 

*' It's only a formality, that marriage, to 
straighten things out. We are married," said 
Oliver. 

" Of course we are," said Iseult, brightening. 

When the butler brought the tea, they were 
sitting on either side of the fire, talking quietly, 
wearing a decorous air. After tea they sat in 
the firelight till it was time to dress for dinner. 
Now and again their talk grew fitful and 
broken, for their hearts were very full. 

During dinner they were careful to pay due 
regard to the conventions, and displayed the 
proper sobriety of mien. As long as servants 
were present they talked gravely of the county. 
After dinner, in the smoking-room, this strain 
upon them was relaxed. The great drawing- 
room was no place for reunited lovers. 

Oliver talked of his wanderings in the South 
Seas, and of the aversion from his work which 
had come on him and rendered him sterile. He 
made no doubt, however, that now that she 
would again be stimulating him, his passion for 
his art would return. She told him of the sec- 
ond-best life, which brought them to talk of 
Lord Lyminge. Out of the abundance of their 
joy they could spare a little sorrowful sympathy 
with the unfortunate, dead man. Iseult said no 
word of his breach of faith. 
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At midnight Oliver said : " The early island 
hours have got me into good habits. Isn't it 
time we went to bed? " 

'* I suppose it is/' said Iseult. 

They turned off the lights in the smoking- 
room and hall, and hand in hand they went up 
the great staircase of the silent house. 



THE END 
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